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PREFACE 



In these stirring times, when a new spirit of 
patriotism is being so rapidly developed, and a 
fresh and profound interest exhibited in the 
achievements of our ancestors, a book which aims 
at setting forth in a popular form the successful 
campaigns of the British Army will probably be 
acceptable to the general public. 

I have tried to tell the story of its origin and 
progress, and of its enterprise in many lands, with 
a plainness and a simplicity which may recom- 
mend it to the general reader. The limits within 
which it has been necessary to confine it have 
rendered unavoidable some omissions and occasional 
compression ; but, on the whole, it will be found to 
include, I think, all that is most memorable and 
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interesting in the extensive field which it attempts 
to survey. It was an essential object to bring 
it within a moderate compass, so that it might 
prove available for the behoof of that very numer- 
ous class who have little leisure for special studies, 
and yet may reasonably desire to know something 
more of our military annals than is to be gathered 
from the ordinary histories. There are, as I am 
weU aware, several compilations in existence which 

furnish descriptions of the great battles that illus- 
trate these annals. But from such the present 
narrative differs, I think, in its continuity — in its 
introduction of full particulars of the establishment 
of our national force — and in its endeavour to 
explain, as concisely as possible, the direct and 
immediate causes of the wars in which our soldiers 
have carried the British flag victorious from the 
Seine to the Indus, from Calcutta to Quebec, 
from Madrid to Cairo. 

A complete Military History of Great Britain 
could not be compressed within a couple of volumes. 
Such a work has yet to be written when another 
Napier arises to combine the requisite professional 
knowledge with the literary skill essential to its 
general acceptance. Meanwhile, there is room, let 
us hope, for a modest effort to place within the 
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a 

reach of the public a comprehensive relation, 
carefully based upon the best authorities, and 
relieved of technicalities, of some of the great 
campaigns, from the days of Flodden to those of 
Tel-el-Kebir and Tamanieb, which show the might 
and majesty of * England at War.' 
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BOOK I— ORIGIN OF A STANDING ARMY— THE 
TUDORS AND THE STUARTS 



CHAPTER I 

MIUTARY SYSTEM OF ENGLAND IN THE REIQN OF HENRY VIII 

What is now known as the ' Conscription ' practically 
existed in Feudal England, and its existence explains 
the large armies which our kings employed in their 
continental wars, as well as the duration of the struggle 
between the rival Houses of Lancaster and York. Every 
male inhabitant was a soldier, and at all times equipped 
with the arms suitable to his position. He was always 
ready for service. By the great Statute of Winchester, 
passed in the reign of Edward the First, and in later 
reigns frequently repeated and enlarged, it was enacted 
that every man should have 'harness in his house to 
keep the peace after the antient assise.' That is to say, 
every man between fifteen and sixty years of age was 
to provide himself with armour according to the quantity 
VOL I A 




2 ENGLAND AT WAR 

of his lands and goods : namely, for fifteen pounds in huid 
and forty marks in goods, a hauberk, a helmet of iron, 
a sword, a dagger, and a horn. For ten pounds lands and 
twenty marks goods, a hauberk, a helmet, a sword, and a 
dagger. For five pounds lands, a doublet, a helmet, a sword, 
and a dagger. For forty shillings lands, a sword, a bow 
and arrows, and a dagger. And all others, bows and arrows. 
And to see that these provisions were carried out, a review 
of armour was held twice every year by two constables for 
every hundred and franchise thereunto appointed ; and to 
justices assigned for that purpose they were to present 
' such defaults as they do find.' * 

As the Hundred Years* War dragged its slow length 
along, and the bow came into vogue as the Englishman's 
special weapon, regular practice was ordered, and shooting 
became at once ' the drill and the amusement of the people,' 
as it is now, in a more limited degree, of our volunteers. 
Every village had its pair of butts, and on Sundays and 
holidays all able-bodied men were required to appear in the 
field, to employ their leisure * as valyant Englishmen ought 
to do, utterly leaving the play at the bowls, quoits, dice, 
kails, and other unthrifty games.' f Magistrates, mayors, 
and bailiffs were held responsible for the observance of 
these statutes, under penalty, if they neglected their duty, 
of a fine of twenty shillings for each offence. On the same 
days the tilt-yard at hall or castle was thrown open, and 
the young men of rank joined in similar exercises. We 
have numerous illustrations of the importance that was 
attached to the practice of archery. 

Following up his grandfather's statute, Edward IV, in 
1349, addressed an epistle to the Sheriffs of London, in 
which he required them to make public proclamation that 
' every one of the said city, strong in body, at leisure hours 



* 13 Edward I, cap. G (anno 1285), repealed by 21 James I, cap. 128 (in 1623). 

t 11 Henry IV, cap. 4. 
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or holidays, use in their recreations, bows and arrows, or 
pellets or bolts, and learn and exercise the art of shooting, 
forbidding all and singular on our behalf, that they do not 
after any manner apply themselves to the throwing of 
stones, wood, or iron, handball, football, bandyball,cambuck, 
or cockfighting, nor such-like vain plays which have no 
profit in them/ The magistrates of London seem always to 
have done their devoir in this direction, and at a later date 
we find them giving their attention to the due training of 
the children in this admirable exercise, and the Common 
Counsel Book contains an order that * for the avoiding of 
idleness, all children of six years old and upwards shall, on 
week days, be set to school, or some virtuous labour, 
whereby they may hereafter get an honest living ; and on 
Sundays and holy days they shall come to their parish 
churches and there abide during the time of divine service, 
and in the afternoon all the said male children shall be 
examined in shooting with bows and arrows, for pins and 
points only ; and that their parents furnish them with bows 
and arrows, pins and points, for that purpose, according to 
the statute lately made for the maintenance of shooting in 
long bows and arrows, being the ancient defence of the 
kingdom/ 

In the reign of Edward IV, it was enacted that every 
Englishman, with the exception of the clergy and judges, 
should own a bow of his own height,* and keep it always 
ready for use, and also make provision for his sons' exercise 
in the art from the age of seven. But the carnage of the 
civil war had provoked a reaction in favour of the pastimes 
of peace, and in the early years of Henry VIII, the butts 
and the tilt-yard were largely deserted. This is the more 
remarkable because the King was himself both partial to 
and skilful in the archer's craft. * On the May -day in the 



* The rule was that it should exceed the archer's stature by the length of his 
foot. 
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second year of his reign/ says Holinshed, * his Grace being 
young, and willing not to be idle, rose in the morning very 
early to fetch May or green boughs ; himself fresh and richly 
apparelled and clothed, all his knights, squires, and gentle- 
men in white satin, and all his guard and yeomen of the 
Crown in white sarcenet, and so went every man with his 
bow and arrows shooting to the wood, and so returning 
again to the Court, every man with a green bough in hi& 
cap. Now at his returning, many hearing of his going 
a-Maying, were desirous to see him shoot, for at that time 
his Grace shot as strong and as great a length as any of his 
guard. There came to his Grace a certain man with bow 
and arrows, and desired his Grace to take the master of him 
and to see him shoot, for at that time his Grace waa 
contented. The man put then one foot in his bosom, and 
so did shoot, and that a very good shot, and well toward* 
his mark, whereby not only his Grace, but all others greatly 
marvelled. So the King gave him a reward for his so 
doing, which person after of the people and of those in the 
Court was called Foot-in-Bosom.' 

In 1511, when Henry had been King only three years, 
the Winchester Statute was re-ena,cted, the severity of its 
provisions being increased. The preamble must be quoted 
here : — 

'The King's Highness calling to his gracious remem- 
brance that by the feats and exercise of the subjecis^ 
of his realm in shooting in long bows, there had continually 
grown and been within the same great numbers and 
multitudes of good archers, which hath not only defended 
the realm and the subjects thereof against the cruel malice 
and designs of their enemies in times heretofore past, but 
also with little numbers and puissance in regard of their 
opposites, have done many notable acts and discomfitures 
of war against the infidels and others ; and furthermore 
reduced divers regions and countries to their due 
obeysance, to the great honour, fame, and surety of this 
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realm and subjects, and to the terrible dread and fear of all 
stronger nations, anything to attempt or do to the hurt or 
damage of them. Yet, nevertheless, that archery and 
shooting in long arrows is but little used, but daily does 
vanish and decay, and abate more and more ; for that much 
part of the commonalty, and poor people of this realm, 
whereby of old time the great number and substance of 
archers had grown and multiplied, be not of power nor 
ability to buy them long bows of yew to exercise shooting 
in the same, and to sustain the continual charge thereof, 
and also because by means and occasions of customable 
usage of tennis play, bowls, claish, and other unlawful 
games, prohibited by many good and beneficial statutes, 
much impoverishment hath ensued : Wherefore, the King's 
Highness, of his great wisdom and providence, and also for 
zeal to the public weal, surety, and defence of this, his 
realm, and the antient fame in this behalf to be revived by 
the assent of his Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and his 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, hath 
enacted and established that the Statute of Winchester for 
archers be put in due execution ; and over that, that every 
man being the King's subject, not lame, decrepit, or maimed, 
being within the age of sixty years, except spiritual men, 
justices of the one bench and of the other, justices of the 
assize, and barons of the exchequer, do use and exercise 
shooting in long bows, and also do have a bow and arrows 
ready continually in his house, and to use himself in 
shooting. And that every man having a man child or men 
children in his house, shall provide for all such, being of the 
age of seven years and above, and till they shall come to the 
age of seventeen years, a bow and two shafts, to learn them 
and bring them up in shooting ; and after such young men 
shall come to the age of seventeen years, every of them 
shall provide and have a bow and four arrows continually 
for himself, at his proper costs and charges, or else of the 
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gift and provision of his friends, and shall use the same as 
afore is rehearsed/ 

Thirty years later this statute was re-enacted* with 
some additional provisions. It was ordered that no person 
above the age of twenty-four should shoot with a light 
flight arrow at a distance under two hundred and twenty 
yards, — which would seem to show that this was the 
fighting range of the heavy war arrow.f There were 
regulations also for keeping up the village butts and for 
cheapening the cost of the bows, so as to bring them 
within the reach of the poor. The prices of the war bows, 
which were always made of yew, depended on their quality. 
We may note that in the reign of Elizabeth the best foreign 
yews cost 6s 8d, second best, 3s 4d, English yews and 
' wing * bows (of the coarsest foreign yew), 2s. 

That these statutes and the royal example did not have 
the desired effect we know from Ascham's * Toxophilus,* 
published in 1566, which is an elaborate eulogium on the 
bow, and an appeal to English gentlemen to use no other 
weapon. * How fit shooting is for all kinds of men ; how 
honest a pastime for the mind ; how wholesome an exercise 
for the body ; not vile for great men to use, nor costly for 
poor men to sustain ; not lurking in holes and corners for 
ill men at their pleasure to misuse it, but abiding in the 
open sight and face of the world, for good aim if at fault by 
their wisdom to correct it.* Such is the argument of the 
scholar s famous treatise. 

For the sake of chronological convenience we shall 
anticipate the course of our narrative, and trace at once the 
rapid decline of Archery. It was inevitable that bow 



• 33, Henry VIII, cap. 9. 

t Drey ton records the exploit of an English archer at Agincourt :— 
* Shooting at a Frank twelve score away, 
Quite through the body stuck him to a tree.' 
Shakespeare says, — * A good archer would clap in the dart at twelve score, and 
carry a forehand shaft fourteen and a fourteen-and-a-half.' 
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and arrow should give way to the arquebus and musket 
when these, by successive improvements, were rendered 
portable and easy to fire. That was as late as 1583. The 
art was so far flourishing that at a great shooting match 
held in Hoxton Fields on the 17th of September, London 
mustered no fewer than 3000 archers. Charles I appointed 
two special commissioners in order to revive and enforce 
the practice of England's ancient weapon ; but it was as 
vain as his attempt to revive and enforce the absolute 
prerogatives of the Tudors. Archery, for all military 
purposes, was dead and gone ; and in the Civil War neither 
party relied upon the bow. The old military system had 
also died out. The general disarmament which took place 
in the reign of Edward VI had finally broken up the feudal 
tradition. The nobility, moreover, were few and weak, 
and as the landowners no longer felt themselves bound to 
send an armed contingent for the Kings service, the 
English peasantry gradually lost their skill and familiarity 
with bow and bill, while no one taught them the use of 
carbine and pistol. England ceased to be an armed nation, 
and, as we shall see, it therefore became indispensable 
to provide her with an army. 

For the defence of the English coast, Henry VIII made 
careful provision, studding the shores of Kent and Surrey 
with small forts — circular towers of solid build, and mounting 
two or three guns, jind accommodating a small garrison. In 
the Isle of Wight, which was then considered an important 
strategic position, forts of this kind were erected at East 
and West Cowes, Sandown, Yarmouth, and Freshwater. 
In the first year of Edward VI, a return of the condition of 
these insular defences was made to the Crown, and from its 
data we may infer the general strength of the fortifications 
of the kingdom. At Yarmouth were two guns of brass 
and eight small guns of iron, nineteen hagbuts, and one 
hundred and forty-one bows. At Sharpnode, two brass 
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guns. At Carisbrook Castle, five iron slynges, fowler, and 
double basses, one hundred-and-forty hagbuts, and a store 
of powder, bows, arrows, javelins, and bills. At Sandown 
were three pieces of brass, and eight of iron, seventy-eight 
hagbuts, one hundred-and-twenty bills, and a chest of bows 
and arrows. And at West Cowes were two brass guns, 
eleven of iron, several basses (* not liable to serve *), and a 
small supply of bows, bills, and pikes. 

A later record shows us how completely, at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, bow and aiTOw had ceased to be 
in vogue. The militia of the island then numbered nearly 
2000 men, divided into fourteen companies. Of these, 1100 
were armed with arquebuses, 196 with pikes, 10 with 
halberds, 297 were unarmed, 133 were officers, and 33 had 
charge of the culverins or small cannons. Not one of them 
carried bow and arrow. 

The reign of Henry VIII does not contribute any 
important chapter to our military historj-, but some of its 
events ai*e too interesting to be passed over without notice. 
In June, 1512, a force of 1000 men, under the Marquis of 
Dorset, was despatched to Spain to co-operate with King 
Ferdinand of Navarre in his invasion of France, but they 
accomplished nothing memorable, and according to a con- 
temporary authority,* were not likely to have done any 
credit to England's flag. ' The army,' he says, * doeth earthly 
nothing, but feed and sleep ; they were not practised 
how we should behave as in wars, as all other men do, 
and, as all that ever I read of have done, especially when 
the army is untrained, and hath not seen the feats of 
war.' 

In the following year an expedition of 25,000 men 
was sent to France in two divisions, in May and June 
respectively, carrying out the terms of an alliance against 



• Dr Knight, in letter to Wolaey ; Ellia'a * Original Letters,' 2nd series, i. 191. 
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France, which Henry VIII had concluded with the Emperor 
Maximilian and Pope Leo X. Henry's war minister was his 
Master- Almoner, Thomas Wolsey, then rapidly pushing his 
way towards a cardinals hat and an archiepiscopal mitre. 
He had seen no service ; he had never handled a sword, 
or fired falconet or culverin; but such was the natural 
genius of the man, such his versatility and energy, that he 
organised the expedition in every branch with consummate 
success. ' Though holding no higher rank than Almoner,' 
says Mr Brewer,* ' it is clear that the management of the 
war, in all its multifarious details, has fallen into his 
hands. He it is who determines the sum of money needful 
for the expedition, the line of march, the number and 
arrangement of the troops, even to the fashion of their 
armour, and the boarding of their horses. It is he who 
superintends the infinite details consequent on the ship- 
ment of a large army. . . . Ambassadors, admirals, generals, 
paymasters, pursers, secretaries, men of all grades, and 
in every sort of employment, crowd about him for advice 
and information. By the unconscious homage paid to 
genius in times of difiiculty, he stands confessed as the 
master and guiding spirit of the age.' 

The two divisions, under Lords Shrewsbury and Hubert, 
had begun the investment of Terouenne, a strongly fortified 
town near the Flemish frontier, when Henry, with a 
splendid retinue, embarked at Dover ; and * took leave of 
the Queen and of the ladies, which made such sorrow for 
the departing of their husbands that it was great dolour 
to behold.' Such sorrow was out of place, as the King 
and his courtiers went on a military promenade rather than 
on a serious campaign. For three weeks Henry delayed 
at Calais, exhibiting the splendours of his wardrobe, his 
* garments of white cloth of gold, with a red cross,' and 



* J. S. Brewer, * Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII,* 
i. xliv., xlv. 
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surrounded by the archers of his guard, six hundred strong, 
looking very brilliant in their ' white gaberdines/ This was 
the corps of Gentlemen Pensioners, which he established 
soon after his accession. He reached the camp before 
Terouenne on the 9th of August, and a few days later was 
joined by the Emperor Maximilian. There was much inter- 
change of courtesies between the two sovereigns, and Maxi- 
milian flattered the splendid young King of England by 
calling himself his soldier, and wearing the cross of St 
George and the red rose. On the 16th a large force of 
French men-at-arms advanced to the relief of Tournay. 
Maximilian, with his German horse and the English 
mounted archers, moved out against them, followed by 
Henry with the infantry. The collision took place near 
the town of Guinegate ; and at the first move, the French 
gendarmes, though superior in number to Maximilian's divi- 
sion, were panic-stricken, and fled from the field in con- 
fusion, leaving the illustrious Bayard, the knight sans 
peur et sans reproche, and their chief officers, prisoners in 
the hands of the two royal allies. From the rapid flight of 
the French cavalry, this skirmish was epigrammatically 
named ' The Battle of the Spurs.** 

Terouenne surrendered on the 27th of August, and 
Tournay on the 29th of September. The campaign then 
closed, and Henry returned to England on the 24th of 
November, to receive the intelligence of a more serious 
and important victory than any he had achieved — that of 
Flodden Field. 

Battle of Flodden Field, September 9, 1513 

Before Henry crossed the channel, he and his ministers 
were well aware that war between England and Scotland 
was near at hand. The Border feuds and frays of the two 

• Lord Herbert of Cberbury, * History of Henry VIIL* 
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nations kept alive a hostile spirit ; and James IV, in 
whom the old chivalry seemed to be resuscitated, eagerly 
availed himself of it in his pursuit of the military glory he 
coveted so eagerly. Neither the considerations of prudence 
and policy, nor the warnings of his wisest counsellors, nor 
even the portents and omens of superstition, to which he 
was generally susceptible, could divert him from his resolve 
to make war upon England. He was supported in this 
resolve by most of the Scottish nobles, and by the great 
body of the Scottish people. In vain the sagacious and 
experienced Earl of Angus warned him of the probable 
fatal consequences of his rash folly. In vain * a messenger 
from Heaven * — so ran the story — appeared to him as he sat 
in the privacy of his chamber, ' very sad and dolorous, 
making his devotion to God,* and after delivering his 
message, * vanished away as he had been a blink of the sun, 
or a wing of the whirlwind.' In vain a mysterious voice was 
heard at midnight from the market-cross of Edinburgh, 
summoning earls and barons by name to appear within 
forty days before their master, Plutoch (Pluto). With a 
gallant array of knights and nobles, of spearmen and bow- 
men, the fighting strength of his little kingdom, James 
crossed the Tweed on the 22nd of August, and invested the 
Castle of Norham. At first the sunshine of success gilded 
his arms. Norham, though reputed impregnable, surren- 
dered in six days ; and the border-castles of Wark, Etalh 
and Ford capitulated in quick succession. But Howard* 
Earl of Surrey, a skilful and experienced commander, to 
whom Henry had entrusted the wardenship of the English 
marches, rapidly assembled his levies at Newcastle, and on 
the 3rd of September arrived at Alnwick. In accordance 
with the rules of chivalry, he sent a pursuivant-at-arms to 
James, offering battle on the following Friday ; a challenge 
courteously accepted. 

The King lay upon the side of a high mountain called 
Flodden, on the edge of Cheviot, where was but one 
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narrow field for any man to ascend up the said hill to him, 
and at the foot of the hill lay all his ordnance. On the one 
side of his army lay a great marsh, and compassed with the 
hills of Cheviot, so that he lay too strong to be approached 
of any side, except the English would have temerariously 
run on his ordnance/ Surrey, to draw the King from his 
position, rapidly passed the Till — a tributary of the Tweed, 
which ran between the two armies — and placed his host 
in the rear of the Scots, so as to cutoff their communication 
with Scotland. He then ordered his van to seize the hill of 
Branksome on their flank, whereupon James set fire to his 
tents, [descended from the heights of Flodden, and in the 
open field drew out his ranks before the English. 

* The English lino Htrotched east and west, 
And southward were their faces set ; 
The Scottish northward proudly prest, 
And manfully their foes they met.' 

The English army was drawn up in four divisions : the 
centre, commanded by Surrey in person; the right wing, 
by his two sons, Thomas Howard, Admiral of England, and 
Sir Edward Howard, Knight-Marshal of the Army; the left 
wing, by Sir Edward Stanley ; and the reserve, composed 
chiefly of cavalry, by Lord Dacre. On the side of the 
Scotch, the left wing was under the Earls of Home and 
Huntly ; the right, chiefly made up of Highlanders, under 
the Earls of Argyle and Lennox ; while James himself led 
the centre. The archers of Lancashire and Cheshire who 
formed the English left, quickly broke down the opposition 
of the Highlanders, 

' Though there the western moimtaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear. 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied. 
Twas vain.' 

But the Scottish left attacked the two Howards with a 
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vigour which threw their ranks into disorder, and had not 
Lord Dacre brought up his men, the battle might there 
have gone against the English. Meanwhile, in the centre, 
the fight was most vehemently waged ; and James showed 
such a brilliancy of daring that it was with no small 
difficulty Surrey maintained his ground, until Stanley, 
flushed with his victory over the Highlanders, broke like a 
thunderbolt on the rear of the Scottish centre. Rather 
than survive defeat, James fought desperately to the last, 
refusing quarter, and falling dead within a spear's length 
of England's general. None of his division were made 
prisoners, they perished with their King. 

At nightfall, Surrey led back his victorious army, 
weakened by the loss of seven thousand men. The Scots, 
who had lost ten thousand, melted away under cover of the 
darkness, not attempting to form again in military order. 
The flower of the Scottish nobility fell upon this fatal 
field ; * Scarce a family of eminence,' says Scott, * but has 
an ancestor killed at Flodden,' and the blow was felt by 
Scotland for several generations. 

' Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field — as snow, 
When streams are swoln, and sweet winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless splash, 

While many a broken band. 
Disordered, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife and carnage drear 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
When shivered was fair Scotland's spear. 

And broken was her shield.' 



/ 
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* By this overwhelming blow/ says Froude,* ' the Scots 
were prostrated, and Henry VIII, returning from victory 
in France with an ample exchequer and the martial spirit 
of the English thoroughly roused, might with no great 
difficulty have repeated the successes of Edward I. He 
could have overrun the Lowlands, have stormed or starved 
all the fortresses and placed southern garrisons in them, 
and thus have, for the time, provided one solution of the 
Scottish difficulty. But Henry profited by Edward's 
ultimate failures. He was aware that he might succeed for 
a time, but he was aware also that such success was really 
none ; and he took advantage of the depression of the nation 
which followed Flodden rather to conciliate their friendship 
by forbearance than to pursue his advantage by force. The 
dead King had left two sons — the eldest, James V, then 
but two years old, the second, an infant. In a Parliament, 
held after the battle, the widowed Queen Margaret was de- 
clared Regent ; the government was re-established without 
interference from England, yet indirectly under English 
influence, and by a judicious temperance at a critical time, 
the nucleus of a southern party was formed at the Court, 
which never after was wholly dissolved.' f 



♦ Froude iii, 34a 

t For ft minute account of Flodden Field see the * Arolueologia jEliana,' new 
series, iii, 197 et sqq. 




CHAPTER II 



REIGN OF EDWARD VI 



Our historical record passes on to the reign of Edward VI, 
when war again broke out between the two nations, and 
the Duke of Somerset, the Lord Protector, crossed the 
Tweed with 14,000 foot, 4000 horse, and fifteen cannon, on 
Sunday, the 4th of September, 1547. Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday he marched steadily forward along the coast, 
keeping touch, as it were, with the fleet under Lord Clinton, 
demolishing such small fortresses as lay in his route, but 
turning neither to the right nor to the left. On Wednesday 
he passed by Dunbar, and on the same day the English 
ships sailed into the Firth of Forth. On Thursday he 
advanced over the ground where, fourteen years later. 
Queen Mary Stuart practised archery with Bothwell ten 
days after her husband s murder. * The route lay along a 
ridge, with the sea on one side ; on the other, a low range 
of marshy meadows ; nothing happening of consequence on 
that day, except that an English officer, observing a party 
of the enemy hiding in a cave, stopped the opening, threw 
in fire, and smothered them. The march was. short. Soon 
after the Protector had passed Prestonpans, famous also 
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in Stuart history, he came in sight of the whole Scottish 
army, encamped on the slopes of Musselburgh, the English 
vessels lying in the Forth, just out of gunshot of their 
tents/ 

Baitle of Pinkie C'leugh, Musselburgh, 

September 10, 1547 

The battle which followed has been told by Mr Froude,* 
with a fulness and a picturesque energy which no one can 
hope to surpass ; we shall, therefore, adopt his narrative. 

'In numbers, the Scots almost doubled the English. 
The following morning Clinton sent boats on shore to 
communicate. Fifteen hundred Scotch cavalry, and a few 
hundred pikemen came out to cut off the landing party, 
and provoke a skirmish. Sir Ralph Bulwer €aid Lord 
(}rey, with some companies of Italians in the English 
service, dashed forward to engage them, and after a sharp 
Hcufflo of three hours, the Scots were driven back. In these 
bloody combats neither party cared to encumber themselves 
with prisoners, except where there was a likelihood of 
ransom, and thirteen hundred bodies were left dead upon 
tho ground. The Duke, when the skirmish was ended, 
ixjdo forwartl to examine the enemy's position. The sea 
WHS on their loft, on their right a deep impracticable marsh. 
lU^tweon the two armies ran the Esk, low, and half dry 
nftor the summer heat, but with high steep banks, and 
pUMMublo fi>r horso or cannon only by a bridge, distant 
Hoinrthing loss than a quartor-of-a-mile from the marsh. 
AoiHws the bri(l^\ fix>m camp to camp, there ran a road 
twenty foot wiilo» onolasod In^tween turf hedges, along which 
Somorsi^t advanood with his escort. The Scots fired upon 
luiii. and killiMl tho horso of an aide-de-camp at his side ; 
but ho onvssod tho briiljjt\ n^le within two bowshots of the 
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Scottish lines, and was returning at his leisure, when he 
was overtaken by a herald bringing him a challenge from 
the Earl of Huntly to fight out the quarrel, either by 
themselves alone, or ten to ten, or twenty to twenty; 

' The time was passing away when disputes of nations 
could be settled by duels. Somerset's courage was unim- 
peachable, but he refused : the Earl of Warwick ofiered to 
take his place, but it could not be; the herald retired, 
and as the night closed, the English artillery was ordered 
forward to command the road. The enemy's position was 
dangerously strong ; the morning would shew if there was 
a practicable mode of assaulting it ; but if the Scots had sat 
still to receive the attack, the defeat of Flodden might, 
perhaps, have been revenged at Musselburgh. As soon, 
however, as they had ascertained the extent of the force 
which the Protector had brought with him, confident in 
their numbers, their cause, and their enthusiasm, they began 
to think less of defeating the English than of preventing 
their escape. They persuaded themselves that, conscious 
of their inferiority, the invaders thought only of retreat, 
and that the fleet was in attendance to take them on board. 
When the day broke (September 10) Somerset found them 
already across the water, their tents thrown down that not 
a loiterer might remain concealed there ; the main body 
covering the hills between himself and the land to the 
south, the four thousand Irish archers in front of him 
towards the sea. The latter, as soon as daylight permitted, 
were fired into from the ships, and were rapidly scattered. 
The Scots, on the other side, pushed on in force, intending, 
evidently, to seize the ridges in the rear, where they would 
have the advantage of ground, wind, and sun, and, if 
victorious, would destroy the entire English army. 

'Their horse they had left behind them, their heavy 

guns they had dragged up by hand, and they were moving 

with the greatest speed that they could command ; but the 

Protector was in time to alter his dispositions, and secure 

VOL I B 
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the hills immediately behind him. His cannon was brought 
back and placed to cover the ground over which the Scots 
would pass to attack the camp, and Grey, with the English 
horse, prepared to charge. The Earl of Angus, with the 
"Professors of the Gospel," the pikemen of the Lowlands, 
eight thousand strong, was leading ; Arran was behind on 
the low ground with ten thousand men ; and Huntly, with 
eight thousand Highlanders and the remains of the Irish, 
towards the stream, out of range of the fleet. On Angus 
the brunt of the battle was first to fall. He halted when 
he discovered that the English intended not to fly but to 
fight ; but he could not fall back ; the ground was un- 
favourable for cavalry — a wet fallow recently turned — and 
the pikemen formed to receive the charge, the first rank 
kneeling. Down upon them came Grey, with a heavy, 
plunging gallop, but the horses were without barbs, and the 
lances were shorter than the Scottish pikes. Down, as they 
closed, rolled fifty men and horses, amidst the crash of 
breaking spears. Grey himself was wounded in the mouth ; 
Sir Arthur Darcy's hand was disabled, and the English 
standard was saved only by the flight of the bearer. The 
men turned, reeled, scattered, and rallied only when Grey 
and Lord Edward Seymour fought back their way to them 
out of the mel^. They might as well charge, they said, 
upon a wall of steel. 

* But the line of the Scots which the enemy could not 
break was broken by victory. As they saw the English 
fly, they rushed on in pursuit, and found themselves face to 
face with Warwick, the men-at-arms, and the Italian 
musketeers. Checked by the volleys of the matchlocks, 
and thrown into confusion, they were assailed next by the 
archers, and forced to cross the fire of the artillery ; and 
the cavalry once more forming, swept again upon their dis- 
ordered lines, and drove the struggling mass back upon 
their comrades. Hi-trained and undisciplined, the reserves 
were seized with panic ; Arran and Huntly turned bridle, 
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and rode for their lives, and the whoops and yells of the 
Irish increased the terror ; there was no thought of fighting 
more — it was only who could fly first and fly fastest. They 
flung away their arms ; swords, pikes, and lances strewed 
the ground where they had been drawn up, " as thick," it 
was said, " as rushes in a chamber." Some crept under the 
willow pollards in the meadows, and lay concealed like 
otters with their mouths above the water ; some made for 
Edinburgh ; some along the sands to Leith, under the fire 
of the fleet ; some up the riverside towards Dalkeith ; some 
lay as if dead, and let the chase pass by them.* The High- 
landers held together, and saved themselves with an orderly 
retreat ; but the crowd fell unresisting victims under the 
sabres of the avenging cavalry. It was a mass€W5re more 
than a battle ; for, of the English, at most, not more than 
two hundred fell, and those chiefly at the first charge, under 
the lances of the pikemen ; the number of Scots killed was 
from ten to fourteen thousand. Fifteen hundred prisoners 
were taken, but in general no quarter was given. Gentle- 
men might have been spared for their ransoms ; but, for 
some unknown cause, the noble and the peasant were 
dressed alike in white leather or fustian — there was little 
to distinguish them — and they were cut down in indis- 
criminate heaps along the roads and fields to the very walls 
of Edinburgh. . . . When at last the retreat was sounded, 
and the pursuers, weary with killing, gathered again into 
their camp, they sent up a shout which legend said was 
heard in Edinburgh Castle.' 

Such was the Battle of Musselburgh, otherwise called 
Pinkie Cleugh or Slough — the last field in which England 
and Scotland as nations were arrayed against each other. 



* Dalzell, in his ' Fragments of Scottish History,' prints the narrative of one 
Patten, a Londoner, who fought in the battle, and was an eye-witness of the 
fllanghter that followed it. 



CHAPTER III 



IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH 



No glory attended the arms of England in the reign of 
Queen Mary.* So far as that of Elizabeth is concerned, 
the honours won by our seamen, by Hawkins and Drake 
and Frobisher, by Cavendish and Fenner, have bulked so 
largely in the eyes of posterity that the gallant deeds of our 
soldiers, of Sir Francis Vere, Sir John Norris, and Lord 
Grey of Wilton and many others, have escaped due atten- 
tion. 

In the time of Mary was consummated that great 
change in the art of war which had been in operation since 
the close of the War of the Roses, and was due partly to 
the break-up of the feudal system, and partly to the intro- 
duction of firearms. The English peasantry had ceased 
from the exercise of bow and bill, but had not been 
accustomed in their stead to the use of arquebus and 
pistol. When Elizabeth ascended the throne she found 



* On the contrary they were sullied with defeat at Calais, which was captured 
by the French on the 20th January, 15.58. 
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the country without any adequate means of defence. 
lis ancient organisation had everywhere broken down. 
From Falmouth to Berwick the fortresses were half in 
ruins, dismantled, and ungarrisoned. The arsenals were 
empty, the population was without training, and had lost 
the military spirit. In an address to the Council 
{December, 1558), the distresses of the Commonwealth are 
told with forcible frankness: — 'The wars,* says the 
petitioners, *have consumed our captains, men, money, 
victuals, and have lost Calais. The axe and the gallows 
have taken away some of our captains. It is necessary 
that in every shire, at the town's charge, there might be 
discipline and exercise to prepare and form the rude 
men into captains and soldiers, to serve in case of need. 
All other plagues that before and since the death of good 
King Edward have happened unto us, have been in respect 
tolerable, and as it were but preludes of one great and 
grievous plague to come. The loss of Calais is the be- 
ginning of the same great plague, for it has introduced the 
French King within the threshold of our home ; so as now 
or else never your honours must bestir you and meet with 
this mischief. Else, if God start not forth to the helm, we 
be at the point of greatest misery that can happen to any 
people, which is to become thrall to a foreign nation.* 

When Elizabeth, in 1560, gave her support to the 
Scottish reformers, she was able to place under Lord Grey's 
command an army of 6000 foot and 2000 horse, which 
crossed the border and marched upon Leith, then held by 
a French garrison in the interest of the Queen Regent. 
The siege was closely pressed, but the French offered so 
gallant a resistance that it lingered on for several months, 
nor did they surrender until famine dogged their footsteps. 
* All this time,' says Hayward, ' the English army was well 
furnished with victuals from all parts of Scotland, and that 
upon very easy prices. But the French were so straitly girt 
up within Leith, that no supplies were brought into them. 
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Whereupon they grew very short in strength of arm, and 
no less in provision of food for those men which they had ; 
the one happening to them by the force of their enemies, 
the other, either by disability or negligence of their friends : 
so, their old store being spent, they were enforced to 
make use of everything out of which hunger was able to 
draw nourishment. The flesh of horses was then more 
dainty than ever they esteemed venison before ; dogs, cats, 
and vermin of more vile nature were highly prized ; vines 
were stripped of their leaves and tender stalks ; grass and 
weeds were picked up, and being well seasoned with hunger, 
were reputed among them for dainties and delicate dishes.* 

This brief spasm of warfare was terminated by the 
treaty of peace concluded at Edinburgh on the 6th of July. 

Ireland proved to Elizabeth, as it has proved to her 
successors, a chronic difficulty, and a considerable armed 
force was at different times employed in putting down 
rebellion. For three or four years an army of 20,000 men 
was maintained there, at a cost of not less than £300,000 
per annum* — an expenditure which Elizabeth's depleted 
treasury cOuld ill afford. It was not a war, however, in 
which England gained any military repute, and the engage- 
ments between her troops and the wild Irish kernes do not 
call for detailed notice. 

Military assistance was given, somewhat grudginglj% it 
must be confessed, to the brave patriots of Holland in their 
long struggle against the tyranny of Spain, and this led to 
the one memorable battle which shed a lustre on the arms 
of England during Elizabeth s reign. 

In 1585 it was of vital importance to England that the 
power of Philip of Spain should be weakened by en- 
couraging the cause of independence and religious freedom 
in the United Provinces. The assassination of William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, by the fanatic, Balthazar Gerard, 

* Naunton, * Fragmenta Regalia,' pp. 88 et sqq. 
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who was incited to the act by the reward which Philip had 
set on his great enemy's head, awakened a passionate 
indignation in the heart of England, which prevailed over 
Elizabeth's policy of parsimony and caution. She was 
reluctant to engage in the war in the Netherlands on many 
grounds, and specially because she regarded it as treason 
against the rights of the crown to support a people 
in revolt against their sovereign, but she was com- 
pelled to yield and give her sanction to an expe- 
dition. It was strongly supported by Lord Burleigh, 
who, writing to the Earl of Leicester, upon whom the 
military command had been bestowed, says, with more 
emphasis than that wary statesman often employed,* ' For 
the avancement of the action, if I should not with all the 
powers of my heart continually both wish and work avance- 
ment thereto, I were to be an accursed person in the sight of 
God ; considering the ends of this action tend to the glory 
of God, to the safety of the Queen's person, to the 
preservation of this realm in a perpetual quietness.' But the 
expedition of which so much was hoped accomplished little 
more than to illuminate our English history with one of 
those heroic deeds which tend to ennoble and purify the 
character of a people. It did nothing for the reputation of 
its leader, but it crowned with undying fame the memory 
of Sir Philip Sidney. Leicester, indeed, was without 
military capacity, and a better soldier than he might have 
failed when pitted against the Prince of Parma, the greatest 
captain of his time. He never struck a blow until it was 
too late ; he was unable to profit by the occasional successes 
of his lieutenants ; he lost fortress after fortress, and if he 
gained here and there an advantage, it was attended with 
no permanent result. His raw levies, when brought into 
action, fought with a courage worthy of their ancestors. 



* See the minute and interesting narrative in Mr Lothrop Motley's most 
valuable ' History of the Unite Netherlands.' 
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but they were not held together by any fimi discipline, 
and half-starved and badly clothed, they deserted by scores 
and hundreds. The campaign closed in failure, if not in 
disgrace. 

Battle of Zutphen, September 22, 1586 

No one more earnestly deprecated the mismanagement 
of the expedition than Sir Philip Sydney, who in November 
1 586, had been appointed Governor of Flushing, with the 
rank of General of the Horse. He was the nephew of the 
Earl of Leicester, and between him and his uncle arose an 
active correspondence, in which he vehemently denounced 
the ill conduct of the war, and the ignorance and incom- 
petency with which the bravery and endurance of the 
English soldiers was wasted. He was not less frank and 
earnest in his remonstrances with Elizabeth and her 
ministers ; warmly complaining that his troops were badly 
clothed, badly fed, and badly paid.* The year 1585 was 
spent in marches and countermarches which availed nothing, 
in attempts unwisely planned and ineffectively carried out. 
In the following year Sydney justified his high repute by 
his brilliant surprise of Axil, and by his valour and 
presence of mind at Gravelines. Joining Leicester's army 
as a volunteer, he took part in the siege of Doesburg, a 
fortified town on the road to Zutphen. Doesburg quickly 
surrendered, and Leicester then advanced upon Zutphen, a 
fort of much greater importance. The Prince of Parma at 
once prepared to send a large convoy of stores and pro- 



• A correspondent of WaLfingham's writes to him, — ' Most part of the bands 
that came over in August and September are more than half wasted, dead, and 
gone, and many that remain are sick, lame, and shrewdly enfeebled. Of our own 
Holdicrs many be paid with earth in their graves, the rest so discontented that, if 
{lay come not speedily before they may be drawn to deal with the enemy, 
I doubt some ill adventure.' 

Lord North writes, — * The havock which has been made of the soldiers first 
sent over is lamentable.' — Froude, xli, 55. 
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visions to its relief, which Sir William Stanley and Sir 
John Morris, with 500 troopers and pikemen, were ordered to 
intercept. The prospect of adventure was so pleasing to 
the bold spirits of the English army that about fifty of them, 
including Sir Philip Sidney and his brother Robert, the 
Earl of Surrey, Sir William Russell, and others, secretly 
stole out of their quarters and joined Stanley and Morris's 
detachment. 

A cold dense fog prevailed, but our troopers rode on 
merrily, until a sudden break in the clouds revealed to 
them some 3000 Spaniards posted on either side of the 
causeway, near Wansfeld. Involved in this dangerous 
ambush, the Englishmen had no resource but to clear a path 
with sword and spear, and they laid about them so vigor- 
ously, that the Spanish cavalry were fain to seek shelter 
behind the serried array of their pikemen, against whom 
our warriors made a succession of desperate charges ; but 
each time they broke through the ranks, those ranks were 
re-formed with fresh troops, and a heavy fire of musketry 
rolled incessantlv over the field. 

Sooth to say, Sidney had no right to be mingling in this 
bloody quarrel. His squadron lay at Deventer, and it was 
only that romantic courage of his which bordered upon 
recklessness that had brought him thither. He was not 
even half-armed, but like a true Paladin of old, spurred, in 
his daily undress, into the sharp contention. His horse was 
shot under him. He mounted another, and was gallopping 
forward, when he was hit in the thigh by a musket-shot, a 
little above the knee, shattering the bone, and cruelly tear- 
ing the flesh. He was fain to have continued his charge, 
but found himself unable to control his horse. Slowly, 
therefore, and in terrible pain, which he struggled to con- 
ceal, he returned to the English entrenchments. As he 
rode along, the incident immortally associated with his 
name occurred. * Being thirsty,' writes Lord Brooke, ' with 
excess of bleeding, he called for drink, which was presently 
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brought to him, but as he was putting the bottle to his 
mouth, he saw a foot soldier carried along, who had eaten 
his last at the same feast, ghastly casting up his eyes at the 
bottle, which Sir Philip perceiving, took it from his head 
before he drank, and delivered it to the poor man, with 
these words : " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 
He afterwards pledged the soldier in what remained of 
the refreshing draught/ 

Continuing on his way, he met his uncle Leicester, who 
was advancing to the scene of action with a considerable 
reinforcement. ' Oh, Philip ! * exclaimed the Earl, ' I am 
sorry to see thy hurt,' ' Oh, my Lord ! ' replied Sidney, * this 
have I done to do you honour, and Her Majesty some 
service.* When he reached the camp. Sir William Russell, 
observing his sad condition, burst into tears, and sighed — 
* Oh, noble Sir Philip ! there was never man attained hurt 
more honourably than you have done, nor any sword like 
unto you.* Sidney, in the submissive spirit of a Christian, 
replied, * God directed the bullet ' ; and desired the soldiers 
to examine his wound at once, while he had strength to 
bear the pain. They set the bone, but were unable to 
extract the bullet. He was then conveyed in Leicester's 
own barge to Arnheim on the Rhine, where he was joined 
by his loving wife, whose tender watchfulness soothed his 
pain, and cheered his dying hours. 

Yes ; his dying hours, for, from the first, only very faint 
hopes of his recovery were entertained. By the people of 
England, his grave illness was regarded with deep anxiety. 
The Queen wrote to him with her own hand, and desired 
that reports of his condition should be forwarded to her 
every day. His uncle and his comrades waited upon him 
assiduously, and would fain have persuaded themselves that 
there was no real danger of their losing their beloved 
friend. 

Sidney himself was not to be deceived. He knew that 
he was dying ; and calling around him the Dutch and 
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English chaplains who ministered in the camp, made an 
open profeasion of his Christian belief. He invited them to 
pray with him ; but expressed a wish to lead the devotions, 
because, he said, the secret sins of his heart were best known 
to himself, and he, therefore, was best instructed how to 
plead his cause before his Saviour. He much bewailed 
what seemed to him the vanity of his past life, and had 
even some prickings of conscience because he had written 
his romance of * Arcadia/ Then he made his will. ' I, Sir 
Philip Sidney, knight, sore wounded in body, but whole in 
mind, all praises to God, do make this my last will and 
testament in manner and form following.* He bequeathed, 
half his property to his wife ; to his daughter and only 
child, 4000 crowns, to be invested for her benefit, but not to 
be put to usury, and he desired that his debts should be 
faithfully discharged. The remainder of his property was 
left to his brother. 

His thoughts then turned to his old and favourite 
pursuit, and he wrote a lyric upon his wound, of which 
nothing but the title, * La Cuisse Rompue,* has been 
preserved. His sufferings, meanwhile, were terrible. From 
lying so long in bed, his skin was completely worn by the 
shoulder bld.des, nor did the pain decrease until morti- 
fication set in, which he composedly recognised as a certain 
sign of approaching death. ' I fear not to die,' he said ; 
' but I am afraid lest the pangs of death may be so grievous 
that I shall lose my understanding.* 

On the 17th of October it was evident that he was 
dying, and he took a last farewell of his friends and kins- 
men. To his brother he said, as he bade him adieu, — 
* Love my memory ; cherish my friends ; their faith to me 
may assure you they are honest; but, above all, govern your 
will and afiections by the will and word of your Creator, in 
one beholding the end of this world with all her vanities.* 

These were his last words. He soon afterwards fell 
into so deep a calm that his attendants, William Temple, 
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his secretary, and Gifford, one of his uncle Leicester's chap- 
lains, thought him insensible. Gifford, bending over him, 
tenderly said, — ' Sir, if you hear what I say, let us by some 
means know it ; and if you have still your inward joy and 
consolation in God, hold up your hand/ At these words 
Sidney lifted up his hand, and like a hero in the moment 
of victory, raised it over his head exultantly. Then he 
folded palm in palm, placing them together on his breast 
in an attitude of prayer, like those old crusaders whom in 
our churches we see in monumental show recumbent on 
their ancient tombs. And this position they maintained 
until they grew cold and rigid. 

It was on the 18th of October that Sir Philip Sidney 
died. Six weeks more and he would have completed 
his thirty-second year. His body was removed from 
Arnheim to Flushing, and thence across the seas to the 
England he had loved so well. After lying in state for 
nearly four months, it was interred in St Paul's Cathedral, 
on the 16th of February, 1587. The funeral procession 
was headed by thirty-two poor men, answering to the 
years of his age. Then came a company of his friends, 
including Sir Francis Drake. No part of the melancholy 
but picturesque ceremonial which usually attends a soldier 
to his grave was wanting. One page led the dead knight's 
horse ; another bore his broken lance. Five heralds carried 
severally his gilt spurs of knighthood, his gauntlets, his 
helmet and crest, his shield, and his coat-of-arms. The 
pall was upheld by four young men, the dearest of his 
friends, who were followed by his brother, Kobert Sidney, 
as chief mourner. Knights and nobles helped to swell the 
procession. The Seven United Provinces of Holland were 
each represented. So was the city of London by its Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen ; and the mournful train was closed 
up by a large body of musketeers, pikemen, and halberdiers. 
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Defence of the Country 

At various times during the reign of Elizabeth measures 
were projected for strengthening the national defences, and 
guarding the shores of England against invasion. In 1573 
a commission was issued, directed to the Justices of the 
Peace, * for general musters and training of all manner of 
persons liable for the wars, to serve as well on horseback as 
on foot/ But as the training and exercise of a multitude 
of people might seem costly and chargeable, and it might 
not be necessary in many places to arm and equip all the 
able-bodied, discretion was given to the commissioners to 
determine what might be a sufficient quota, meet to be 
* sorted in bands ' — here we have the origin of the trained 
bands, who afterwards played so conspicuous a part — and 
to be trained and exercised in such sort as might reason- 
ably be borne by a common charge of the whole country. 
In the sorting of these bands care was to be taken that in 
every hundred footmen there should be at least forty 
arquebusiers and twenty archers. Public games and 
matches were to be encouraged, so that the archers might 
be men of strength, and, therefore, the better able to shoot 
with the long bow. Attention was to be given to the 
provision of horses and horsemen, ' one of the best strengths 
to be required for the defence of the realm, and that which 
is thought to be most decayed and imperfect, and most 
necessarily to be increased/ 

Sir Henry Ellis reprints* a set of Instructions addressed 
to the Earl of Bedford, as Lord-Lieutenant of the South- 
western District, which we shall here transcribe 
(abridged) : — 

'Because at this present Her Majesty is specially 
occasioned, by reason of the doubtful proceedings of the 

* Archteolo^A, xxxv. 
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French, many manner of ways, to the annoyance and 
danger of this realm, to put the same, with all speed, in 
good order for defence thereof, and specially all parties 
thereof lying upon the sea-coasts, against attempts or 
invasions as may be made. Therefore Her Majesty required 
the earl immediately, with all speed, upon the receipt hereof, 
to renew such good orders as by him were the last year 
taken upon musters for the putting of the whole force of 
both the said counties in such a readiness of all men for 
horsemen and footmen, and for cannon, horse, weapons, and 
other necessary furniture, as the same may, by the direction 
of Her Majesty, or of the earl, best and most readily serve 
for the defence of any sudden attempt. 

*Item. Besides the lack of furniture of armour. Her 
Majesty also perceiveth that in the whole realm there is 
lack of men exercised and trained in feats of war, either to 
wear their armour, to use their weapons, to march in order, 
to do such things as be requisite. Therefore Her Majesty, 
by advice of the Council, will address certain honest, chosen 
captains, having knowledge, into divers shires, to be at the 
musters, and there to teach and train the people, as seemeth 
most convenient to be upon every holiday, in the afternoon, 
for two or three months* space. 

* Item. Because the counties of Devon and Cornwall lie 
upon the sea coast, and on the part of the sea both adjoin- 
ing the counties of Wiltshire, Somerset, and Gloucester, to 
have good regard to give succours as need shall require to 
the aid of the said counties of Devon and Cornwall, ajid 
that also the south part of Wales shall do the semblable 
towards Cornwall upon any dangerous attempt upon the 
coasts, wherefore Her Majesty thinketh best that the said 
lieutenant or the justices that be borderers shall confer, etc, 
as to measures. 

* The armour is to be seen and worn upon the ba^^ks 
of the persons that shall wear them, and made fit for 
them ; where any lack armour that ought to have it, they 
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be commanded to provide it by a reasonable day, and that 
they be informed that they shall have the same of the 
Qaeen's Majestie's store upon reasonable prices, as set 
forth below. 

* Finally, Her Majesty requireth her said lieutenant the 
care and government of her said counties and city, to be 
preserved both in quiet from danger of mutinies and 
rebellions, and from offence of the enemies. 

* The price of armour and artillery : — * 



The armour for a demi-lance 

A corslet 

A currier (a fire-arm like an arquebus 

with a longer barrel) 
Arquebus, complete 
Dagg, complete 
A bow of yew 
Livery arms and shaft 
Morris pike . 
A demi-lance staff 
A northern staff . 
A black bill . 
A halberd 
A morion 
Almaine rivet 
Sculler, the piece . 



, but 



XXX8 

xvj8 viijd 
xiiis 

xvj8 viijd 
ij8 vjd 

xxijd 

IIJ8 llljd 
iJB vjd 

XVJd 

vj8 viijd 

VJ8 viljd 

X8 

Vijd 



•Item. Where we are given to understand of great 
preparation that the King of Spain maketh by sea to raid 
into the Low Countries, we think it good providence, in 
respect as some unkindness that hath passed between us, to 
be careful for the conservation of our realm from all 
sudden invasion ; and therefore we will, that with all speed 
you take order for the defence of our said counties and 



* In Elixabeth'a reign money was about six times its present value. 
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city, especially those parts thereof lying upon the sea 
coasts, which be most subject to the dangerous attempts of 
foreign enemies.' 

The preparations for the invasion of England by the 
Spanish Armada, necessarily gave a great stimulus to 
defensive measures ; but they were by no means on an 
adequate scale to meet so colossal a danger, and our raw 
levies, hastily got together, could never have withstood the 
progress of Parma's veterans. On the 10th of February, 
1587, orders were sent out to the authorities of each county, 
requiring — that the levies should be put in array and in 
readiness at their different stations ; that convenient places 
should be assigned to five 'general-captains,' who were 
made answerable for the effective numbers of 500 each, and 
to two additional captains for 250, making, in the whole, a 
band or regiment of 3000 foot, to be reviewed and exer- 
cised, and in readiness to go on service, on the sea>coasts> 
under the orders of the general commander of the coast, to 
V>e afterwards named by Her Majesty; that the five captains 
should likewise muster the bands of horsemen, to be 
divided into bands of fifty for each comet, and appoint 
places of muster for the same ; that the whole might be 
returned, in good muster-rolls, as ready for service, and 
exercised at least twenty-five at a time, to qualify them 
for duty ; that a survey of the places where the enemy 
might land should be taken, and means provided speedily to 
convey, under proper leaders, the forces to resist him, and 
directions given to raise ramparts, not only against his 
landing, but also against his progress in the country ; that a 
proper number of pioneers should be raised to act on this 
duty; that every justice of the peace, being of quorum, 
should furnish two horsemen, and any other justice one ; 
that the towns, with the counties, should provide the 
necessary store of ammunition at a reasonable price ; that 
beacons should be erected on the sea-coast, and men placed 
near them to watch the motions of the enemy's ships ; and 
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that posts (messengers) should be in readiness to carry in- 
formation of his approach ; and that each band of 500 foot- 
men should be formed into a regiment, attended by 700 
horsemen, besides the horsemen famished by the justices of 
the peace, the whole properly arrayed and in good order, 
to withstand any attempt that the enemy may make to 
land or to advance. 

The whole military force which these arrangements 
were intended to provide was 87,281 foot and horse for 
England, and 45,208 for Wales ; in all, 132,489, exclusive of 
those to be supplied by the city of London. This force 
was to furnish three corps d' arm^: the first, of 22,000 
foot and 2000 horse, under the Earl of Leicester, was to be 
encamped at Tilbury, to cover the capital ; the second, of 
36,319 men, under Lord Hunsden, was assigned for the de- 
fence of the Queen's person, and, at the first note of alarm, 
was to assemble between Windsor and Harrow; and a third, 
34,350 strong, was held ready to move on any point of the 
south coast where the enemy might attempt a landing. A 
reserve of 21,172 men, besides 10,000 Londoners, would act 
when and where circumstances might require. ' The general 
plan of (^erations laid down appears to have been to attack 
the enemy on the sea-shore; but should the resistance 
mcule prove ineffectual, the troops were to retreat, to dispute 
every inch of ground, till joined by reinforcements from the 
neighbouring counties, then hang on the enemy's rear, if he 
took his direction either to London or advanced elsewhere 
into the interior of the Kingdom.* 

Happily the eflSciency of these measures and the value of 
our undisciplined levies, were never put to the test. What 
is certain is that there was no want of patriotic spirit ; that 
Elngland's sons would have fought for England as bravely 
and devotedly as their forefathers fought at Crecy or at 
Agincourt. The Lords of the Council called upon London 



• Sir Sibbald Soott, i, S75 
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to famish fire Uftooazid men anil fifteen ships. ' The city.* 
says Stow, ' asked two «iays respite for an answer, which 
was granted : and then entreated their lordships, in sign of 
their perfect love an*i loyalty to their Queen and country, 
kindly to accept ten thoosan*! mea and thirty ships amply 
furnished.' The trained ban«is obeyed the summons of their 
Queen with prompt enthusiasm. ' It was a pleasant sight/ 
we are told, *to behold the soldiers as they marched 
towards Tilbury, their cheerful countenances, courageous 
words and gestures, dancing and leaping wheresoever they 
cama' Catholics were as loval as Protestants ; the 
impulse of patriotism prevailed over the prejudice of 
religion. Yet granting all this, we believe that sober 
thinkers will be of Raleigh's opinion, as he gives expression 
to it in his ' History of the World.** * That the best way is 
to keep our enemies from treading upon our ground, 
wherein, if we fail, then must we seek to make him wish 
that he had stayed at his own home . . . Although the 
English will no leas disdain than anv nation under Heaven 
can do, to be beaten upon their own ground or elsewhere 
by a foreign enemy : yet to entertain those that shall assail 
us with their own beef in their bellies, and before they 
eat of our Kentish capons, I take it to be the wisest way. 
To do which His Majesty, after God, will employ his good 
ships on the sea, and not trust to any entrenchment upon 
the shore/ 

• * Raleigh's History of the World,' voL v, c. 1, 29. 
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CHAPTER IV 



IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I 



The military historian finds little to record in the reign 
of James I. In 1620, however, he resolved to make an 
effort, in conjunction with the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many, to defend the rights of his son-in-law, Frederick, 
the Elector Palatine, and for ^ brief space King of 
Bohemia; and in council appointed a Committee, — con- 
sisting of the Earls of Oxford, Essex, and Leicester, Lords 
Wilmot, Danvers, and Caulfield, Sir Edward Cecil, Sir 
Richard Morrison, and Captain John Bingham, — to report 
upon the men, supplies, shipping, and money the projected 
expedition would require. They advised (February 11, 
1620^ the employment of 25,000 foot, 5000 horse, and 
twenty pieces of artillery, and furnished the following 
estimate of cost : — 

For raising the said 25,000 foot, for their 
apparel and arms, viz., 20,000 pikes and 
muskets, at £3, 10s a man, and 5000 
calivers, at £3, 6s a man, . £77,836 8 
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The charge of raising 5000 horse, viz., 3600 
cuirassiers, at £30 a-piece, and 1500 
carbineers, at £20 a-piece, . . . 126,900 

Thechargeof transporting of 25,000 pikemen 
to the most convenient places of landing 
in the river of Maize (Meuse), and of the 
States in the Low Countries for lending 
their soldiers in the like expedition, at 4s 
the man, 5,000 

The charge of transporting 5000 horsemen to 
the same place, at 18s a-piece for horse 
and man, 4,500 

The Committee also gave full particulars of the charges, 
pay, and allowances of the officers and soldiers, and other 
expenses, amounting to a total which, we suppose, alarmed 
King James, since he abandoned the idea of an army, and 
despatched to the seat of war only a single regiment — 
which, however, was 2200 strong. It was commanded by 
Sir Horatio Vere (afterwards Lord Tilbury), whose repu- 
tation, as the ablest captain of the day, was such, that the 
foremost of the young nobility of England pressed forward 
for the honour of serving under him.* The little force» 
Avhose payment was defrayed by voluntary contributions, 
embarked for Holland on the 22nd of July. 

Vere's volunteers behaved with great gallantry; but the 
Protestant forces were outnumbered by the Imperialists, and 
could achieve no decisive success. The English, according 
to Camden, suflfered severely from the German winter ; and 
on one occasion the frost was so violent that they broke up 



* * Amongst the officers who took service under Vere were to be found the 
dissolute and reckless Earl of Oxford, fresh from his dissipations at Venice, and 
the sturdy, half- Puritan, Earl of Essex. In this enterprise there was room alike 
for the spirit, which twenty years afterwards animated the Parliamentary bands, 
and for the spirit which inspired the troopers who followed Rupert to the charge.' — 
S. K Gardiner, 'History of England from the Accession of James L to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War.' 
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-and burned a great many of their waggons for fuel, and the 
soldiers lay huddled up together upon the ground like 
^heep, * covered, as it were, with a sheet of snow/ After- 
wards the regiment went into winter quarters at Mannheim, 
Frankenthall, and Heidelberg. In the following year, 
Vere was appointed by the Elector Frederick to the 
<^ommand of his army in the Palatinate. 

In 1624, James, having quarrelled with Spain, was 
induced to tender some slight aid to the Dutch, who, under 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, were still engaged in their 
gallant struggle to throw oif the Spanish yoke. A force of 
6000 men was levied for this purpose and despatched to the 
Netherlands. He afterwards entered into a compact with 
France to undertake the recovery of the Palatinate and the 
Valtelline ; and entered upon the necessary preparations 
with some degree of earnestness. An army of 12,000 foot 
and 200 horse was levied * by press,* and placed under the 
command of Count Mansfeld, a daring but unscrupulous 
a.d venturer. It was marshalled in six regiments, under the 
Earl of Lincoln, Lord Doncaster, Lord Cromwell, Sir Charles 
Bich, Sir Andrew Grey, and Sir John Burrough. The 
rendezvous was Dover. But the men, pressed against their 
will, had little stomach for the service ; and the county 
officials, whose duty it had been to select them, had too fre- 
quently laid hands upon those who were most accessible, 
rather than upon those best fitted for the work. * Our 
soldiers,' writes an eye-witness, * are marching on all sides 
to Dover. God send them good shipping and success ; but 
such a rabble of poor and raw rascals have not lightly 
been seen, and go so unwillingly that they must rather 
be driven than led.* * It is lamentable,* wrote Dudley 
Carleton, *to see the heavy countenances of our pressed 
men, and to hear the sad farewells they take of their 
friends, showing nothing but deadly unwillingness to the 
service : and they move pity almost in all men in regard of 
the incommodity of the season, the uncertainty of the 
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employment, and the ill terms upon which they are like to 
serve, whereof I know not how discreetly I should do to 
tell you all that I hear spoken ; but it may suffice that I 
say the whole business is generally disliked, and few or 
none promise either honour to our nation by this journey, 
or anything but wretchedness to the poor soldiers.' 

On the 1st of February, 1625, the unfortunate soldiers, 
* poor and naked,' were landed at Flushing. There they 
were detained for several days, enduring great privations. 
At length, they were transferred to boats, which were to 
convey them to Gertruydenberg, a town near Breda. Three 
regiments reached the place of their destination ; the other 
three had gone but a few miles, when the frost came down 
upon them, and rendered further progress impossible. As 
they lay exposed to the freezing blasts and the driving 
snow, disease broke out among them, and they died like flies. 
The survivors would have perished of starvation but for 
the charity of the Dutch Government. 

Their comrades at Gertruydenberg fared no better. Na 
preparations had been made to supply them with pro- 
visions. 'All day long,' wrote Lord Cromwell, 'we go 
about for victuals, and bury our dead.' Forty or fifty 
deaths took place every twenty-four hours. At last, the 
son and heir of the Prince of Orange, Count Frederick, 
came to their relief, he sent them meat and bread, and 
straw with which to cover their benumbed limbs.* But 
the handful which had struggled through so many hard- 
ships were too few to cross the frontier into Germany, and 
it is useless to trace the painful and inglorious record 
further. 

Authorities :— ' State Papers— Elizabeth ' ; Camden, 
' Britannia ' ; Froude, * History of England ' ; Motleyl 
'United Netherlands'; T. Wright, 'Elizabeth and Her 
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Times ' ; Murdin, ' Hardwick Papers ' ; S. R. Gardiner, 
' History of England * ; Sir H. Ellis, * Letters of Eminent 
Persons,' 2nd series ; Johnston, ' Historia Reram Britanni- 
carum '; Ranke, 'History of England during the Seventeenth 
Century,* etc., etc. 



CHAPTER V 



IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES I 



The military history of the reign of Charles I begins as 
that of James I closed, with the record of a failure. 

Charles and his favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
had committed themselves to a war with Spain; but 
Parliament shewed little inclination to support it, and 
refused to grant the necessary supplies until, at all events, 
the just grievances of the people had been redressed. 
After much wrangling, it was induced to vote a small 
subsidy, and Charles, in a burst of sudden anger, dissolved 
it, declaring that he knew how to govern without its 
assistance. He proceeded to make good his words. Orders 
were issued to the lord-lieutenants of the country to raise 
by way of loan the money of which he stood in need. 
They were to apply to the wealthy for contributions, and 
to transmit to the Court the names of those who refused 
or delayed compliance. The response, nevertheless, was 
reluctant and limited ; but Charles and Buckingham 
pushed forward their military preparations, and a fleet of 
ninety sail, carrying 5000 seamen and 10,000 soldiers, under 
Sir Edward Cecil (created Viscount Wimbledon), as general 
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and admiral, and the Earl of Essex as vice-admiral, — neither 
of whom had had any experience of naval warfare, — was 
despatched to intercept the Spanish treasure-ships and 
attack Cadiz. 

Ill-officered, ill-manned, ill-provisioned, the expedition 
brought disgrace upon the English flag. The men, ' raised 
by press/ half-starved, badly paid, and without training, 
had no stomach for fighting, and disregarded the orders 
of their officers ; while the officers, though not wanting 
in bravery, were absolutely deficient in military knowledge. 

On the 22nd of October the fleet arrived in Cadiz Bay. 
A council of war was held at which some gallant spirits 
proposed an immediate attack on the great Spanish sea- 
port, but the majority were frightened at so daring a 
venture, and resolved to attack the fort of Puntal, which 
guarded the entrance to the main harbour, where lay 
the Spanish merchantmen, 'twelve tall ships and fifteen 
or sixteen galleys.' The fort quickly surrendered, but 
meanwhile the garrison of Cadiz had been largely rein- 
forced. Wimbledon, however, landed his troops, and began 
his march upon Cadiz. But in his haste no thought had 
been given to the army's supplies, and his men, tramping 
forward under a hot sun, began to grow faint with thirst 
and hunger. Wimbledon good-naturedly ordered a cask 
of wine to be brought out of a neighbouring house for 
their refreshment. *Even a little drop would have been 
too much for their empty stomachs, but the houses around 
were stored with sweet wines for the use of the West 
India fleets.* In a few minutes casks were broached in 
every direction, and well-nigh the whole army was reduced 
to a state of raving drunkenness.* Next morning, as the 
men could not be kept longer without food, Wimbledon 
marched them back to Puntal, and on the 27th re-embarked. 
Then for eighteen days he cruised to and fro in search 

♦ Howell, * Letters,' i. 4, p. 184. 
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of the Spanish treasure->hips, which, however, had long 
before stolen quietly into Cadiz Bar; and finally, with 
leaking ships, and mutiny and disease raging on board 
of them, struggle*! back home, ' to seek refuge in whatever 
port the winds and waves would allow.' 

Untaught by this deplorable failure. King and Minister 
next tume«l their inglorious arms against France, They 
found a pretext in the persecution which the Huguenots 
were undergoing: whose last stronghold, Rochelle, was 
besiefjed bv the roval armv, and its downfall would 
consummate the ruin of the French Reformers. It was 
hoped that a religious war would be popular with the 
nation, and a general loan was therefore ordered. But the 
anticipated enthusiasm did not show itself; in every 

county Charles's commissioners met i^nth stem refusals. 

It 

The recusants were harshly dealt with : but the refusals 
continued. The ports and maritime districts were required 
to furnish a certain number of war-ships, fully equipped. 
London was ordered to supply twenty. Its authorities 
represented that Queen Elizabeth had not asked for so 
many, even when the Spanish Armada threatened England 
with invasion. In reply, they were informed that the 
precedents of past times pointed to submission, and not to 
objection. At length, a fleet and an army were got 
together, and Buckingham took the chief command. His 
instructions were to maintain the English dominion of the 
seas, and relieve Rochelle. With a hundred ships, carrying 
6000 foot and 100 horse, he sailed from Stokes Bay on the 
27th of June. No enemy appeared, and Buckingham could 
not fulfil the first part of his instructions, to sweep the 
French and Spanish from the seas, for the same reason that 
the audience in Sheridan's * Critic * cannot see the Spanish 
fleet — because they were not in sight. Nay, a contem- 
porary versifier saw in this a reason for declaring that 
CTiarles I was superior to Edward III and Elizabeth : — 
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' I saw third Edward stain my flood 
By Kings with slaughtered Frenchmen's blood : 

And from Eliza's fleet 
I saw the vanquished Spaniards fly. 
But 'twas a greater mastery 

No foe at all to meet ; 
When they, without their ruin or dispute, 
Confess thy reign as sweet as absolute. ' 



On the evening of July 10th, Buckingham east anchor 
off St Martin s, the principal town of the island of Rh^, the 
forts of which held in check the commerce of Rochelle. 
He landed his troops on the 12th, though not without loss, 
and on the 17th laid siege to St Martin's. By the middle of 
August the works of investment had been completed ; but 
the French garrison maintained a sturdy resistance, and 
Buckingham soon discovered that he had undertaken a task 
beyond the means of his rapidly wasting little army. He 
was wanting neither in courage nor intelligence ; but he 
had no military capability, and could not cope with the 
difficulties of his position. In fairness, it must be said, 
that, with some of these, a greater commander might not 
have coped successfully. He asked for reinforcements, but 
none were sent. His men were deplorably straitened for 
provisions, and he had no money with which to purchase 
supplies. His officers were disaffected and insubordinate. 
The condition of affairs was thus painted by Sir Edward 
Conway in mid-September : * The army grows every day 
weaker; our victuals waste, our purses are empty, ammuni- 
tion consumes, winter grows, our enemies increase in 
number and power ; we have nothing from England.' A 
month later, and things had gone from bad to worse. The 
weather was cold and wet ; and the men, half -starved and in 
rags, suffered grievously in the trenches. The officers 
were * looking themselves blind * by sweeping the horizon 
with their telescopes for the first signs of reinforcements 
from Elngland, as in the old days of the Greek republics 
the soldiers of Nicias gazed across the Sicilian sea for the 
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expected triremes of Demosthenes. But the reinforcements 
came not, and on the 27th of October Buckingham gave 
orders that the citadel should be stormed. After suffering 
a heavy carnage, he was compelled to recall his men;* 
and on the 8th of November he re-embarked his army, 
though not without a sharp attack from the French, in 
which he sustained cruel loss. The si^e had probably 
cost the lives of nearly 4000 men. At all events, on the 
20th of October, the muster roll showed 6884 soldiers 
drawing pay; when the fleet arrived at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, their numbers had sunk to 2989. 

The English public, with grim humour, called the Isle 
of Rhd, which had swallowed up so many lives, the ' Isle of 
Rue/ ' Every man knows,' wrote Denzil Holies, * that since 
England was England it received not so dishonourable a 
blow. Four colonels slain, and, besides the colours lost, 
thirty-two taken by the enemy.* All the fault cannot 
justly be imputed to Buckingham. Colonel Crosby, who 
served in the expedition, says : — t* It is not to be doubted 
that the Duke had both courage, muniflcence, and industry 
enough, together with many other excellent parts, which 
in time would make him a renowned GeneraL But his 
prime officers undervaluing his directions because of his 
inexperience, and taking a boldness in regard of his levity 
to delin(|uents, did not only fail to co-operate with him, 
but by giving out that he cared to expose them all for 
his own vainglory, had infused into a great part of 
the army a mutinous disposition, inasmuch as whatsoever 
was directed touching our longer abode, or any attempt 
to be made upon the enemy, was either cried down. 



• * The retreat,' uayu Lord Clarendon, * had been a rout without an enemy, and 
the Kronoh had their revenge by the disorder and confusion of the Engliah 
thumnelveH, in which groat numbers of noble and ignoble were crowded to death 
or drowned.' 

t S. K, (lardiner, vi, 199 (cit. State Papers, Domestic, Ixxxiv, 78.) 
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or so slowly and negligently executed as it took none 
eifect.' 

In the following year another expedition was projected, 
and Buckingham went down to Portsmouth to hasten its 
equipment. There, on the 23rd of August, his brilliant 
career was cut short by the knife of Felton. 



CHAPTER VI 

CROnVELL'S CAMPAIGN IN SCOTLAND 

Negotations between Charles II and the Presbyterian 
rulers of Scotland resulted in the young king s acceptance, in 
1 650, of all the conditions they sought to enforce. He swore 
to be faithful to the Covenant, and submit himself to 
the counsel of the Parliament and the Church, to prohibit 
the exercise of the Catholic religion in all parts of his do- 
minions. In truth, he consented to everything, with the secret 
resolve of denying everything when once firmly established 
on the throne. He was then invited to repair to Scotland ; 
and escaping some danger from the cruisers of the Common- 
wealth, he arrived at the mouth of the Spey on the 3rd of 
July. Before he was allowed to land, he * signed both the 
Covenants, National and Solemn, and had notable sermons 
and exhortations made unto him by the ministers to per- 
severe therein.* By wa}' of Aberdeen he went on to the 
Earl Marshal's fortress at Dunnottar, and thence by Dundee 
and St Andrews to Falkland Palace. This royal progress 
alarmed the Council of State at Whitehall, and it was 
determined to stop it by force of arms. The command of 
the expedition organised for this purpose having been re- 
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fused by Fairfax, it was given to Cromwell, who, with 16,000 
men, veteran soldiers, strong in cavalry and artillery, 
crossed the Tweed on the 16th of July. 

The terror of his name went before him ; and the country 
as he advanced was abandoned by the peasantry, who feared 
he might lay as heavy a hand upon them as he had laid 
upon the Irish. He kept therefore along the coast, in order 
to obtain supplies from the English fleet. The Scotch 
might have checked him at Cockbumspath and the other 
deep gorges which run from the sea up into the heart of the 
wild Lammermuirs — positions where, as Cromwell pithily 
said, ' ten men to hinder is better than fifty men to make' 
— but he pushed forward with a rapidity which anticipated 
them. On the 26th he reached Dunbar, where he struck 
inland to Haddington, and round a low range of hills to 
Musselburgh, a small fisher- town on the Forth, six miles 
from Edinburgh. There he found the Scots, under Leslie, 
in front of him, their entrenched line extending from the 
Firth near Leith, across the heights of Hermitage Hill, 
Hawkhill, Restalrig, the Calton, and Salisbury Crags, to 
Edinburgh Castle. The position was formidably strong, 
and Cromwell in vain endeavoured to draw Leslie from it. 
That wary and experienced captain refused every challenge, 
trusting that want of provisions would compel Cromwell to 
submit, or to force his way back, with the certainty that 
retreat would cost him half his army. 

There were some affairs of outposts, one of which, on 
the occasion of Cromwell's retiring to his head-quarters at 
Musselburgh, he himself describes : — * We came to Mussel- 
burgh that night, so tired and wearied for want of sleep, 
and so dirty by reason of the wetness of the weather, that 
we expected that the enemy would make an onfall upon 
us ; which, accordingly they did between three and four of 
the clock this morning, with fifteen of their most select 
troops, under the command of Major-General Montgomery 
and Strachan, two champions of the Church, upon which 
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business there was great hope and expectation laid. The 
enemy came on with a great deal of resolution, beat in our 
guards, and pot a regiment of horse in some disorder ; bnt 
oar men, speedily taking the alarm, charged the enemy, 
rooted them, took many prisoners, killed a great many of 
them, did execution to within a qoarter of a mile of Edin- 
burgh. . . . This is a sweet beginning of your business, or 
rather the Lord's, and I believe is not very satisfactory to 
the enemy, especially the Kirk party. ... I did not think 
advisable to attempt upon the enemy, lying as he doth ; 
but seeing this would sufficiently provoke him to fight if 
he had a mind to it. I do not think he is less than six or 
seven thousand horse and fourteen or fifteen thousand foot. 
The reason I hear that they give out to their people why 
they do not fight us, is because they expect many bodies 
of men out of the north of Scotland, which, when they 
come, they give out they will then engage. But I believe 
they would rather tempt us to attempt them in their fast- 
ness, within which they are intrenched, or else hoping we 
shall perish for want of provisions, which is very likely to 
be, if we be not timely and fully supplied/ 

On another occasion, as they retired towards the camp 
at Musselburgh, * the enemy perceiving it,' — for, from his 
elevated position, Leslie could watch at his leisure the 
various movements of Crom well's army, — * and, as we 
conceive, fearing we might interpose between them and 
Edinburgh, though ,it was not our intention, albeit, it 
seemed so by our march, retreated back again with all 

haste, having a bog and pass between them and us 

Tliat night we quartered within a mile of Edinburgh and 
the enemy. It was a most tempestuous night and wet 
morning. The enemy marched in the night between Leith 
and Edinburgh, to interpose between us and our victual, 
they knowing that it was spent. But the Lord in mercy 
prevented it. And perceiving in the morning, got time 
enough, through the goodness of the Lord, to the seaside to 
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re^victual, the enemy being drawn up upon the hill near 
Arthur Seat, looking upon us but not attempting anything/ 

For upwards of a month the two armies continued to 
face each other, Leslie clinging staunchly to his defences, 
and Cromwell beginning to suffer from want of provisions. 
On the 13th of August, he suddenly turned the flank of 
the Scots, and posted himself on the slopes of the Pent- 
lands in their rear, in the hope of forcing them to fight 
by cutting off their supplies. ' The gude wives fled with 
their bairns and gear,' and when the English soldiers set 
fire to the furze bushes, falsely reported that they were 
burning the houses. But Leslie made no other movement 
than to bring over his guns to the western side of Edin- 
burgh, and still kept close within his fastness. Nothing 
would tempt him into the field. 'We march,' as Carlyle 
puts it, ' with defiant circumstance of war, round all acces- 
sible sides of Edinburgh ; encamp on the Pentlands, return 
to Musselburgh for provisions ; go to the Pentlands again, 
enjoy one of the beautifuUest prospects, over deep blue 
seas, over yellow cornfields, dusky Highland mountains, 
from Ben Lomond round to the Bass again ; but can get 
no battle.' The weather was broken, and the autumn 
equinox with its stormy days and nights approaching. On 
the 31st of August Cromwell suddenly retreated to Dunbar, 
where he had command of the sea for munitions and pro- 
visions, and for the transport of his troops if suflBcient 
shipping could be brought up. Leslie immediately let 
loose his men, and marched with so much agility that 
his vanguard reached Prestonpans before the English 
van was completely out of it. Throughout that day, and 
throughout Sunday, the 1st of September, Leslie pressed 
the pursuit closely, and on Monday night, occupied the 
hills that dominate Dunbar and its little harbour, so as 
to hem in the English army between his lines and the sea. 

The old * fischar's toun ' of Dunbar stands ' high and 
windy' on a rocky promontory which projects abruptly 
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into the northern waters. To the east rises St Abb's 
Head, a rugged, swarthy-looking mass of cliflF; to the 
west, but close at hand lie the bay and village of Belhaven ; 
seaward, the isolated rock of the Bass, stormy home of the 
sea birds, looms conspicuously ; while, to the north-east, the 
shadows of the green Fifeshire hills rest upon the horizon. 
From the bottom of Belhaven Bay to that of the west sea- 
bight, St AbVs-ward, the town and its environs form a 
peninsula, along the base of which, on a line not exceeding 
a mile and a half in extent, CromwelVs army, on Monday 
the 2nd of September, lay encamped, with its tents and the 
town behind it. About a mile distant, on the summit of a 
semi-circular range of dusky heights which enclose the 
neck of the said peninsula, — a long narrow ridge, locally 
known as the Dun or Doon, — were posted Leslie and his 
(yovenanters, upwards of twenty thousand strong, and 
along with them, to share in the expected victory, * the 
Committees of Kirk and Estate,* the chief digni terries, civil 
and ecclesiastical, of the country. The chief pass, that of 
Cockburnspath (or Copperspath,) leading across the 
shoulder of the Lammermuirs into the Lowlands, Leslie 
had occupied in force, so that Cromwell wrote to Haselrig, 
the Parliament's General at Newcastle : — * We are upon an 
engagciricnt very difficult. The enemy have blocked up 
our way at the Pass, through which we cannot get without 
almost a miracle. He lieth so upon the hills that we know 
not how to come that way without great difficulty, and our 
lying here daily consumeth our men, who fall sick beyond 
ima;;ination.' . . . 

* I perceive,' he continues, ' your forces are not in a 
capacity for present release. Wherefore, whatever becomes 
of UH, it will be well for you to get what forces you can 
together, and the South to help what they can. The 
business nearly concerneth all Good People. If your forces 
had been in a readiness to have fallen upon the back of 
Copperspath, it might have occasioned supplies to come to 
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us. But the only wise God knows what is best. All shall 
work for good. Our spirits are comfortable, praised be the 
Lord, though our present condition be as it is. And indeed 
we have much hope in the Lord, of whose mercy we have 
had large experience.' 

Cromwell's right touched Belhaven Bay, his left was 
protected by Broxmouth or Brocksmouth House (the Earl 
of Roxburgh's,) where a small burn, the Brock, which rises 
in the Lammermuirs, and winds round Doon Hill, finds its 
way into the sea. This bum flows through a deep grassy 
glen about fifty feet wide, on the left bank of which, 
Cromwell, on the 2nd of September, drew up his forces in 
battle order. 

Battle of Dunbar, September 3, 1650 

In the course of the afternoon, no less to Cromwell's 
surprise than to his delight, the Scots on the Hill of Doon 
began to move down into the plain. The movement lasted 
all night, and at daybreak they had relinquished the ad- 
vantage of their position. Whether in this change of tactics 
Leslie acted on his own judgment, or was overruled by the 
Committees of the Estates and the Church, who frequently 
imposed their will upon him, is uncertain.* At all events, 
morning showed the two armies facing one another on 
either side of the Brock ; but whoever began the attack 
would still be hampered by the necessity of crossing its deep, 
trough-like channel. 

Out of Cromwell's peninsula two small * passes' traversed 
this barrier of the Brocksbum. One of these was near the 
seaward opening, and close by it stood a shepherd's small 
hut, which it became highly important to seize. Major- 
General Lambert and Colonel Pride placed there, early in 
the morning, a picket of six troopers and fifteen foot ; but 



* Bishop Burnet is the authority for the interference of the Committees. 
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they were driven out by Leslie's horse, who killed nine and 
took three prisoners. Among the latter was a musketeer, 
* a very stout man, though he had but a wooden arm,' who 
was immediately brought into the presence of General 
David Leslie himself, and made to answer the questions put 
to him. * Did the enemy intend to fight ? ' ' What do you 
think we came here for ? We came for nothing else ! ' 
' Soldier, how will you fight, when you have shipped half of 
your men and all your great guns ? ' * Sir, if you please to 
draw down your men, you shall find both men and great 
guns too ! * An oflBcer here interposed : ' How dare you 
answer the General so saucily ? ' 'I only answer the ques- 
tion put to me.* Pleased with the man's surly frankness, 
Leslie let him go free ; and, making his way back to the 
Puritan camp, he reported to Cromwell what had passed, 
adding, discontentedly, that he had lost twenty shillings by 
the business, plundered from him by the enemy. But the 
Lord General changed his humour to that of rejoicing, by 
giving him two gold pieces or forty shillings. 

The second pass across the Brocksbum lay about a mile 
east from the former pass, in the line now broken by the 
London road, and at a point where the * steep grassy glen ' 
flattens itself out into a tolerable slope ; tolerable, though 
still somewhat rugged on the southern (or Leslie's) side^ 
At this pass, as we shall presently see, took place 'the 
brunt or essential agony * of the Battle of Dunbar. 

When Leslie brought down his army to the edge of the 
Brock and the glen — then golden with the waving harvest 
— Cromwell was walking with Lambert in the garden of 
Brocksmouth House. He no sooner detected the forward 
movement of the Scotch than he exclaimed — 'The Lord 
hath delivered them into our hands ; they are coming down 
to us ! ' Calling Monk and other oflScers to his councils, 
he immediately pointed out how Leslie's main body was 
cooped up in the narrow sloping ground between the Hill 
of Doon and the burn, while the right wing, as it drew 
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down towards the glen, exposed itself to a flank attack. If 
it were defeated, and driven back upon the main body, the 
whole of Leslie's force would be plunged into wreck and 
ruin. This was the plan of battle on which he decided for 
the morrow. 

It was a wild and tempestuous night, with close nipping 
showers of sleet and hail. All through its stormy darkness, 
Cromwell's men stood to their arms, or lay within instant 
reach of them, listening to the sounds of wind and sea 
that mingled in grim discord. About three in the morn- 
ing Leslies musketeers were ordered to extinguish their 
matches, all but two in a company ; and to seek shelter and 
sleep, as best they could, under the field of * corn-stacks.' 
The English Puritans, however, still kept their vigil of 
prayer and watchfulness. At five the word was given, and 
six regiments were ordered to mount and seize the pass 
across the Brock. At this moment the moon poured her 
silvery radiance upon the sea, while in the east the coming 
day was already lighting up the horizon. 

Oliver in person accompanied the advance, eagerly look- 
ing for the arrival of General Lambert, who was charged 
with the attack, but had not completed the disposal of his 
battalions on the right. At length he came, and not too 
soon ; for the Scotch, hoping no doubt to surprise the Lord 
General, had begun to move. The blare of trumpets 
awoke the echoes; CromweH's cannon suddenly blazed 
along the line, and with a mighty shout of ' The Lord of 
Hosts ! the Lord of Hosts ! ' his veterans swept across the 
bum, and fell upon the Scotch main body, who, taken 
all unawares, with matches extinguished and stifiened 
limbs, were panic stricken. Almost simultaneously Lam- 
bert came into collision with the right wing, and a stubborn 
contest ensued. The Scotch horse, * with lances in the front 
rank,' made a doughty resistance, so that for half-an-hour 
the issue was undecided ; but his infantry coming up, Lam- 
bert pressed the attack more and more closely, until the 
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enemy yielded. Then, as Cromwell had foreseen, the broken 
squadrons reeled back on the main body, throwing it 
into terrible disorder, and trampling their own comrades 
beneath their horses' hoofs. Some ten thousand Scots 
were slain upon the field. * I never saw such a charge 
of foot and horse/ says one who was present. * They run, 
I profess, they run ! ' exclaimed Cromwell ; and just as 
the sunrise flashed across the quivering waters, he raised 
the prayer, * Let God arise and let His enemies be 
scattered ! ' It was taken up by his victorious fighting- 
men, who, with their martial ardour kindled irrepressibly, 
made a final charge upon the retreating Scots, and drove 
them * in tumultuous wreck ' to Belhaven and Dunbar, 
whence Colonel Harker conducted the pursuit as far a* 
Haddington. While the cavalry were gathering up for 
this long chase, Cromwell made a halt, and high above the 
dreary sounds of the failing battle rose the 117th psalm : — 

• Oh give ye praise unto the Lord, 

All nati-ons that be ; 
Likewise, ye people all, acconi 
His name to magnify ! 

* For great to us-ward ever are 

His loving tenderness ; 
His truth endures for evermore ; 
The Lord O do ye bless ! * 

Ten thousand prisoners were taken — about one half of 
whom, ^starved, sick, and wounded,' were released; tosrether 
with all the artillery, stores and baggage, some 15,000 arms, 
and near 200 colours. General David Leslie rode from the 
lost field with such activity that he reached Edinburgh b}'' 
nine o'clock ; the elder Leslie, Earl of Leven, who had served 
as a volunteer, did not get there until two. 

Such was the rout of Dunbar. The victor's account of 
it is as follows : — 

* Upon Monday evening, — the enemy's whole numbers 
were very great ; about 6000 horse, as we heard, and 16,000 
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foot at least ; ours drawn down, as to sound men, to about 
7500 foot and 3500 horse, — upon Monday evening, the enemy 
drew down to the right wine: about two-thirds of their left 
wincr of horse. To the right wing ; shogging also their 
foot and train much to the right ; causing their right wing 
of horse to edge down towards the sea We could not well 
imagine but that the enemy intended to attempt upon 
us, or to place themselves in a more exact condition of in- 
terposition. The Major-General and myself coming to the 
Earl of Roxburghe*s house, and observing this posture, I 
told him I thought it did give us an opportunity and advan- 
tage to attempt upon the enemy. To which he immedi- 
ately replied, that he had thought to have set the same 
thing to me. So that it pleased the Lord to set this appre- 
hension upon both of our hearts at the same instant. We 
called for Colonel Monk, and showed him the thing ; and 
coming to our quarters at night, and demonstrating our 
apprehensions to most of the Colonels, they also cheerfully 
concurred. 

* We resolved therefore to put our business into this 
posture. That six regiments of horse, and three regiments 
and-a-half of foot should march in the van ; and that the 
Major-General, the Lieutenant-General of the horse, and 
Commissary-Generals (Lambert, Fleetwood, Whalley), and 
Colonel Monk to command the brigade of foot, should lead 
on the business ; and that Colonel Pride's brigade, Colonel 
Overton's brigade, and the remaining ten regiments of 
horse should bring up the cannon and rear. The time of 
falling in to be by break of day — but through some delays 
it proved not to be so, not till six o'clock in the morning. 

'The enemy's word was The Covenant, which it had been 
for divers days. Ours — The Lord of Hosts. The Major- 
General, Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, and Commissary- 
General Whalley, and Colonel Twistleton gave the onset ; 
the enemy being in a very good posture to receive them, 
having the advantage of their cannon and foot against our 
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horse. Before our foot could come up, the enemy made a 
strong resistance, and there was a very hot dispute at 
sword's point between our horse and theirs. Our first foot, 
after they had discharged their duty (being overpowered 
with the enemy), received some repulse, which they soon 
recovered. For my own regiment, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel GofFe, and my Major, White, did come 
seasonably in, and, at the push of pike, did repel the 
stoutest regiment the enemy had there, mainly with the 
courage the Lord was pleased to give, which proved a great 
amazement to the residue of their foot ; this being the first 
action between the foot. The horse, in the meantime, did, 
with a great deal of courage and spirit, beat back all 
oppositions ; charging through the bodies of the enemy's 
horse, and of their foot, who were, after the first repulse 
given, made by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to their 
swords. . . . 

* The best of the enemy's horse being broken through 
and through in less than an hour's dispute, their whole 
army being put into confusion, it became a total rout ; 
our men having the chase and execution of them near eight 
miles. We believe that, upon the place, and near about it, 
were about 3000 slain. Prisoners taken ; of their officers 
you have this enclosed list, of private soldiers, near 10,000. 
The whole baggage and train taken, wherein was good 
store of match, powder and bullet, all their artillery, great 
and small, thirty guns. We are confident they have left 
behind them not less than 15,000 arms. I have already 
brought in to me near two hundred colours, which I here- 
with send you. . . I do not believe we have lost twenty 
men.' 

' The battle of Dunbar,* says Dr. Hill Burton, * concludes 
an epoch in Scottish history. The ecclesiastical parties 
retain their picturesque peculiarities and their bittemesa 
Tragic incidents occur, born of treachery and cruelty on 
the one side and rugged fanaticism on the other ; but that 
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momentous exercise of power which had endowed these 
peculiarities with a certain awe of dignity was gone, and 
hereafter these parties have a merely local history/ 

On the 3rd of September, Cromwell broke up his camp 
at Dunbar, and marched to Edinburgh. He entered the 
citj' unopposed ; but the Castle did not surrender until 
after a blockade of three months, and a bombardment 
(December 18th.) For some weeks the Lord-General was 
occupied in a curious theological controversy with certain 
obstinate Presbyterian ministers, and in providing for the 
regular administration of public affairs. Charles II, with 
the Scottish authorities, had retired to Perth, and on the 
1st of January, 1651, he was crowned at Scone, the old 
palace of the Scottish kings, hard by. At Stirling, David 
Leslie was assembling about him the wrecks of his army. 
The Covenanters in the west got together a force of some 
5000 men ; but Cromwell hastened to Glasgow, and put it 
in a position of defence, under Lambert and Whalley, who 
soon dispersed the rabble, and took prisonej-s their principal 
officers. * This miscarriage of aftairs in the weat,' says 
Baillie, * by a few unhappy men, put us all under the foot 
of the enemy. They presently ran over all the country, 
destroying cattle and crops, putting Ghisgow and all other 
places under grevious contributions.* 

During the winter Cromwell remained in his quarters 
at Edinburgh, suffering severely from illness. On the 10th 
of February, 1651, he marched towards Stirling, but a storm 
of wind, hail, snow, and rain compelled him to return. His 
illness, very serious in character, hung about him until June. 
* I thought I should have died of this fit of sickness,' he 
wrote in reply to the anxious inquiries of the Council of 
State ; ' but the Lord seemeth to dispose otherwise.' This 
was in March. As soon as his health was to some extent 
re-established, he paid a second visit to Ghisgow, and with 
his usual activity, attended to public affairs. In May he 
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underwent a relapse, his disease <leveloped into agne, 
which went and came, until, at the end of the month, the 
Parliament gave him leave to return to England *for 
milder air,' and the Council of State despatched two 
London doctors to attend upon him. But, at the first signs 
of summer, he threw off his physical disabilities, and re- 
sumed the campaign. On the 25th of June, he concentrated 
his forces in their old camp on the Pentland Hills, and 
thence advanced towards Stirling, by way of Linlithgow. 
* The enemy,' he wrote to the Council of State, ' is at his 
old work, and lieth in and near Stirling, where we cannot 
come to fight him, except we please, or we go upon too — 
too manifest hazards, he being very strongly laid himself, 
and having a very great advantage there.' Crossing into 
Fife, he captured Burntisland and Inchgarvie, and cut 
off Leslie's supplies ; after which he marched upon Perth, 
which surrendered after a two days' siege (August 2nd). 
This bold flank movement had the effect which, no doubt, 
Cromwell had anticipated. It drew Leslie from his fortified 
camp, by throwing open the road to England ; and Charles, 
acting on his general's advice, immediately moved south- 
ward, at the head of eleven thousand men, to strike a 
mortal blow at ' the heart of the Commonwealth.* 

On the 6th of August the King entered Carlisle; and im- 
mediately issued a proclamation offering pardon to those 
who would return to their allegiance, with the exception 
of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Cook. He was also pro- 
claimed King of England, and similar proclamations were 
made at Penrith and other market-towns. But, contrary 
to expectation, the Loyalists did not rise; the reinforce- 
ments which joined him were inconsiderable ; the country, 
where not hostile, was indifferent. The gates of Shrews- 
bury were shut against the invader. He pressed forward, 
however, with the view of crossing the Malvern Hills, 
and getting into the West, where the royal cause had 
always flourished. 
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Meanwhile, the alarm in London was very great. Even 
Bradshaw, the Lord President, stout-hearted as he was, 
could not conceal his anxiety, while some of the Puritan 
leaders * raged and uttered discontents against Cromwell, 
and suspicions of his fidelity/ 'Both the city and the 
country,' says Mrs Hutchinson, * were all enraged, and 
doubtful of their own and the Commonwealth's safety/ 
Cromwell had fully expected this condition of the public 
feeling. To Lenthall he wrote : * The enemy being some 
few days* march before us will trouble some men's thoughts, 
and may occasion some inconveniences, which I hope we 
are as deeply sensible of, and have been, and I trust shall 
be as diligent to prevent as any. And, indeed, this is our 
comfort, that in simplicity of heart as towards God we 
have done to the best of our judgment, knowing that if 
some issue were not put to this business, it would occasion 
another winter's war, to the ruin of your soldiery, for 
whom the Scots are too hard in respect of enduring the 
winter difficulties of this country, and to the endless 
expense of the treasure of England in prosecuting this 
war. It may be supposed we might have kept the enemy 
from this by interposing between him and England, which 
truly I believe we might ; but how to remove him out 
of this place, without doing what we have done, unless we 
had had a commanding army on both sides of the river 
of Forth, is not clear to us ; or how to answer the incon- 
veniences afore-mentioned, we understand not. We pray, 
therefore, that (seeing there is a possibility for the enemy 
to put you to some trouble) you would with the same 
courage, guarded upon a confidence in God, wherein you 
have been supported to the great things God hath used 
you in hitherto, — improve, the best you can, such forces 
as you have in readiness, or may on the sudden be 
gathered together, to give the Enemy some check, until 
we shall be able to reach up to him, which we trust in 
the Lord we shall do our utmost endeavour in.' 
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As soon as the southward inarch of the Scotch was 
known, Cromwell despatched Lambert with his cavalry to 
join Harrison and the force stationed at Newcastle, and ride 
rapidly westward, so as to impede them in their passage 
through Lancashire ; watching their movements, straiten- 
ing their quarters, harassing their front and rear, but not 
risking a battle. Appointing Monk to the command in 
Scotland, and leaving with him 6000 men, Cromwell, with 
the rest of his army, pushed rapidly across the Border. He 
marched by way of York, Nottingham, Coventry, Stratford, 
and Evesham, raising all the county militias, and drawing 
in such numerous levies, that when he pitched his tents on 
the south-east side of Worcester, on the 28th of August, he 
was at the head of 30,000 men. 

Charles had arrived at Worcester on the 22nd, and 
formally set up his standard. . On that same day, nine years 
before, his father had raised his standard at Nottingham — 
we know with what fatal result. * Men,* as Carlyle says, 'may 
make their reflections.' He afterwards issued a summons 
for all male subjects, of due age, to gather round the 
banner of their Sovereign Lord at a general muster of his 
forces on the 26th of August. Only a few gentlemen pre- 
sented themselves, with a following of about two hundred. 
It was clear that his enterprise was doomed to failure. 
Worcester, however, was, as Clarendon says, * a very good 
post ' for the young king to make a stand ; seated almost 
in the middle of the kingdom, and in as fruitful a country 
as any part of it ; a good city, severed by the noble river 
Severn from all the adjacent counties; Wales behind it, 
from whence levies might be made of great numbers of 
stout men. It was a place where the King s friends might 
repair, if they had the affections they pretended to have ; 
and it was a place where he might defend himself, if the 
enemy would attack him, with many advantages, and could 
not be compelled to engage his army in a battle till 
Cromwell had gotten men enough to encompass him on 
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every side ; and then the King might choose on which side 
to fight, since the enemy would be on both sides the river, 
and could not come suddenly to relieve each other.' Charles 
was unprepared for the rapidity of Cromwell's pursuit; and 
for his skill and daring in attack. The ingenious calcula- 
tions of his advisers were set at naught by the military 
genius of their great enemy. 

Battle of Worcester, September 3, 1650 

On the night of the 20th of August Cromwell ordered 
Lambert, with his vanguard, to cross the Severn at Upton, 
a few miles below Worcester. Upton Bridge had been 
partly demolished by the Royalists, but the Puritan soldiers 
* straddled across the parapet ' and repaired it, after which 
they threw themselves into Upton Church, fortified it, and 
held it stoutly against all the Royalist attacks. On the 
evening of Sunday, September the 2nd, Fleetwood, with the 
main body of the infantry, crossed the bridge, and prepared 
to advance next day against the Scottish posts on the south- 
west — that is, in the suburb of St John, about a mile from 
the city, and separated from it by the river, — at the same 
time that Cromwell delivered an assault on the south-east. 
The reader will bear in mind that Cromwell was on the 
city side of the river, where the ground was occupied by 
fruitful fields and intersected by hedges which presented 
formidable obstacles to cavalry fighting. 

Between Fleetwood at Upton and the enemy at St John's 
flowed the river Teme, a tributary of the Severn, which it 
joins about a mile below Worcester. This stream Fleetwood 
was instructed to cross, either by the Bridge at Penrith, 
driving the Royalists off it, or by building a bridge of boats 
near the point of junction ; while Cromwell, within pistol 
shot of the latter, built another bridge of boats across the 
Severn, and thus enabled the various divisions of his army 
to keep touch with one another. 
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It was five o'clock in the afternoon of September the 
3rd before these bridges were ready, and Fleetwood's troops 
arrived on the opposite bank of the Teme. Charles from 
the cathedral-tower had anxiously watched their operations. 
As he continued his sur\*ey, he saw the Roundheads driving 
back the Scots 'at push of pike' from hedge to hedge, 
penning them up in the suburb of St John's. He saw the 
rapid march of horse and foot across Cromwell's bridge of 
boats, though he did not know that the great Puritan was 
leading the attack in person, and had been the first to set 
foot on the enemy s ground. The opposition was stubborn ; 
the Scots took a^lvantage of every hedge to keep the Puri- 
tan soldiers at bay. Charles and his military advisers 
caine to the conclusion that there, on the west bank of the 
river and among the hedge-rows, nearly all Cromwell's 
soldiers must be engaged, and that by sallying forth on the 
east side, they would take him at a disadvantage, and 
win the victory. The trumpets sounded, and the Royalists 
joined battle, but Cromwell quickly recalled some of his 
regiments across the bridge of boats, and then horse and 
ffxjt were alike hotly engaged in the clash of arms. * As 
stitt' a contest,' says Cromwell, 'for four or five hours, 
as ever I have seen.' But in the end the victory was with 
the army of the Parliament. Through Sudbury Gate, on the 
east, through St John's suburb,and over Severn Bridge on the 
west, the Scots were crushed back into the streets of Wor- 
cester. Then ' such a general consternation,' says Crom- 
well, ' possessed the whole army, that the rest of the horse 
fled, and all the foot threw dow^n their arms before they 
were charged. When the King came back into the town, 
he found a good body of horse which had been persuaded 
to make a stand, though much the major part passed 
through upon the spur. The King desired those who stayed 
that they would follow him, that they might look upon the 
enemy, who, he believed, did not pursue them. But when 
His Majesty had gone a little way, he found most of the 
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horse were gone the other way, and that he had none but 
a few servants of his own about him. Then he sent to 
have the gates of the town shut, that none might get in 
one way, nor out the other ; but all was confusion ; there 
were few to command, and none to obey, so that the King 
stayed till very many of the enemy's horse were entered the 
town, and then he was persuaded to withdraw himself.* 
It is said that when his squadrons refused to face the Iron- 
sides again he cried, — * Shoot me dead, rather than let me 
live to see the sad consequences of this day/ 

In the district round Worcester, the night after the 
battle was a night of horror. The Scottish horse fled in 
every direction ; the foot soldiers hid themselves in the 
woods or under the hedges of the com fields ; and Crom- 
well's victorious veterans hunted them down for many 
miles around. Richard Baxter who, at the time, resided in 
Kidderminster, gives us a vivid picture of the rout : — * I 
was newly gone to bed,' he says, ' when the noise of the 
flying horse acquainted us of the overthrow ; and a piece 
of one of Cromwell's troops that guarded Burdley Bridge 
having tidings of it, came into our streets, and stood in the 
open market place before my door, to surprise those that 
passed by. And so when many hundreds of the flying army 
came together, when the thirty troopers cried stand, and 
fired at them, they either hasted away or cried quarter, not 
knowing in the dark what number it was that charged 
them, and so as many were taken there, as so few men 
could lay hold on ; and till midnight the bullets flying to- 
wards my door and windows, and the sorrowful fugitives 
hasting by for their lives, did tell me the calamitousness of 
war.' 

For some time after the issue of the battle was decided 
Cromwell, we are told, was overpowered by the vehemence 
of his emotions. Calling Lambert and Fleetwood to him, 
he exclaimed, with a burst of loud laughter, that he would 
knight them, as heroes were knighted of old, on the field 
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where they had achieved their honour. He soon regained 
his self-control ; and Viehavel, as a shrewd observer notes, 
' with much affability : in all his discoorses aboai Wor- 
cester, would seldom mention anything of himself; men- 
tione^l others onlv; and ffave, as was due, the irlorv of the 
action unto God.' 

At two oclock that night Cromwell retired to his 
tent, and drew up a description of this crowning battle for 
LenthalK the Speaker. A fuller narrative was written 
the next dav : for the reader s convenience we transcribe 
it here : — 

' The battle was fouixht with various success for some 
hours, but still hopeful on your part ; and in the end 
V^ecame an absolute victory, and so fell an one as proved 
a total defeat and ruin of the enemy's army; and a 
possession of the town, our men entering at the enemy's 
heels, anJ fi;^htin|y with them in the streets with very great 
courage. We took all their baggage and artillery. What 
the .slain are I can ^ve you no account, because we have 
nr>t taken an exact view; but they are very many, and 
must needs b^ so, because the dispute was long and very 
near at hand : and often at push of pike, and from one 
defence to another. There are about six or seven thousand 
prisoners taken here; and many officers and noblemen 
of very great quality : Duke Hamilton, the Eiarl of Rothes, 
and divers other noblemen. I have the Eiarl of Lauder- 
dale : many officers of great quality ; and some that will 
be fit suV)jf.»cts for your justice. 

' We have sent very considerable parties after the flying 
enemy ; I hear they have taken considerable numbers of 
prisoners, and are very close in the pursuit Indeed, I 
hear the country riseth upon them everywhere; and I 
l>elieve the forces that lay, through Providence, at Burdley, 
and in Shropshire and Staffordshire, and those with Colonel 
Lilbum, were in a condition, as if this had been foreseen, to 
intercept what should return. 
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* A more particular account than this will be prepared 
for you as we are able. I hear they had not many more 
than a thousand horse in their body that fled; and I believe 
you have near five thousand forces following and inter- 
posing between them and home. What fish they will catch, 
Time will declare. Their army was about sixteen thousand 
strong ; and fought ours on the Worcester side of Severn 
almost with their whole, whilst we had engaged about half 
our army on the other side, but with parties of militias. 
Indeed it was a stiff business ; yet I do not think we have 
lost two hundred men. Some new raised forces did perform 
singular good service, for which they deserve a very high 
estimation and acknowledgment, as also for their willing- 
ness thereunto — forasmuch as the same has added so much to 
the reputation of your affairs. They are all despatched home 
again ; which I hope will be much for the care and satisfac- 
tion of the country, which is a great fruit of these successes. 
' The dimensions of this mercy are above my thoughts. 
It is, for aught I know, a crowning mercy. Surely, if it be 
not, such a one we shall have, if this provoke those that are 
concerned in it to thankfulness ; and the Parliament to do 
the will of Him who has done His will for it, and for the 
Nation, whose good pleasure it is to establish the Nation 
and the Change of the Government, by making the people 
so willing to the defence thereof, and so signally blessing^ 
the endeavours of your servants in this late great work. I 
am bold hereof to beg, that all thoughts may tend to the 
promotion of His honour who hath wrought so great salva- 
tion, and that the futures of these continued mercies may 
not occasion pride and wantonness, as formerly the like hath 
done to a chosen nation; but that the fear of the Lord, even 
for His mercies, may keep an Authority and a People so 
prospered, and blessed, and witnessed unto, humble and 
faithful ; and that justice and righteousness, mercy and 
truth, may flow from you, as a thankful return to our 
gracious God.' 

VOL I E 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ARMY UNDER THE PROTECTORATE — THE BATTLE OF 

THE DUNES 

Glancing at the condition of Europe in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, a recent historian observes * that 
while England had been absorbed in her arduous struggle 
for freedom, the whole face of the world around her had 
changed. The famous Thirty Years* War was over. German 
Protestantism was no longer endangered by the ambition 
or the bigotry of the House of Austria ; and the Treaty of 
Westphalia had settled the contention between the ad- 
herents of the old religion and those of the new. Austria 
was engaged in a desperate contest with the Turks, for her 
own security and for the possession of Hungary. Spain, 
once the dominant power in Europe, had fallen into a 
sudden decay, and was bound like a slave to the chariot- 
wheels of France, which was aspiring to the position 
of arbiter of Christendom. The peace and order which 
prevailed after the cessation of their religious troubles 
throughout their compact and fertile territory, gave scope 
at last to the quick and industrious temper of the French 
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people, while her wealth and energy were placed by the 
centralising administration of Henry IV, of Richelieu, and 
of Mazarin, almost absolutely in the hands of the Crown. 
Under the three great rulers who have just been named 
her ambition was steadily directed to the same purpose 
of territorial aggrandisement, and though limited, as yet, to 
the annexation of the Spanish and Imperial territories, 
which still parted her frontier from the Pyrenees, the Alps 
and the Rhine, a statesman of keen political foresight would 
have discerned the beginning of that great struggle for 
supremacy over Europe at large, which was foiled only by 
the genius of Marlborough and the victories of the Grand 
Alliance. 

This kind of observation is easy enough to the his- 
torian, who has the record of past events by wjiich to shape 
his judgment. We cannot see that there was anything 
in the position of France in the time of the Protectorate 
to justify alarm and apprehension on the part of English 
statesmen ; while Spain still loomed upon them as a men- 
acing and aggressive Power. 'The head of the Papal 
Interest ' — her religious and political interests diametrically 
opposed to English interests — her bigotry, her bitter intoler- 
ance, made her especially hateful to Cromwell. ' The Lord 
Himself,* he wrote to his admirals, * hath a controversy 
with your enemies; even with that Romish Babylon of 
which the Spaniard is the great under-propper. For that 
respect we fight the Lord's battles.' Accordingly, in 1655, 
he concluded a treaty with France. It is true that Spain had 
eagerly coveted the great Protector's alliance ; but when he 
demanded freedom for Englishmen to trade in the Indies, 
and license for Englishmen engaged in commercial inter- 
<K)urse with Spain to worship according to the Protestant 
faith, the Spanish Ambassador replied — ' To give you this 
would be to give you my Master's two eyes.' Freedom of 
trade, and freedom of religious belief, were the two 
cardinal principles of Cromwell's policy, and from in- 
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tolerant and exclusive Spain he tnmed, therefore, to 
liberal and tolerant France. 

By a second and ' closer ' Treaty signed with France in 
March 1657, for assaulting the Spanish Power in the 
Netherlands, it was agreed that the French King should 
contribute 20.000 men, and the Lord Protector 6000, with a 
sufficient fleet. The reinforced troops were to reduce the 
seaport towns of Gravelines, Mardyke, and Dunkirk : of 
which the first-named was to belong to France, and the 
last two to Ejigland : but if Gravelines were taken first 
it was to bo given up to England, and held by her as 
security until the others were occupied. 'Mardyke and 
Dunkirk/ says Carlyle, * these were what Oliver expected 
to ffain bv this adventure. One or both of which strong 
haven towns would naturally be very useful to him ; con- 
nected with the Continent as he was, — continually menaced 
with Royalist invasion from that quarter ; and struggling, 
as the aim of his whole Foreign Policy was, to unite Pro- 
testant Europe with England in one great eflTectual league/ 
Such were the conditions of the French Treaty of March 
23rd, 1656-7. 

A strong squadron under Adminil Montague (afterwards 
Earl of Sandwich), was already cruising in the Channel ; 
and on the 13th and 14th of May, six thousand picked 
troops, including the famous Ironsides, under Commissary- 
General (afterwards Sir John) Reynolds, were landed, ' in 
new red coats,' near Boulogne.* Shortly afterwards they 
were reviewed by young Louis XIV, who expressed his 
admiration of their fine martial bearing; and they were 
then ordered to move forward to the theatre of war. But 
Mazarin, instead of fulfilling his agreement to attack the 
coast towns, desired to operate against Cambray, 
Montm^di, and other towns in the interior. Therefore, 
Cromwell wrote to his ambassador. Sir William Lockhart, 



• Their pay was to be 9d a day—* State Papers,* iii. 340. 
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with his usual vigour and plainness of language : — * I am 
deeply sensible/ he said, * that the French are very much 
short with us in ingenuousness and performance. . . . 
To talk of "giving us Garrisons" which are inlccnd, as 
Caution for future action ; to talk of " what will be done 
next campaign," — are but parcels of words for children. 
If they will give us Garrisons, let them give us Calais, 
Dieppe, and Boulogne; — which I think they will do as 
soon as be honest in their words in giving us any one 
Spanish Garrison upon the coast into our hands! ... I 
pray you tell the Cardinal from mc, that I think, if France 
desires to maintain its ground, much more to get ground 
upon the Spaniard, the performance of his Treaty with us 
will better do it, than anything appears yet to me of any 
design he hath ! Though we cannot so well pretend to 
soldiery as those that are with him ; yet we think that, we 
being able by sea to strengthen and secure his siege, and 
to reinforce it as we please by sea, and the enemy being 
in capacity to do nothing to relieve it, the best time to 
besiege that Place will be now. Especially if we consider 
that the French horse will be able so to ruin Flanders, as 
that no succour can be brought to relieve the place ; and 
that the French army and our own will have constant re- 
lief, as far as England and France can give it, without 
any manner of impediment, — especially considering the 
Dutch are now engaged so much to southward as they are.' 

So urgent did the matter seem to Cromwell, that he 
wrote again to his Ambassador. ' We desire, having 
written to you as we have, that the design be Dunkirk 
rather than Gravelines, and much more that it be: — but 
one of them rather than fail. 

* We shall not be wanting, to send over, at the French 
charge, two of our old regiments, and two thousand foot 
more if need be — if Dunkirk be the design. Believing that 
if the army be well entrenched, and if La Fert^'s Foot be 
added to it, we shall be able to give liberty to the greatest 
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part of the French cavalry to have an eye to the Spaniard, 
leaving but convenient numbers to stand by the Foot. 

' And because this action will probably divert the 
Spaniard from assisting Charles Stuart in any attempt 
upon us, you may be assured that, if reality may with 
any reason be expected from the French, we shall do all 
reason on our part. But if, indeed, the French be so false 
to us as that they would not have us have any footing 
on that side the water, then I desire, as in our other letter 
to you, that all things may be done in order to the giving 
us satisfaction (for our expenditure), and to the drawing 
off of our men.' 

This strong and direct speaking produced its effect upon 
Mazarin. There was, indeed, a jest in vogue in France that 
' the Cardinal was more afraid of Oliver than of the Devil.' 
And the result was that, in September, the French, under 
Marshal Turenne, with their 6000 English auxiliaries, ' the 
immortal 6000,' as Sir William Temple calls them, attacked 
and captured Mardyke, after a three-days' siege. The town 
was immediately handed over to the English, who, without 
loss of time, began to fortify it by sea and land. In the 
course of the following month, an attempt was made to 
surprise it by a Spanish armj^, commanded by Don John 
of Austria, under whom was serving the Duke of York,. 
with three English, Irish, and Scotch regiments in Spanish 
pay ; * but it failed completely, the Spaniards being re- 
pulsed with great slaughter."!" 

Turenne afterwards fell back upon the French frontier, 
while Cond^ placed his Spaniards in the cantonments of 
Dunkirk. The Protector now threatened that if further 
delay occurred in the attack upon this coveted seaport, he 



• The Engliish regiment, under Lord Wentworth, was caUed the King's 
regiment of Guards. 

t Re3molds was soon afterwards recalled on suspicion of favouring the 
Stuarts, but his ship was cast away on the Groodwins, and all on board perished. 
Ambassador Lockhart succeeded to the command. 
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would join his forces with those of Spain, and instead of 
Dunkirk capture Calais. Mazarin knew that Oliver had a 
' pestilent habit ' of keeping his word ; and sent out 
pressing orders to Turenne to invest Dunkirk at once and 
at all hazards. It was a place of considerable strength ; 
and as the burghers had raised the sluices, and for miles 
round converted the country into a lake, the projected 
enterprise was not without its difficulties. Moreover, the 
garrison consisted of 3000 veteran soldiers. Turenne, how- 
ever, carried his army across the flood by laying down a 
bottom of fascines, hurdles, and planks, on which the 
infantry slowly advanced, waist-deep in water. The siege 
was begun, and energetically prosecuted for several months ; 
the besiegers obtaining a continuous supply of provisions 
from Montague's fleet which cruised in the offing. Lines 
of circumvallation and countervallation were raised round 
the town from east to west, at each end resting on the sea. 
To secure the strand a double stockade was erected, fixed 
by strong iron chains which the English sailors prepared 
against the highest tides ; behind it some gunboats were 
stationed. When these works were completed, 6000 
veterans were landed, under Major-General Morgan, a 
brave and good officer. To them was entrusted the re- 
sponsible service of resisting the sorties of the garrison, 
and on one occasion they actually followed the Spaniards 
into the town, and past the palisades ; but they failed to 
effect a lodgment. 

It was with no small surprise that this movement .was 
heard of at Brussels ; and Dunkirk, as the chief port of the 
Netherlands, was of so much value to Spain that the Arch- 
duke John and the Prince of Cond^ resolved on risking 
everything to relieve it. On arriving within sight of the 
dunes, or sand hills, which line for many miles the low flat 
shore, Don John called a council of war, and inquired 
what was to be done, — how could the town be saved ? 
Cond^ proposed to encamp between the canals of Fumes 
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and Hundscotte, where Turenne would not dare to attack 
them ; to tarry there until their heavy guns came up ; and, 
meanwhile, to harass the enemy by frequent skirmishes and 
by cutting off their foraging parties. On the other hand, 
Don John himself wished to advance between the Dunes, 
as near as possible to the French lines. ' But hardly shall 
we be engaged among the banks of sand,' said the Prince, 
* before the enemy will leave their camp and attack us, and 
they will have great advantages over us ; the post which 
you wish to occupy is favourable only for infantry, and 
the French are the most numerous and warlike.* * I am 
persuaded,' replied Don John, haughtily, 'that they will 
not even dare to look at the army of His Most Catholic 
Majesty ! ' ' Ah, rejoined Cond^, * you do not know M. de 
Turenne ; faults may not be committed with impunity 
before so great a man.* 

Battle of the Dunes, Jutic 14, 1657. 

Don John's plan, however, w^as adopted ; and next day, 
the 14th of June, the Spanish army, about 14,000 strong, 
began their march among the hot and stifling sand hills. 
Turenne on liis side had 22,000 men, and leaving 6000 men 
to guard the lines before Dunkirk, he advanced with the 
rest to give battle. He summoned his oflScers to explain to 
them his reasons for making this movement, but Lockhart, 
who had assumed the command of the English, returned 
for answer, that he would obey the Marshal's order, and 
learn his reasons after the battle. Cond^ was the first to 
discover the march of the French ; he galloped up to 
reconnoitre, and then hastened oflf to warn Don John. 
The Spanish general felt convinced that the French meant 
nothing more than a skirmish with their advanced guard. 
Turning to the young Duke of Gloucester, who was then 
serving with the army, the Prince asked him if he had ever 
seen a battle? *No,' replied the Duke. 'Well then,' 
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continued Conde, * in hal£-an-hour from this time you will 
see one lost/ 

The progress of events soon compelled the Spanish 
commander to acknowledge his error. He saw the French 
army advancing with stately tread in order of battle ; the 
left, composed of the stalwart English auxiliaries, was 
covered by the sea ; the right, by the canal of Furnes. It 
was arranged in two lines, of seven battalions each, which 
extended a league in front, and numbered in all 9000 foot, 
and between 5000 and 6000 horse. Along the shore moved 
the English frigates, preparing to cannonade the right wing 
of the Spaniards. Don John s army, consisting of 8000 foot 
and 5000 horse, formed a single line, the right led by Don 
John, and the left hy Condd. The action was begun by the 
English, who, led by Major-General Morgan — for Lockhart 
was too ill to leave his carriage — advanced eagerly against 
the Spanish right, and climbing the dunes, with push of 
pike, swept the foemen clean off their summits, and down 
their crumbling slopes, exhibiting such a combination of 
fire and coolness that Don John exclaimed — ' The French 
fight like men, these English like devils ! ' 

They were animated by that old religious hatred of the 
Spaniards, which had burned in most English bosoms since 
the days of Drake and Hawkins. Resolutely they main- 
tained the battle, and with a terrible musketry fire swept 
away the Spanish horse, defying all attempts to break 
down their steadfast purpose.* While the victory was won 



* They were chiefly engaged with the regiments under the Duke of York, who 
at one tirae got the better of them. ' It was very observable,' says James II in his 
Memoin>, * that when we had broken into this battalion, (Lockhart's own) and 
even got amongst them, not so much as one single man of them asked quarter, or 
threw down his arms ; but every one defended himself to the last, so that we ran 
as great danger by the butt-end of their muskets as by the volley which they had 
given XkA, And one of them had infallibly knocked me off my horse, if I had not 
prevented when he was just ready to have discharged his blow, by a stroke I gave 
him with my sword over the face, which laid him along upon the ground. The 
Ihike of Gloceater, who, during the action of all that day, had seconded me, and 
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on the right, on the opposite wing it was nearly lost, for 
Condd, with the inspiration of genius, conceived the bold 
idea of cutting his way through the French battalions, and 
forcing the entrenchments, so as to relieve the town, even 
in the very agony of a lost battle ! His fiery valour was 
almost successful ; but Turenne hastily sent up fresh troops 
from the centre, and the Prince's soldiers, lacking the 
Prince's heroism, gave him but a lukewarm support; he was 
driven back, and narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 
His horse was killed under him, but a gentleman of his 
household immediately mounted him on his own ; two 
others sacrificed themselves to insure his safety, and he 
rode away amid a storm of bullets, while his faithful 
followers fell into the hands of the victors. 

The Spaniards ran, and Turenne s victory was complete. 
In no small measure was it due to the steady courage and 
fierce attack of the English soldiers. Four thousand 
prisoners were taken ; probably the dead and wounded 
numbered as many more ; so that the Spanish army virtu- 
ally ceased to exist. On the 24th, Dunkirk surrendered, 
and Louis XIV, with his Court, entered the town in triumph 
at the head of the English column, to whom (on the 24th 
of June) it was formally ceded. 

Such was the battle of the Dunes, which terminated 
the War between France and Spain, after it had lasted 
nearly a quarter of a century. The Spaniards had lost 
80 much that they were willing to make any concessions 
which would prevent them from losing more ; the French, 
victorious at all points, moderated their demands in order 
to obtain for their young sovereign the hand of King 
Philip's eldest daughter, the Infanta Maria Theresa. Both 
of the contracting parties being thus favourably disposed. 



behaved himself as bravely an any of his ancestors had ever done, had hia sword 
either struck out of his hand, or it flew out of his hand by a blow which he had 
given.' — James II, * Memoirs,' i, 351. 
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the conditions of peace were easily settled, and the treaty 
of the Pyrennes * was signed on the 7th of November, 1569. 
It confirmed England in the possession of Dunkirk ; which 
however, three years afterwards, was sold to France by 
Charles 11 and his Ministers, and for the next hundred 
years served as a haunt for privateers in every war 
between the two Powers. 



* It was negotiated on a small island near St. Jean de Luz, on the frontiers 
of Fiance and Spain. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION 

An important part was played by the Army in the events 
which followed the death of Oliver Cromwell and ushered 
in the Restoration; but the record belongs rather to the 
civil than to the military history of England. There were 
no great battles, no plundered towns, no desolated villages ; 
never before had a revolution been so bloodlessly accom- 
plished. When on October the 13th, 1659, Lambert, in 
melo-dramatic imitation of the great Protector, expolle<l 
' the Rump ' from Westminster, the chief officers of the army 
seized the supreuie authority, and Fleetwood was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, and Lambert Major-General of the 
forces in England. This usurpation of power, however, 
was coldly regarded by George Monk, who commanded 
in Scotland, and whose influence with the soldiery made 
him a foniiidable rival. He immediately prepared to 
move his small but compact and well-disciplined army to 
London, declaring that he was guided by two considera- 
tions: first, that the military power ought to be subser- 
vient to the civil ; and second, that the constitution of the 
Commonwealth could be administered only by parliaments. 




FROM THE BESTORinOX TO THF F.I^'imOX - 

• For my own jotl" 1>? *^i to hi* 5*?' ii^rs. * I think it :r.^* 
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He had scarcelv rAss^rl ih- Rn^icon. sivs hi-^ Vi-vr^^r^her. 
when a letter was brr-u^ht to hini fr:::. Lor.:h:»:I, the 
Speaker of the Parlian-i^nt. informing h::n rh.\r F'.'-:tw.»i 
and the Committ-ee of Safety, alamivil ly thv izoneral 
demonstration of opinion thni^u^'hout thv Ci>i:r.:ry. ha^l 
yielded their usurpe«i p-Dwer. anl i%:stor-i t!» <\^i.iir.o:i< to 
their seats. Thanks were given to Monk f.>r lii< tirm 
sapport; but the epistle containe*! no or'lor> for luaivhiii:;. 
and it was evident that Parliament n. itlur wi-ilu-l nor 
intended to give them. Monk, however. ha«l no thoiiirht 
of receding. Atfectini: not to p^erceive the «li<tru^i of the 
Parliament, he commanded the Speakers Ktter to V-o rt jul 
at the head of the regiments, and amidst ih»* acclaniati»^ns 
of the soldiers, announced his resolution of Itailini:: thoni to 
London, to see their rulers tixed firmly in tlioir >oat<. He 
left Colonel Fairfax with a regiment at York: sent l»rtck 
two regiments of horse under Major-General Morgan, to 
Scotland, and moved southward slowly with four regiments 
of foot, each regiment containing one thousand, and three 
regiments of horse, each containing six hundretl. His 
route lay as follows : January 2nd, Morpi-tli ; oth, New- 
castle; 11th, York; 18th, Mansfield: lOth, Nottingham: 22nd, 
Leicester ; 26th, Northampton ; 27th, Dunstable ; 28th, St. 
Albans ; and February 2nd, Barnet. He arrived in London 
on the 3rd, and established his head-quarters at Whitehall. 
Pepys tells us that he saw the troops march by * in good 
plight,' with * stout officers.' On Easter Tuesday Monk held 
a review of all the military in London, with train bands 
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and auxiliaries, mustering in all about 14,000 men, a force 
sufficient to put down disaffection, preserve order, and keep 
the peace. 

By degrees the astute general dropped his mask. He 
compelled ' the Rump ' to consent to its own dissolution and 
convoke a new Parliament, in which, as he had anticipated, 
the Royalists were in a majority. The projects of the 
Republicans were skilfully nullified ; Lambert was arrested 
and thrown into the Tower. The Royal Arms began to be 
seen in many places, and the emblems of the Commonwealth 
did not escape insult. At last the game was played out. 
With Monk's consent, Sir John Grenville delivered a 
letter from Charles II to the Council of State, and on the 
1st of May, to the two Houses of Parliament. It was 
immediately resolved, ' That, according to the ancient and 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, the Government is, and 
ought to be, by King, Lords, and Commons.' Supplies were 
then voted for the use of the King and his royal brothers : 
deputies were appointed to wait upon him at Breda ; 
and Admiral Montague sailed with a powerful fleet to 
escort him to the English shore. 

For his services in accomplishing this bloodless revolu- 
tion Monk was made Duke of Albemarle, received the 
Order of the Garter, was gratified with a perpetual annuity 
of £7000, and appointed lieutenant-general of the armies of 
the three kingdoms. 

In the pageant of the Royai entrance into London, the 
army made a conspicuous show. ' It passed along,' says 
Evelyn, ' with a triumph of above 20,000 horse and foot, 
brandishing their swords, and shouting with inexpressible 
joy ; the way strewed with flowers ; the bells ringing ; the 
streets hung with tapestry ; fountains running with wine ; 
the Mayor, aldermen, and all the companies in their liveries, 
chains of gold, and banners ; lords and nobles clad in cloth 
of gold and velvet ; the windows and balconies set with 
ladies ; trumpets, music, and myriads of people flocking 
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even as far as from Rochester, so as they were seven hours 
in passing the city, were from two o'clock in the afternoon 
till nine at night. I stood in the Strand and beheld it, 
&nd blessed God. And all this was done without one drop 
of bloodshed, and by that very amiy which rebelled against 
liim.' 

The grim veterans of the Commonwealth can hardly have 
"been satisfied with their share in this remarkable display, 
and Charles must have felt that his throne could not be 
safe, while so formidable a force held the niilitaiy resources 
of the country in its hands.* At this time the army con- 
sisted of fifteen regiments of horse and twenty-two regi- 
ments of foot, besides garrisons, and was supported by 
monthly assessments of £70,000. One of the earliest 
measures passed by Charles's first Parliament, was an Act 
to provide the means of disbanding this large army (12 
Car. ii. 9). A contribution was to be raised from all ranks 
and degrees, under a commission in every county ; and by 
subsequent statutes (c. 20 and c. 21) the whole sum re- 
quired was supplied, so that the disbandment was success- 
fully carried out before the end of tlie year.f But the 
insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy men under Thomas 
Vernon, on the 6th of January, IGGI, warned the authorities 
that, for the preservation of order and the safety of the 
Kings person, better safeguard was necessary than the 
train bands of the metropolis. ' The next morning,' says 
Clarendon, 'the Council met early, and having received 
an account of all that had passed, they could not but con- 
clude that this so extravagant an [attempt could not have 
been founded on the rashness of one man, who had been 



**A8 long as the soldiery continued,' said Sir William Morrice, one of his 
Secretaries of State, ' there would be a perpetual trembling in the nation : that 
they were inconsistent with the happiness of any nation.' 

t By a report made to the Commons on November 6th, it appeared that 
twenty-three garrisons, and seventeen foot regiments, and five of horse, had 
already been paid off. 
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always looked upon as a man of sense and reason. And 
thereupon they thought it necessary to suspend the dis- 
banding the General's regiment of Foot, which had the 
Guard of Whitehall, and was by the order of Parliament 
to have been disbanded the next day ; and writ to the King 
to approve of what they had done, and to appoint it to be 
continued till further order,' to which His Majesty con- 
sented. And this was the true ground and occasion of 
the continuing and increasing the guard for His Majesty's 
person, which no man at that time thought to be more than 
was necessary.* 

Monk's regiment of foot, originally formed in 1650, was 
the famous Coldstreamers, so named from the place where 
he crossed the Tweed on his march into England. Dis- 
banded pro foTTna, it was immediately re-admitted into the 
Kings service. A new regiment of Guards, of twelve 
companies, the command of which was given to Colonel 
John Russell ; a regiment of horse, of eight troops, to be 
commanded by the Earl of Oxford (hence known as the 
Oxford Bluest); and a troop to be commanded by the 
Lord General, were speedily raised. The last named was 
known as * His Majesty's Own Life Guards.' The com- 
missions of its officers were dated January 26th, 1660. 
They were all men of good family, even the privates were 
* gentlemen,* and were always described for this reason as 
' Gentlemen of the King's Guards.' The military estab- 
lishment also included the Duke of York's Life Guards, 
under Captain Sir Charles Berkeley, afterwards Earl 
of Falmouth, and His Majesty's Life Guards, under 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle. No doubt these Horse Guards 
were modelled on the pattern of the celebrated Maison die 
Roi of France, Several privileges were conceded to them, 
amongst others, all crimes were to be tried by officers of 

• * CUurendon's Life,* i, 477. 
t Now called Royal Hone Ouanbi (Blue). 
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the three troops, and they wore exempt from genei'al 
courts-martial. 

The King's regiment of Foot Guards, commanded by 
CSolonel John Russell, was known as the First Foot Guards 
until, after the victory of Waterloo, the Prince Regent con- 
ferred upon it the honourable title of the First, or Grenadier 
regiment of Foot Guards. 

In these four regiments of Guards originated the famous 
army of Great Britain, which can show a record of service 
unparalleled by that of any other army in the world. 

From the earliest pay lists of the royal army, reprinted 
in the twenty-ninth vol. of the ' State Papers,* wc extract 
some details of interest. 

1. His Majesty's oiu^n Troop of Guards. — The Captain 
was paid £1, 10s per day ; four Lieutenants, each 15s ; 
Comet, 14s; Quarter-Master, 9s ; Chaplain, 6s 8d ; Surgeon, 
6s, and 2s for his horse ; four Corporals, each 7s ; four 
Trumpeters, each 5s ; one Kettle-drum, 5s ; 200 soldiers, 
each 4s. Total, £49, Os 8d per diem ; £17,829 2s 8d per 
annum. 

2. The Duke of York's Troop of Guards. — The Captain, 
£1 per diem; Lieutenant, 15s; Cornet, 13s; Quartcr- 
Master, 9s ; Chaplain, 6s 8d ; Surgeon, 6s, and his horse, 
2s; four Corporals, each 6s; four Trumpeters, each, 5s; one 
Kettledrum, 5s ; 150 soldiers, each 4s. Total, £36, Os 8d 
per diem ; £13,118, 2s 8d per annum. 

3. The Duke of Albemarle's Troop of Guards. — Field 
and staff officers of a regiment of horse, consisting of six 
troops, and containing 100 soldiers besides officers. 
Colonel as Colonel, 12s per diem ; Major as Major, 5s 6d ; 
Chaplain, 6s 8d ; Surgeon, 4s and 2s. Total, £1, 10s 2d 
per diem ; £551, 12s 8d per annum. The Coloners troops 
included — Colonel as Captain, 10s, and two horses, each 2s ; 
Lieutenant, 6s, and two horses, each 2s ; Cornet, 5s, and 
two horses, eacli 2s ; Quarter-Master, 4s, and one horse, 2s ; 
two Trumpeters, each 2s 8d ; three Corporals, each 3s ; 100 

VOL I F 
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soldiers, each 2s 6cl. Total, £15, 3s 4(i per diem ; or £5620, 
13s 6d. The estimate for the Major s Troops is exactly the 
same. The pay of four troops more to coiDpletc a regiment 
of horse at the same rate and numbers is put at £60, 
138 4d per diem ; £22,082, 13s 4d per annum ; and the cost 
of the whole regiment at £92, 10s 2d per diem ; £33,675 
12s 8d per annum. 

4. Field and Staff Officers of a Reghient of Foot, con- 
sisting of ten companies, and each company containing 100 
soldiers, besides the following officers : — Colonel as Colonel, 
12s ; Lieutenant-Colonel as Lieutenant-Colonel, 7s ; Major 
as Major, 5s ; Chaplain, 6s 8d ; Surgeon, 4s, and one 
mate, 2s 6d ; Quarter-Master and Marshal, 4s. Total, £2, 
Is 2d per diem ; £744, 4s 8d per annum. The cost of each 
company of foot is estimated at : — Captain, 8s ; Lieutenant, 
4s ; Ensign, 3s ; two sergeants, each, 2s 6d ; one drummer, 
Is ; three Corporals, each Is ; 100 soldiers, each lOd, whilst 
quartered in London, and 8d elsewhere.* Total, £55, 5s 4d 
per diem ; £1902, Is 4d per annum. 

In addition we read of .... a Commissary-General of 
the Musters, with one Clerk and four Deputies, £1, 12s 6d 
per diem ; a Paymaster to the Army, £1 ; Judge-Advocate, 
8s, and one Clerk, 2s 6d ; and Secretary at War, 5s. 

The latest expenditure is thus set forth : — 

Establishment of the forces to be raised for the 
safety of His Majesty's person and government. 
The yearly charge is . . £118,528 18 8 

The yearly charge of the garrisons 

that are to be kept in England, 67,316 15 6 

£185,845 14 2 

The garrisons of Dunkirk or the garrisons in Scotland 
are'not herein included. 



* At the Revolution the pay of the Foot OuardB was fixed at lOd per diem, 
wherever they might be stationed. 
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Soon after Charles II*s restoration, the English garrison 
at Dunkirk was re-organised, and its officers and men were 
required to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 
Among the officers, the more uncomprising republicans were 
weeded out, and their places filled by men, on whose fidelity 
the Crown could count. In 1662, however, Dunkirk, with 
its stores and artillery, was sold to the French King for 
five million Hvres, an act, wise and politic in itself, though 
dictated to the King s government by no worthier motive 
than the necessity of maintaining the royal credit. At 
this time, the garrison consisted of four regiments of foot, 
consisting of 4400 soldiers, besides officers — namely : His 
Majesty's regiment of Guards, the Governor s, and two other 
regiments of foot, and six troops of cavalry, consisting of 
300 troopers, at an annual cost of £113,342, 13s 4d. The 
regiment of guards was incorporated in the home regiment 
under Colonel Russell ; the Duke of York's regiment was 
lent to the King of France ; the others received their arrears 
of pay and were disbanded. 

On the 24th of July, 1663, a review was hold in Hyde 
Park, of which Evelyn furnishes a description : — ' I saw his 
Majesty's guards,* he says, ' being of horse and foot 4000, 
led by the General, the Duke of Albemarle, in extraordinary 
equipage and gallantry, consisting of gentlemen of quality 
and veteran soldiers, excellently clad, mounted, and ordered 
drawn up in battalion before their Majesties in Hyde Park, 
where the old Earl of Cleveland trailed a pike, and led the 
right hand file in a foot company commanded by the Lord 
Wentworth, his son, a worthy spectacle and example, being 
both of them old and valiant soldiers. This was to show 
the French Ambassador. Monsieur Comminorcs, there beinir 
a great assembly of coaches, etc., in the park. The House- 
hold troops thus paraded, included : The King s regiment 
of foot guards (Colonel Russell) 1200, the King's regiment 
of foot guards (Lord Wentworth) 1200; the Duke of 
Albemarle s regiment, 1000 ; the royal regiment of horse 
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guards, 500 ; the King's troop, 200 ; the Duke of York's, 
150; and the Duke of Albemarle's, 150. 

In 1664, when the war with Holland broke out, a 
regiment of troops was raised for sea service. It was 
called 'The Admiral's Regiment,* — and its first Colonel 
was Sir William Killigrew. It mustered six companies, 
each of 200 men, besides officers, armed with firelocks only. 
In the travels of Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, who visited 
England in 1669, it is incidentally mentioned that *four 
companies wore red jackets lined with yellow, and that of 
the Duke's, yellow with red lining.' It was absorbed in 
the Coldstream Guards in 1688-9. 

In 1665, an English regiment which had been in the 
service of Holland was recalled and added to the military 
establishment. During Marlborough's campaigns it was 
known, from its Colonel, as Churchill's regiment, but after- 
wards gained the historic appellation of 'The Buffs,' — 
probably from the colour of the lining of its coats. It, 
formed the third regiment of the English Infantry, and 
enjoyed the curious privilege of marching through the City 
of London with drums beating and colours flying. 

A Scotch regiment, which had been in the French 
employ, was recalled in 1666. It served again in France 
for a few years, and was finally recalled in 1678, adopted 
into the English army, and acquired distinction as the Earl 
of Dumbarton's regiment. It garrisoned Tangiers from 
1680 to 1684, when, upon its return home. King Charles 
granted it the title of * The Royal Regiment of Foot.' Its 
strength consisted of 102 officers, 44 drummers and fifers, 
63 sergeants, 63 corporals, and 1050 privates. Its after 
distinctions may here be enumerated: — 1751, The First or 
Royal Regiment of Foot ; 1812, The First Regiment of 
Foot, or Royal Scots; 1872, The 1st (The Royal Scots) 
Regiment. 

From the Grand Duke of Tuscany's record of travels 
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we borrow a description of a review of the Royal Troops, 
held on the 21st of May, 1670, in Hyde Park, for his 
Highnesses gratification. Minute particulars of the army 
in its state of nonage cannot fail to interest the reader. 
The whole force on the ground included two regiments of 
infantry, one of cavalry, and three troops of the body- 
guard, composed of six hundred horsemen, each armed 
with carbine and pistol, — making with their plumed hats, 
sashes, and jack-boots, a very gallant show. 

The First, or King's Own Rc^giment of Infantry {Ist 
CrUAirds), carrying a white flag with a red cross in the 
middle, commanded by Colonel Russell, was composed of 
twelve companies of eighty men each, all dressed in red 
coats turned up with light blue (which was the colour of 
the Royal livery), except the pikemen, who were distin- 
guished from the others, by wearing a coat of a silver 
colour, turned up with light blue. 

The Second Regiment (CoUlstreaDi), that of General 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, whose standard was 
green, with six white balls and a red cross, commanded 
by Colonel Miller, was composed of fourteen companies, 
also of eighty men, who wore red jackets with green 
facings, the pikemen being in green fticed with red. 

The Third Regiment (Royal Home Gaarih), that of the 
Earl of Oxford, was formed of seven companies of sixty 
men each. 

The first of the three companies of Body Guards (King's 
Troop of Life Giuvnls), called the Kings Company, com- 
posed of gentlemen and half-pay officers, dressed in jackets 
faced with blue, and richly ornamented with gold lace, and 
wearing white feathers in their hats, was commanded by 
the Duke of Monmouth.* 

The Second (The DvJce of YorUii), commanded by the 



* He was appointed in the previous autumn, Lord Gerard's resignation being 
purchaaed for i^l2,000. 
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Marquis de Blanquefort (afterwards Earl of Feversham), 
nephew of Marshal Turenne, wore red jackets with blue 
facings, without gold, and white feathers in their hats. 

The Third {The Duke of Albemarle 8\ under Sir Philip 
Howard, wore a dress similar to that of the Duke's, and 
instead of feathers, a ribbon of a crimson colour. 

The troops marched by in files ; the vanguard consisting 
of the company of the Duke of Monmouth, who marched 
at its head in full dress. Next came the Duke of Albe- 
marle's company, and a troop of the Earl of Oxford's 
regiment. The infantry regiment of the King followed, 
with six pieces of cannon. 

' The King of England,' remarks Duke Cosmo, * besides 
those called his body guards, has many guards in the palace 
for the security of his person, both horse and foot. They 
are employed to mount guard at the gates of the palace, 
both on the side of St James's Park and Whitehall Place, 
and to escort His Majesty whenever he goes out on horse- 
back or in his carriage through the city. In the hall, 
called the guard room, is the guard of the Manica or sleeve 
{Yeomen of the Guard), consisting of two hundred and 
fifty very handsome men, the tallest and strongest that 
can be found in England ; they are called in jest Beef-caters, 
that is, eaters of beef,* of which a considerable portion is 
allowed them every day. These carry a halberd when they 
€ire in London, and a half-pike in the country, with a broad 
sword by their sides, and before the King had any other 
body guard they escorted his carriage. They are dressed 
in a livery of red cloth, made according to the ancient 
fashion, and faced with black velvet ; they wear on their 
back the King's cypher in embroidery, and on their breast 
the white and red roses. 

' The King has another guard formed of fifty gentlemen. 



* The jocose corruption of Buffetier into Beef-eater seeniH of quito a 
venerable antiquity. 
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called pensioners, the greater part persons of birth and 
quality, who carry a sort of pole-axe, in the form of a 
halberd, ornamented witli gold, and are under the orders 
of a captain. 

' The regiment of infantry nearest the city supplies the 
guards, who are changed every day at the palaces of 
Whitehall and St James, and at the Tower of London. 
That of the Duke of York, which is called the regiment 
of marines, is generally quartered at the sea-ports, and 
in the case of war, is the first to embark on board the 
fleet, over which the Lord High Admiral presides/* 

The second Dutch War broke out in 1672. A regiment 
of foot was aflde<l to the military establishment, its 
command being given to the Duke of Monmouth ; and a 
regiment of dragoons under Prince Rupert. This new 
cavalry regiment consisted of twelve troops of eighty men, 
besides officers. Their equipment included a matchlock, 
mu.sket and bandaliers, and a bayonet or * great kniffe ' — 
the plug-bayonet for insertion in the muzzle. This is the 
first instance on record of the use of the bayonet in the 
British army. 

The fleet which put to sea under the Duke of York 
carried the usual complement of .soldiers on board each ship 
— these being supplied from the Guards and * the Admiral's 
Regiment,' which was increased from ninety-eight men to 
100 per company. 

By the notorious Treaty of Dover, one of the most 
shameful events of a shameful reign, (/harles bound him- 
self to lend Ijouis XIV^ a contingent of 6000 men to act 
against the Dutch. In November a regiment of eight 
companies (of 100 men each) was despatched to France, 
under Captain David Skelton, to serve under the flag of 
the French Kincr. 

The English contingent, commanded by the Duke of 
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Travels of the Grand Duke of Tuacany,' p. 310. 
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Monmouth, distinguished themselves by their courage at 
the siege of Maestricht. The trenches were opened on the 
l7th of June ; and on the 24th Monmouth led a detachment 
against the counterscarp with so much dash that the enemy 
fell back in disorder ; and advancing to the outward demi- 
lune, he carried it also after a sharp action, although two 
mines were sprung by the besieged. On the following day 
the Dutch exploded a third mine, which blew a captain, 
ensign, and sixty soldiers into the air ; then, with a fierce 
charge, they drove back the besiegers. Monmouth, to rally 
his men, drew his sword, and, accompanied by Captain 
Churchill and twelve private gentlemen of the Life Guards, 
leaped into the trenches. Advancing through a storm of 
bullets, he met the fugitives, checked their flight, and, by 
the inspiration of his gallant example, put new heart into 
them, so that they faced round upon the enemy, and re- 
covered the ground they had lost. On the 2nd of July 
the town surrendered. 

The Churchill here mentioned — Turenue's ' handsome 
Englishman * — was John Churchill, afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough, During the siege he saved, it is 
said, the life of Monmouth, and was so conspicuous by his 
courage and ability that Louis XIV thanked him publicly, 
at the head of the arn)y, and undertook to recommend 
him to his ow^n sovereign. In April, 1G74, he made 
him Colonel of the English regiment in his service, the 
command of which had been resigned by the Earl of 
Peterborough. 

Meanwhile, at home the old English jealousy of a 
standing army was revived and inflamed by the un- 
popularity of the Dutch War, and the increasing mistrust 
of the Kings designs. On the 7th of February, 1674, the 
House of Commons resolved by a large majority, * That the 
continuing of any Standing Forces other than the Militia 
is a great grievance and vexation to the people ; and that 
this House do humbly petition his Majesty to cause 
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immediately to be disbanded that part of them that were 
raised since January 1st, 1CG3/ Charles thought it 
prudent to yieM to the storm, and ordered the disbandment 
of all the newly-raised regiments, except those in the pay 
of the French King. 

The date of 1G77 is of some interest and importance 
in the annals of the army, as it witnessed the introduction 
of a body of soldiers specially trained as grenadiers — that 
is, for the pui*pose of throwing hand-grenades — an idea 
borrowed from the French, like so many of our military 
ideas. As these men had to carry a heavy equipment, the 
strongest and tallest in the service were necessarily 
selected. Evelyn, who first saw this ' new sort of soldiera ' 
at the Hounslow camp in June, 1C78, describes their 
distinctive clothing with much onprcssment, dwelling on 
their * coped crowns, like Janizaries, which made them look 
very fierce,* and tlieir yellow and red coats. Later on, a 
fringed or tufted cloth wjis added to the top of the sleeve, 
to give an appearance of breadth, and this developed 
gradually into the ornamental wings formerly worn by 
grenadiers, fusileeis, and light infantry. 

A company of grenadiers was added, in 1G78, to each 
infantry regiment. The company imistereJ 1 captain, 2 
lieutenants, 3 sergeants, 3 corporals, and 100 soldiers ; and 
its equipment consisted of ... * 103 fuzees, with slings to 
each ; 103 cartridge boxes, with girdles ; 103 grenade 
boxes ; 102 bayonets, 103 hatchets, with girdles to them ; 
2 halberds, and 2 partisans.' The grenades weighed from 
two to three pounds each, and three of them were delivered 
to each man on service ; he had also to carry rounds of 
ammunition for his fuzee, and to take care of the lighted 
match, and to ignite them. 

Hand-grenades in due time ceased to be used by the 
infantry ; but the name of Grenadiers was preserved, and 
the Grenadier companies, composed of picked men, always 
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formed the right flank of their battalions, and were in- 
variably selected for arduous and dangerous duties. Their 
popularity was widened by the well-known song. The 
name is now retained only by the Grenadier Guards, to 
whom it was granted on the 29th of July, 1805. 

A division of Mounted Grenadiers was also added to 
each of the troops of Life Guards. They were equipped 
exactly like the foot, and in the field acted as such. 'They 
dismounted, linked their horses, fired, and threw their 
grenades by ranks, the centre and rear ranks advancing in 
succession through the intervals between the file leaders : 
they then grounded their arms, went to the right about, 
and dispersed, and at the " preparative " or beating to arms, 
they fell in with a huzza; they then slung their fusils, 
marched to their horses, unlinked and mounted.** 

When Parliament met on the 28th of January, 1678, 
Charles II informed its members that he had entered into 
an alliance with Holland, to check the ambitious designs 
of France, and had withdrawn the English auxiliary troops 
from the French service. He asked for money, therefore, 
to enable him to fulfil his engagements by equipping a fleet 
of ninety sail, and an army of 40,000 men. The Commons 
gave their answer on the 8th of February, when they re- 
solved, after vehement debate,t that ninety ships of war 
should be granted, and an army of 30,000 men — namely, 
twenty-six regiments of foot, each of 1000 men, four of 
horse, of 490 each, and two of dragoons, of 960 each ; 
and on the 18th, that £1,000,000 be raised to make the 
King to carry on war. With the English people a 



* 'Treatise on MiUtary Duicipliiie, 1684/ cit., by Sir Sibbald Scott, ii. 339, 340. 

t Sir John Reresby says, (Memoirs, p. 200) — * Great debates had arisen upon 
this affair, and the reason of the violent opposition it met with was the desire in 
some to oppose the Grown, though in the very thing they themselves wished for, 
the nation being undesirous of a war with France ; and a jealousy in others that 
the King indeed intended to raise an army, but never designed to go on with the 
war ; and, to say the truth, some of the King's own party were not very sure of 
the contrary.* 
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French war was always popular. The men were quickly 
raised; several new regiments formed; and larger addi- 
tions made to the regiments than the establishment. The 
King's was increased to twenty-eight, and the Coldstream, 
the Admiral's, and the Holland regiments to twenty com- 
panies, each of IQO men. A camp was formed on Hounslow 
Heath, and was there visited by Evelyn on the SUth of 
June — ' We saw the newly-raised army encamped, designed 
against France, in pretence at least; but which gave umbnige 
to the Parliament — His Majesty and a world of company 
were in the field, and the whole army in battalia, a very 
glorious sight.' Evelyn adds — ' Now were brought into ser- 
vice a new sort of soldiers called Grenadiers, who were 
dexterous in flinging hand grenades; every one having 
a pouch full.* 

There was the camp, and there was the array, but war 
against France was not declared. The Commons began 
to suspect that these large military preparations were 
rather intended to erect absolute monarchy at home, than 
infest the enemy abroad ; and absolutely refused to grant 
further supplies unless declaration of war was issued. 
Charles, who had received a heavy bribe from Louis, evaded 
this decisive step, and Parliament then insisted that the 
newly raised forces should be disbanded. They voted a 
sum of £206,500 for this purpose : but the King contrived 
to avoid compliance, and the bribe fi*om Louis not being 
paid, sent additional troops to Flanders. 

Peace between France and Holland was signed on the 
10th of August. Contemporaneous with it was fought a 
severe action for the relief of Mons, which was besi^^ged by 
the French, under the Duke of Luxemburg. They were 
attacked by the Allied army under the Prince of Orange. 
The Dutch were commanded by Count Waldeck ; the six 
English regiments in their service by the Earl of Ossory ; 
and the Spaniards by the Duke of Villa Hermosa. The 
battle raged from two in the afternoon till nine at night. 
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but had no decisive issue. The Enj^UHh regiments bore the 
brunt of it, losing the greater part of their men, twenty-two 
officers killed, and thirty-seven wounded. This was the last 
engagement of the war. 

That my.sterious individual, the * general reader,' w^ill 
have been rendered familiar with the broad features of the 
persecution of the Scotch Covenanters, with the murder of 
Archbishop Sharp, and the battles of Drumclog and Both- 
well Bridge, by the romantic story so vividly told in Scott s 
'Old Mortality,' and the scarcely less romantic narrative 
embodied in Lord Macaulay s * History.* To the Covenanters 
Archbishop Shai-p, of St Andrews, was particularly odious, 
not only as a man of arbitrary spirit, but as a pervert 
from Presbyterianism, and some religious fanatics, who 
accepted the stern denunciations of the Hebrew scriptures 
against the wicked, as sacred injunctions to slay the enemies 
of their own particular creed, resolved to put him to death. 
Their leaders were John Balfour of Burly, and Hackston of 
Rathillet. Two of them fell in with the prelate as he was 
crossing, in company \\\i\\ his daughter, Magus Muir, near 
St Andrews, and in spite of her intreaties and tears, dragged 
him from his carriage and butchered him. They then tied 
into the West, were joined by their friends and sympathizers, 
and on Sunday, the 1st of June, held a conventicle at 
Loudon Hill. With a hundred and fifty troopers, John 
Graham of Claviirhouse, the ' Bonnie Dundee ' of Scottish 
song, rode out from Glasgow, overtook the Covenanters, 
near the village of Drumclog, charged them furiously, an- 
ticipating an easy victory, but was met with a stern re- 
sistance, which completely discomfited him, and compelled 
his retreat to Glasgow. The insurrection spread rapidly, 
and threatened to assume the proportions of a rebellion 
against the civil government. The Council in London took 
alarm, and hastily despatching reinforcements from England, 
appointed the Duke of Monmouth to the command in chief. 
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The Duke showed no lack of energy. Setting out from 
London on the lOtb of June, be reached Edinburgh on the 
18th, Says Dry den : — 

* Swift as Lovers Messenger, the wing6d Qod, 
With sword as potent as his charming rod, 
He flew to execute the King's command.* 

Marching at once to the eastward, he came up with the 
rebels at Bothwell, in Lanarkshire, a pretty village on the 
Clyde, where they had posted an advanced party to dispute 
the passage of the bridge. They were, however, irresolute, 
dispirited, and divided by opposing counsels. A deputation 
of the more moderate minded had an audience of th(» Duke, 
and limited their demands to the free ext^rcise of tlieir 
religion, offering to submit all disputed (juestions to a f re«* 
Parliament, and a General Assembly of the Church. The 
Duke refused to treat until they had laid down their arms, 
and submitted unconditionally. He gave them half-an-hour 
for consideration, and meanwhile moved his army down to 
the bridge. The insurgents could arrive at no decision, and 
the royal troops began the action. Hackston of Rathillet, 
with a body of two or three hundred men. resolutely 
defended the bridge, but were not adt.'quately supported. 
The mass of the rebels lost heart at the advance of the 
King's disciplined ranks, and shrank before the royal artil- 
lery which mowed them down by scores. The troops forced 
the bridge, and thereupon the Covenanters took to flight, 
pursued by Claverhouse and his cavalry with relentless 
swords. It is admitted, however, by all authorities that 
Monmouth did his best to stay the slaughter : — 

' Taking more painn when he beheld them yichl. 
To save the fliers than to win the flchl. ' 

In 1685, the year of Charles II s death, the army estab- 
lishment in England consisted of two regiments of foot 
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guards, five other regiments of foot, two regiments of 
hoasehold cavalry, and a regiment of dragoons (1st Royals). 
There was also a considerable military force across the 
Tweed, including six troops of dragoons, which were formed 
into a regiment, under the name of the Royal Scots 
Dragoons, — afterwards the 2nd Dragoons or Scots Greys.* 

Before concluding our army notes for the reign of 
Charles II, we must allude to the foundation of Chelsea 
Hospital. The site was formerly occupied by a Theological 
College, founded by Sanust, which proved a failure, was 
converted into a military prison, and in 1667, granted to 
the Royal Society. The King purchased back the buildings 
and grounds in 1681 for the small sum of £1300, and in the 
following yeai* it was announced to be the royal intention 
to erect thereon an hospital for * merited soldiers.* The King 
promised to contribute £20,000 for architectural purposes, 
and to settle £5000 a year for the maintenance of four in- 
valid companies of 400 men; but all he did really contribute 
was £6757, an unapplied balance of secret service money. 
The remainder of the cost was chiefly defrayed by * deduction 
from the pay of the troops.'^ 

In 1685, when Tangiers was abandoned, its garrison 

• It is BuppoBed that the Qreys were first mounted on the white or grey horses 
from which they derive their name, in 1702. Few regiments in the British army 
can boast of a more illustrious record. They had the honour of receiving the 
surrender of the colours of the Regiment du Roi after the Battle of Ramillies ; and 
the white standard of the Chevaux Loyaux at Dettingen. At Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo their conduct was of the most brilliant description. At Waterloo they 
lost ninety -seven wounded and 104 kiUed. The capture of the Eagle of the French 
45th regiment of foot, by Sergeant Charles Ewart, of the Scots Greys, is commem- 
orated by the eagle which they are i)ermitt<ed to wear on their appointments. 
During the Crimean War they did good service, and bore a conspicuous part in 
the charge of the Heavy Cavalry Brigade at Balaclava. 

Daniel Defoe reprints an account of the *Life and Adventures of Mrs 
Christian Davies, commonly called Mother Ross,' taken from her own mouth 
when she was a pensioner of Chelsea Hospital, from which it appears that for 
some years tiie served as a trooper in the Soots Greys, and that her sex was not 
iliscovered until she was wounded at Ramillies. 

t The system of out-pensions was introduced by James II, and extended by 
William IIL 
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returned to England, consisting of the two regiments which 
now rank as the second and fourth of the line. In that 
year the regular army mustered about 7000 foot and 1700 
cavalry and dragoons. Its whole annual charge amounted to 
about £290,000. The daily pay of a private in the life guards 
was 4s, in the Blues, 2s 6d, in the Dragoons, Is 6d, in the 
Foot Guards, lOd, and in the Line 8d. There were also six 
paid regiments, three English and three Scotch, in the pay 
of the United Provinces. The jinnual expenditure under 
the head of ordnance, was on an average a little above 
£60,000 a year. The stock of powder kept in the fortresses 
and arsenals did not exceed 14,000 or 15,000 barrels. At 
most of the garrisons there were gunners, and here and 
there an engineer was to be found. But there was no 
regiment of artillery, no brigade of sappers and miners, and 
no college for training young soldiers in military sciences. 

(Authorities : — ' London Gazette ' ; Evelyn's * Diary * ; 
Duke of Tuscany *s 'Travels in England;* Grose's 'Military 
Antiquities ; ' Clarendon's * Life ; ' Chamberlayne, * State of 
England ; * Cannon, ' Life Guards ; ' Gumble, ' Life of 
Monk ; * James II ' Memoirs ; ' Voltaire, ' Siecle de Louis 
Quatorze ; ' * Historical Records of Regiments ; ' Sir S. 
Scott, ' The British Army ; ' Macaulay, Lingard, J. R. 
Green, etc). 

2. Reign of James II 

On the 14th of July, 1685, Evelyn notes in his diary that 
'certain intelligence' had been received of 'the Duke of 
Monmouth landing at Lyme in Dorsetshire.' Monmouth 
disembarked on the 11th, with only eighty-three followers 
and proceeded on his desperate enterprise, amidst the en- 
thusiasm of the ignorant populace. Entering the little 
town of Lyme, he set up his ensign, a blue flag, in the 
market-place. His military stores were deposited in the 
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Town Hall, and a declaration setting forth the objects of 
the expedition was read from the cross. 

A Royalist force had assembled at Bridport, and 
Monmouth resolved to attack. He had with him four 
pieces of cannon, and, in twenty-four hours, his following 
had increased to 1000 foot and 150 horse. The attack 
proved a failure, but numerous recruits continued to flock 
to his standard. The Duke of Albemarle, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Devonshire, marched from Exeter with 4000 train bands- 
but was met at Axminster by a larger body of insurgents, 
and compelled to retreat. Monmouth then marched to 
Taunton, which he reached on the 18th of June. The 
townsfolk received him with a jubilant welcome. 'Every 
door and window was adorned with wreaths of flowers. No 
man appeared in the streets without wearing in his hat a 
green bough, the badge of the popular cause. Damsels of 
the best families in the town wove colours for the insur- 
gents.' But Monmouth observed, with surprise and apprehen- 
sion, that the higher classes were, with scarcely an exception, 
unfavourable to his adventure : and that no risinor had 
taken place except in the counties where he had himself 
appeared. He had gone too far, however, to recede, and on 
the morning of the 20th of June caused himself to be pro- 
claimed King. His followers repeated the title with 
pleasure ; but as some confusion might have arisen if he 
had been called James II, they gave him the strange 
appellation of King Monmouth — by which he long con- 
tinued to be known in the western counties. 

Battle of Sedgmoor, AxiguM 5, 1685 

On the 22nd of June, Monmouth marched to Bridgewater 
with 6000 men, many of whom, for want of better weapon, 
were armed with scythes, attached to upright handles. On 
the 22nd, he was at Glastonbury, and with the view of 
attacking Bristol advanced to Shepton Mallet, and on the 
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2oth, crossed the Avon, at Keynsham. But the King s army 
was rapidly approaching, and the insurgents, losing heart, 
turned off to Bath, closely followed by Brigadier Churchill 
with a body of troopers. Bath, which was strongly 
garrisoned for the King, ridiculed the Duke's summons to 
surrender ; and he then hastened to Philip's Norton, where 
he arrived on the 26th of June. Thither he was pursued 
by the King's army, under the Earl of Feversham, whose 
advanced guard of 500 men, commanded by the Duke of 
Qrafton, the youngest of Charles II's illegitimate sons, 
overtook him on the following day. Grafton plunged into 
a deep lane, with leafy fences on both sides, from which 
rattled a galling musketry fire ; he pushed boldly on imtil 
he came to the entrance of Philip's Norton, where a 
strong barricade arrested his progress. His men became 
discouraged, and made the best of their way back, losing 
more than a hundred in killed and wounded. The young 
Duke's retreat was intercepted by some of the rebel 
cavalry, but he cut his way through, and reached the main 
body of Fevcrsham's army, which thereupon retreated to 
Bradford. Defoe asserts, that if Monmouth had followed 
up his advantage, he might have gained a complete 
victory; but he was absolutely without military capacity, 
and his advisers were even more ignorant than himself of 
the art of w^ar. 

The same night, through a storm of rain which drove 
from his ranks the less ardent spirits, Monmouth marched 
to Frome ; but he found there no practical assistance, and 
perceiving the unfitness of his followers to cope with 
regular troops, and the ill prospect before him, he began to 
comprehend the madness of his adventure, and to count 
upon ultimate defeat. The thought of fiight occurred to 
him, and was acceptable to some of his oflScers ; but others 
opposed it strenuously, and at last he determined to abide 
by the faithful peasants who had risked every thing in 
devotion to his service. 

VOL I a 
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A report reached him that the rustics of the West had 
risen in defence of the Protestant religion ; he resolved to 
hasten back to Bridgewater, and strengthen himself by 
their support. After a weary and irregular march, whicli 
still further reduced his numbers, he re-entered the town 
on Thursday, July 2nd. But the reinforcement he found 
there was inconsiderable, and in his anxious mind he re- 
volved various but equally unsatisfactory plans of future 
procedure. While he was thus hesitating, the royal forces 
came in sight, consisting of about 3300 infantry and 810 
cavalry. Early on the morning of Sunday, the 5th of July, 
they left Somerton, and pitched their tents about three miles 
from Bridgewater, on the great open stretch of peat-land 
called King's Sedgmoor, which extends in a south easterly 
direction from Bridgewater to Somerton. The west side of 
this moor is bounded by the river Parrot, and its surface is 
irregularly broken up by high causeways and deep broad 
ditches called rhines. The names of the villages round 
about, compounded of * zoy/ zee, or sea, indicate the 
maritime origin of the district. Feversham's cavalry were 
quartered in one of these, Western Zoyland; his infantry 
were under canvas, near that of Chidzoy ; and in and 
around Middlezoy lay the Wiltshire militia, under Lord 
Pembroke. 

The parish church of Bridgewater boasts, it is said, 
the tallest steeple in the county. On that memorable 
Sunday, Monmouth ascended it to reconnoitre the enemy's 
position. Looking down on the moor below, he recog- 
nised the companies of the famous Dumbarton's regi- 
ment ; * I know these men,' he said, * they will fight. If 
I had but them, all would go well' But he saw that 
the three divisions of the royal army were widely separ- 
ated, and being informed that the men were intoxicating 
themselves with the crisp Zoyland cider, he conceived 
the idea of a night attack. Avoiding the direct road 
from Bridgewater to Western Zoyland, he proposed to 
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follow the eastern causeway, cross the North Moor and 
the Langmoor, and surprise the sleeping soldiery in their 
<»amps. This route lay out of the range of the royal 
-artillery, but it traversed a difficult country, intersected by 
deep lanes and ditches. His guides, however, professed 
their ability to conduct the army in safety. It was known 
that they would have to pass the Black Ditch and the 
Langmoor Rhine ; but everybody seems to have been ignor- 
ant of the existence of the widest and deepest, the Bussex 
Rhine, which ran immediately in front of the royal camp. 

The Black Ditch was passed without mishap, but at 
the Langmoor Rhine, the guide missed the causeway, and 
some delay and confusion occurred before he could correct 
his mistake. At length the army crossed, but in the tumult 
that prevailed, a pistol went off. The report was heard in 
the royal camp, an immediate alarm was given ; the men 
hastily got into tlieir ranks. There was no time to lose, for 
Monmouth was already putting his army into array. Lord 
Grey led the way with the horse, and Monmouth followed 
at the head of the infantry. Suddenly the great Bussex 
Rliine intercepted their progress. On the other side, the 
King's foot were rapidly forming in order of battle. * For 
whom are you ? ' called out an officer of the foot guards. 
* For the king,' replied a rebel voice. * For which king ? ' 
A loud shout of * King Monmouth,* was the answer, mingled 
with the old Puritan war-cry, * God with us.* 

' The royal troops instantly fired such a volley of 
musketry as sent the rebel horse flying in all directions. 
The world agreed to ascribe this ignominious rout to Grey*s 
pusillanimity. Yet it is by no means clear that Churchill 
would have succeeded better at the head of men who had 
never before handled arms on horseback, and whose horses 
were unused, not only to stand fire, but to obey the rein. 

' A few minutes after the Duke s horse had dispersed 
themselves over the moor, his infantry came up, running 
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fast, and guided through the gloom by the lighted matches 
of Dumbarton's regiment. 

* Monmouth was startled by finding that a broad and 
profound trench lay between him and the camp which he 
had hoped to surprise. The insurgents halted on the edge 
of the rhine, and fired. Part of the royal infantry on the 
opposite bank returned the fire. During three-quarters of 
an hour the roar of the musketry was incessant. The 
Somersetshire peasants behaved themselves as if they had 
been veteran soldiers, saving only that they levelled their 
pieces too high.* 

* But now the other divisions of the royal army were in 
motion. The Life Guards and Blues came pricking fast 
from Western Zoyland, and scattered in an instant some of 
Grey's horse who had attempted to rally. The fugitives 
spread a panic among their comrades in the rear who had 
charge of the ammunition . . . Monmouth had hitherto 
done his part like a stout and able warrior. He had been 
seen on foot, pike in hand, encouraging his infantry by 
voice and by example. But he was too well acquainted 
with military affairs not to know that all was over. His 
men had lost the advantage which surprise and darkness 
had given them. They were deserted by the horse and by 
the ammunition waggons. The Kino's forces were now 
united and in good order. Churchill had rapidly made an 
entirely new disposition of the royal infantrj\ The day 
was about to break. The event of a conflict in an open 
plain, by broad sunlight, could not long be doubtful Yet 
Monmouth should have felt that it was not for him to fly, 
while thousands whose affection for him had hurried to 
destruction were still fighting manfully in his cause. But 
vain hopes and the intense love of life prevailed. He saw 
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that if he tarried the royal cavalry would soon intercept 
his retreat. He mounted and rode from the field/ 

Though deserted by their leader, his foot made a gallant 
resistance, repulsing the royal cavalry with their scythes 
and the butt-ends of their muskets, for their ammunition 
was all spent. But the King's artillery came up, having 
been dragged on to the field by the Bishop of Winchester's 
coach horses, lent for the purpose, and before the fire of the 
heavy guns, the rebel ranks wavered and broke. Then 
came a charge of the Kings cavalry, and the infantry 
passed over the rhine — all was over. Monmouth's unhappy 
followers fied in confusion, leaving more than a thousand 
dead upon the field. Of the royal troops about three 
hundred were killed and wounded. 

' So ended the last fight, deserving the name of battle, 
that has been fought on English ground.' Monmouth was 
soon afterwards captured in the New Forest, lying hidden 
in a ditch, with haggard face, and unkempt beard that had 
turned prematurely grey. He was executed on Tower Hill 
on Wednesday morning, July the 15th. 

AUTHOKITIES : — Lord Hardwicke, ' State Papers ' (con- 
tains James lis account of the battle) ; Bishop Kennett ; 
Eachard ; Bishop Burnet, ' History of My Own Time ' ; 
Evelyn, ' Diary ' ; Sir John Reresby, * Memoirs ' ; Roberts's 
' Life of the Duke of Monmouth,' where a very full and 
interesting narrative of the battle, compiled from a variety 
of authentic sources, will be found ; Macaulay, etc. 
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BOOK II— THE HOUSE OF HANOVER 



CHAPTER I 



WAR OF THE SlTfESSION 



The policy of aggi-andisement which Louis XIV j^rosL-eiitevl 
with so much address and U-nacity, im-t with a poi*si<tent 
opponent in Holhind. for .she knew that his succors involved 
the ruin of her independence, and, under the sairacious 
leadership of William of Xas^sau, our William III. -^ho pre- 
sented an unvieldini; harrier to the restlessness of Froncli 
ambition. We have seen that the long quarrel between 
France and Spain, which, during the thii-ty years* war. b.:il 
proved so advantageous to Protestantism, had been ter- 
minated, in accordance with the Treat v of the Pyrenees, by 

» • • 

the Marriage of Louis to Maria Theresa, the daughter of 
Philip IV, and the elder sister of Charles II, King of vSpain. 
Out of tliis marriage, arose an unexpected danger to Europe. 
Towards the end of the century, it became known that 
Charles II would die childless, and that the succession to 
his vast dominion.s — to Spain, the Netherlands, the Duchy 
of Milan, and the Indies — would fall to his sister's children ; 
by the ordinarj- rules of hereditary succession, to the eldest 
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son of the elder sister, in other words, to the young Dauphin 
of France ; so that European statesmen found themselves 
face to face with the formidable contingency of the eventual 
inheritance by the King of France, of the empire of Spain, 
and the Indies. It was true that the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, which had regulated the marriage of Louis with 
Maria Theresa, expressly barred the claim of the issue of 
the marriage to any of the possessions of the Spanish crown, 
and Louis had solemnly sworn to observe this condition. 
But both the oath and the treaty were nearly forty years 
old. As to the oath, Louis trusted to the church of Rome 
to relieve his conscience of any obligation respecting it. 
And as to the treaty, might he not reasonably contend that 
he had neither the right nor the power prospectively to 
withhold from his descendants whatsoever gifts and pri- 
vileges Heaven might be pleased to confer upon them ? 
On the other hand, the cooler and warier of French states- 
men were in no hurry to embrace so vast an acquisition, 
with all the responsibilities it entailed. They perceived 
that the union of France and Spain might not easily be 
effected in the face of an European coalition ; and, after 
prolonged discussion in the council-room, they persuaded 
Louis to be content with the * outlying possessions ' of 
Spain, which would amalgamate readily with the French 
system. Tlie result was, the Partition Treaty, concluded at 
the Hague on the 11th of October, 1678, by the repre- 
sentatives of France, England, and Holland. This treaty 
gave to France an extension of frontier on the side of the 
Pyrenees, embracing the entire province of Guipuzcoa ; to 
the Duke of Anjou, Naples and Sicily as a separate king- 
dom ; to the Archduke Charles, the Milanese ; and Spain, 
with its dependencies, to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 

But Charles II did not die as was expected, while the 
young Prince did. Thus the Partition Treaty lost all its 
value, and the diplomatists were once more busy. How 
many despatches and protocols were drawn up, amended, and 
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set aside, it were fruitless to consider ; but, eventually, a 
new Partition was proposed — happily ridiculed, we may 
note, in witty Dr Arbuthnot's * History of John Bull/ 
Tlie claimants to the great Spanisli estate w^ere two : the 
Dauphin's son, Philip of Anjou, and the Emperor s son, the 
Archduke Charles. The latter was supported by England and 
Holland ; for since the English people, being in one of their 
lucid intervals, were disinclined for war, it wa.s agreed that 
a larger bribe than before should be administered to France. 
She received, therefore, the Milanese as well as Guipuzcoa ; 
while to the Archduke was allotted Spain ; and to Philip of 
Anjou Naples and Sicily. In this division, however, the 
statesmen had taken no account of the patriotic feelings of 
the Spaniards, who naturally took umbrage at this disloca- 
tion of their great empire ; and these found expression in 
the Will of King Charles, who, on his death, November 
12th, 1700, left the whole of his mighty inheritance to 
Philip of Anjou. Louis, tearing up his treaties and flinging 
to the wind his pledges, sanctioned his grandbon's accept- 
ance of this magnificent legacy, triumphantly exclaiming : 
— ' 11 ny a plus de Pyrenees I ' (There are no more 
Pyrenees.) And in audacious defiance of Europe he issued 
letters patent which preserved to Philip and his heirs the 
entire rights of their birth, and pai-ticularly the power of 
succeeding in their order to the throne of France, notwith- 
standing their elevation to that of Spain. Thus did he 
provide for the future union of the two kingdoms. 

From his first appearance on the political stage William 
of Orange had been the resolute opponent of French aggres- 
sion. His keen eye discerned the danger to the freedom 
and independence of Europe involved in these unscrupulous 
transactions ; but he could offer no effectual resistance 
while England remained indifferent. The successes of the 
French King, however, had deprived him of prudence. He 
hastened to treat the incorporation of Spain in the French 
Monarchy as already accomplished, throwing French garri- 
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sons into the frontier or ' barrier fortresses ' of the Spanish 
Netherlands ; while his contempt of England was shown 
by his recognition, on the death of the exiled James at St 
Germains (September 16th, 1701,) of his son, Prince James 
Edward, as King of England. This insult roused the blood 
of the English people. We may understand the indigna- 
tion of our forefathers by supposing to ourselves the 
tempest of wrath that would sweep through France if the 
British Government were suddenly minded to acknowledge 
an Orleanist or a Bonapartist prince as the French 
sovereign. The English Ambassador was immediately 
withdrawn from Paris ; the French Ambassador was dis- 
missed from London. Parliament was dissolved, and the 
country returned a new House of Commons, of whom the 
large majority were favourable to war. It occurred to 
William III that, after long waiting, his opportunity at 
length had come, and that he might yet prevail over the 
ambition of France. With patient and skilful diplomacy 
he laboured to cement the * Grand Alliance ' between 
England, Holland, and the Empire ; the three Powers 
pledging themselves to prohibit the union of the crowns of 
France and Spain, and to prevent the acquisition by France 
of the Netherlands or the West Indies (June 7, 1701). All 
Europe then prepared for war, and never was a war under- 
taken with a clearer and more definite view of the objects 
for which it was waged than the so-called ' War of the 
Succession ' ; never, in our opinion, was a war undertaken 
for more conclusive reasons or with greater justice. The 
colossal military monarchy which the ambition of Louis 
XIV aspired to found, must have been a standing menace 
to the liberty of Europe and the existence of Protestantism, 
while its exclusive command over the trade of the world 
would have dealt a fatal blow at the maritime prosperity of 
England. 

But while Europe was mustering its thousands and ten 
thousands of fighting men, the asthmatic hero whose ten- 
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acious resolution had called them forth, passed suddenly 
from the scene of strife. Disease, and tlie stress and strain 
of harassing duties and great anxieties, had worn out his 
feeble frame, though with an indomitable spirit he struggled 
hard against his physical weakness. ' You know,* he said 
to a friend, ' that I never feared death ; there have been 
times when I should have wished it ; but now that this 
great new prospect is opening before me, I do wish to stay 
here a little longer.* Alas, how many of us never get 
further than the Pisgah-summit of our hopes and ambi- 
tions ! Riding in Hampton Oourt Park, he was thrown 
by his favourite horse Sorrel, and broke his collar-bone. 
The shock was too much for his shattered system, and on 
the evening of Sunday, the 8th of March, 1702, he died at 
Kensinorton Palace. But the work which he had done lived 
after him. In the words of Burke — * The master-workman 
died, but the work was formed on true mechanical prin- 
ciples, and it was as truly wrought.' His policy was ac- 
cepted and continued by his successor, and on the loth of 
May, war was simultaneously declared at London, Vienna, 
and the Hague. 

Before his death, William III had selected Lord Marl- 
borough to represent England both in war and diploinaciy, 
having slowly recognised his consummate abilities as general 
and statesman. Thouorh Marl boron c^h had had as vet no 
opportunity of displaying them on a wide fi(»ld, his con- 
temporaries never hesitated to credit him with the posses- 
sion of them. Five years before, the Prince of Vauclemont 
had said of him — * He has every quality of a general, he 
cannot fail to achieve something great,' — and William liad 
observed that no officer living, who had seen so little 
service, was so fit for great commands. The prevalent 
conviction of his superiority led the Dutch Government to 
acquiesce in his appointment, which Queen Anne had con- 
firmed, to the command-in-chief ; though, according to an 
old but evil custom, they sent with him a certain number of 
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' field deputies * — civilian members of the administration — 
whose consent was necessary to every important movement. 
In Marlborough's earlier campaigns, this grotesque arrange- 
ment — which, by the way, was adopted by the French in 
the opening years of the Revolutionary War — proved, only 
too frequently, a hindrance and an embarrassment to him. 

We have spoken of the Grand Alliance as comprehend- 
ing three members — England, Holland, and the Empire. 
But by degrees the minor States were drawn into it — at 
all events, those with Protestant tendencies. Of the 
German electorates, C^ologne and Bavaria sided with 
France, and Mayence and Treves remained neutral ; but 
Hanover and the Palatinate declared acrainst her. So did 
Brandenburg, its Elector stipulating that thenceforth he 
should be acknowledged as King of Prussia. Louis, 
Mongrave of Baden, was also on this side ; and in 1703, 
these confederated Powers were joined by Savoy (under 
King Victor Amadeus II), Portugal, and eventually by 
Denmark. To sum up, with the exception of Poland, and 
the two great Northern Powers, Sweden and Russia, all 
Christendom was engaged in the war, and the thunder of it 
rolled from the Elbe to the Tagus, from the Channel to the 
Danube. Speaking generally, the two hostile leagues 
were, as regards territory, wealth, and population, not 
unequally matched. France, Spain (including the Nether- 
lands and a great part of Italy), and Bavaria, on the one side; 
England, Holland, the Empire, Hanover, and some minor 
States, on the other. As events progressed, France stood 
prominent as the head of one, and England as the head of 
the other coalition ; the sharpest part of the contention was 
that in which they were involved ; and thus was initiated 
that protracted and bitter rivalry which lasted down to 
our own time. 

It was on the 2nd of July, 1702, that Marlborough 
set out from the Hague to take the command of the Allied 
forces. His primary object was to drive the French out of 
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the strong fortresses which they had seized in the Spanish 
Netherlands, in order that Holland might be relieved from 
the fear of invasion. On the 6th of July, he was at 
Nimeguen, on the Rhine, with 60,000 men, and then 
proceeded on his march up the Maas, keeping along the 
southern bank. The French, under Marshal Boufflers, 
were on the opposite bank; but as soon as Marlborough 
began to arrive, they crossed, and followed slowly in his 
track. The field-deputies prevented Marlborough from 
attacking them ; and they, on their part, showed no in- 
clination to give battle. In succession, however, he recov- 
ered the fortified towns of Yenlo, Roermonde, Stevenswart, 
and liege ; so that the whole territory lying between Liege 
and the Rhine, with the Maas on one side, and the Meuse 
on the other, was swept dean of the enemy, and a valuable 
portion of the Dutch frontier relieved from the danger of 
attack. 

It is worth while to consider here how the army was 
recruited which, under the command of the great Captain, 
accomplished such wonderful exploits, defeating on hard 
fought fields the best troops of France, led by the ablest and 
most experienced of French marshals. There was no little 
difficulty in filling up the attenuated battalions, which Par- 
liament, in 1699, had reduced to a dangerously low standard ; 
and not only was there a want of men, but of money also. 
England was a comparatively poor country, and its annual 
revenue scarcely equalled the present local taxation of one 
of our larger counties. In the spring of 1704, when Marl- 
borough was preparing for the Blenheim campaign, he 
wrote to the Dutch llOnister, that the public funds being 
inadequate to a vigorous prosecution of the war, the Queen 
had supplied additional means out of her privy purse ; and 
he added that transports would speedily arrive in the Meuse 
with nearly a thousand recruits for the British infantry 
regiments. A thousaad recruits — ^to fill up the tremendous 
gaps made in two arduous campaigns I And yet to get 
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together this small reinforcement had been a task of no 
small diflSculty. — The army was not popular with the lower 
classes ; and the recmiting sergeants, with all their ribbons 
and drams, their strong drink and stronger oaths, only 
picked up a few recruits here and there, and those of 
almost as indifferent a quality as Falstaff*s ragged regiment. 
In his play of * The Recruiting OflScer/ Farquhar has pre- 
served for us some lively pictures of the manner in which 
recruiting was undertaken in the days of 'good Queen Anne;' 
and Captain Plume and Sergeant Kite are portraits the 
vraisemblance of which no one has ever called in question. 
Here is a bit of dialogue between the two : — 

Kite — Welcome to Shrewsbury, noble captain ! from the banks of the 
Danube to the Severn side, noble captain, you're welcome. 

Plume — A very elegant reception indeed, Mr Kite. I find you are fairly 
entered into your recruiting strain — Pray, what success ? 

Kite — I've been here [the scene is laid in Shrewsbury] a week, and I've 
recruited five. 

Plume — Five ! pray, what are they? 

Kite — I have listed the strong man of Kent, the ICing of the Gipsies, a Scotch 
pedlar, a scoundrel attorney, and a Welsh i)arson. 

Plume — An attorney ! Wert thou mad ? List a lawyer ! Discharge him, 
discharge him, this minute '• 

Kite— AVhy, sir ? 

Plume — Because I will have nobody in my company that can write ; a fellow 
that can write can draw petitions — I say, this minute discharge him ! 

Kite — ^And what shall I do with the parson ? 

Plume— Can he write ? 

Kite — Hum ! he plays rarely upon the fiddle. 

Plume — Keep him by all means. 

[The Sergeant soon afterwards appears with a couple of yokels whom he has 
enlisted — Costar Pearmain and Thomas Appletree. All three are the worse for 
liquor. * Hoy, boys ! ' says Kite ; * thus, we soldiers live, drink, sing, dance, 
play — we live, as one should say — we live — 'tis impossible to teU how we live — we 
are all princes — why — why — you are a king — you are an emperor, and I'm a 
prince — now — ain't we ? '] 

* No, Sergeant,' mumbles Thomas ; * 111 be no emperor.' 

Kite— No ! 

Tho. — I'll be a justice of peace. 

Kite— A justice of peace, man ! 

Tho. — Aye, wauns, will I ; for, since this pressing act, they are greater 
than any emperor under the sun. 

Kite— Done ; you are a justice of peace, and you (to Costar) are a king, and 
I am a duke, and a rum duke, ain't I ? 
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Cost. ^ Aye, but 111 nut be a king. 

KiTK-.-What, then? 

CoHT.— Ill be a queen. 

KiTK — A queen 1 

C<)HT.~ Aye, of England, that's greater than any king of them all. 

[Captain Pluino enters, and enquires of his Sergeant, * AVho are these hearty 
lads?' Kite, turning to the two yokels, bids them take ofif their hats to the 
captain. Thoy refuse. ' We have seen captains afore now, man,* says Thomas. 

* Aye,' adds Costar, * and lieutenant-captains too. 'Sflcsh ! I'll keep on my nab.* 

* And Tso scarcely doff mine,' says Thomas, *for any captain in England. My 
orther's a freeholder.'] 

Plum K— Who are those jolly lads. Sergeant ? 

KiTK -A couple of honest, brave fellows that are willing to serve the Queen. 
I have entertained them just now as volunteers under your honour's command. 

Plum K— And good entertainment they shall have ; volunteers are the men I 
want ; those are the men fit to make soldiers, captains, generals. 

Cost. -Wounds, Tummas, what's this ? Are you listed ? 

Tho. —Flesh ! not I ; are you, Costar ? 

Cost. -Wounds ! not I. 

KiTK— What ! not listed? Ha, ha, ha ! a very good jest, i'faith ! 

Cost.— Come, Tummas, well go home. 

[An altercation follows between Kite and the two recruits, which Plume 
terminates by profcHsing to take the part of the latter, and pretending to beat the 
Sergeant off the stage. He then addresses himself to the task of persuasion. 
' Look*ce, gentlemen, I love a pretty fellow ; I came among you as an officer, 
to list soldiers, not as a kidnapper, to steal slaves.] 

Cost. -Mind that, Tummas. 

Plume— I desire no man to go with me but as I went myself; I went 
a volunteer, as you, or you may do ; for a little time carried a musket, and now I 
command a company. 

Tho. - Mind that, Costar. A sweet gentlenuin. 

Plu Ac— Tis true, gentlemen, I might take an advantage of you ; the King's 
money was in your iiockets ; my Sergeant was ready to take his oath you were 
listed ; but I scorn to do a base thing ; you are, both of you, at yoiir liberty. 

Cost.— Thank you, noble captain ! — ecod ! I can't find in my heart to leave 
him, he talks so finely. 

Tho.- Aye, Costar, would he always hold in this mind ? 

Plumk— Come my lads, one thing more 111 tell you : You're both young 
tight fellows, and tho army is the place to make you men for ever ; every man has 
his lot, and you have yours ; what think you of a purse of French gold out of a 
monsieur's i)ocket, after you have dashed out his brains with the butt-end of your 
firelock ? eh ? 

Cost. — Wauns : 111 have it. Captain — give me a shilling ; 111 follow you to 
the end of the world. 

Tho.— Nay, dear Costar, do'na be advised. 

1*LUMK — There, my hero, here are two guineas for thee, as earnest of what 111 
do further for thee. 

Tuo.— Do'na take it ; do'na, dear Cosiar ! (Cries, and pulls back his arm J, 

Cost. — I wuU— I wuU — Waunds ! my mind gives me that I shall be a captain 
myself— I take your money, sir, and now I am a gentleman. 
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Plume— Give me thy hand, and now, you and I will travel the world o'er, and 
command it wherever we tread— Bring your friend with you if you can. (AndeJ. 

Cost.— Well, TummaA, must we part ? 

Tho.— No, Costar, I cannot leave thee— Come, captain, 1*11 e'en go along too ; 
and if you have two honestcr, simpler lads in your company than we two have 
been. 111 say no more. 

Plumk— Here, my lad. (GUes him money J, Now, your name ! 

Tho.— Thomas Appletree. 

Plumk— And yours ? 

Cost. — Costar Pearmain. 

Plumk— Well said, Costar ! Bom where ? 

Tho. — Both in Herefordshire. 

Plumk— Very well. Courage, my lads ! Now yrell— [Sings] 

Over the hills and far away. 
Courage, my boys — it is one to ten ; 
But we return all gentlemen : 
While conquering colours we display. 
Over the hills and far away. 

[The dramatist next transports us to 'a court of justice,* and still further 
assists us in forming an idea of the material with which our generals had to win 
their victories. Justices Balance, Scale, and Scruple are seated on the Bench, 
with Captain Plume beside them. Sergeant Kite is in attendance, to pick up 
recruits among the offenders.] 

Justice Scrup. — ^Now, produce your x)risoncr8— there, that fellow there ; set 
him up. Mr Constable, what liave you to say against this man ? 

Const. — I have nothing to say against him, an please you. 

Bal.— No ! What made you bring him hither ? 

Const. — I don't know, an please your worship. 

Scale — Did not the contents of your warrant direct you what men to take up ? 

Const.— I can't tell, and please ye, I can't read. 

Scrup. — A very pretty constable, truly ! I find we liave no business here. 

Kite — May it please the worshipful Bench, I desire to be heard in this case, 
as being the counsel for the King. 

Bal. — Cume, Sergeant, you shall be heard, since nobody else will speak ; we 
won't come here for nothing. 

Kite —This man is but one man : the country may spare him, and the army 
wants him ; besides, he's cut out by Nature for a grenadier ; he's five feet ten 
inches high ; he shall box, wrestle, or dance the Cheshire round with any man in 
the country ; he gets drunk every Sabbath day, and he boats his wife. 

Wife — You lie, sirrah, you lie ; an please your worship, he's the best natured 
])ain8-takuig'st man in the parish — witness my five poor children. 

Scrup. — A wife and five children ! You constable, you rogue, how durst you 
iini)ress a man that has a wife and five children ? 

Scale — Discharge him, discharge him 1 

Bal. — Hold, gentlemen. Harkee, friend, how do you maintain your wife 
and five children ? 

Plume— They live upon wild fowl and venison, sir; tho husband keeps a guni 
and kills all the hares and {lartridgcs within five miles round. 

Bal. — A g^n ! say, if he be so goo<l at ginning, he shall have enough on't. 
lie may be of use against tlie French, for he shoots flying, to be sure . . . 
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Scale — ^There, you conntable, the next. Set up that black-faced fellow ; he 
luM a gunpowder look ; what can you say against this man, constable ? 

Const. — Nothing, but that he's a very honest man. 

Plume — Pray, gentlemen, let me have one honest man in my comi>any, for 
the novelty's sake. 

Bal. — What arc you, friend ? 

Mob. — A collier ; I work in the coal pits. 

SCRUP. — Look'e, gentlemen, this fellow has a trade ; and the act of i>arlia- 
ment here expresses that we are to impress no man that has any visible means of 
a livelihood. 

Kite — May it please your worship, this man has no visible means of a liveli- 
hood, for he works under ground. 

Plume — Well said. Kite ; besides, the army wants miners. 

Bal. — Right ; and had we an order of government for it, we could raise you, 
in this and the neighbouring county of Stafford, five hundred colliers, that woul(l 
run you under ground, like moles, and do more service in a siege than all the 
miners in the army. 

ScRUP.— Well, friend, what have you to say for yourself ? 

Mob. — I'm married. 

Kite — Laok-a-day ! so am I. 

Mob. — There's my wife, jioor woman. 

Bal. — Are you marrie<l, good woman ? 

WoM. — I'm married in conscience. . . . 

Bal. — Who married you, mistress ? 

Wou. — My husband ; we agreed that I should call him husband, and that he 
should call me wife, to shun going for a soldier. 

ScRUP. — A very pretty couple ! Pray, Captain, will you take them both ? 

Plume— What say you, Mr Kite ? Will you take care of the woman ? 

Kite — Yes, sir ; she shall go with us to the seaside, and then, if she ha8 a 
mind to drown herself, well take care nobody shall hinder her. 

[Kite afterwards distributes * the levy-money,' while Captain Plume reails the 
articles of war. And, finally, the constable, having been proved a rogue for suffer- 
ing some impressed men to escape, is put into the sergeant's hands, with the 
understanding that he would be carried to Flanders, if his friends did not bring 
* four good men for his ransom by to-morrow night.'] 

The difficulty experienced in filling up the ranks led to 
the introduction into Parliament, in 1704, of a bill to 
provide for a forced levy from each parish ; but this 
attempt at a general conscription was rejected as uncon- 
stitutional. The legislature passed, however, a measure 
(2 & 3 Anne v. 18,) by which justices of the peace, and 
mayors or other head oflScers of boroughs, were empowered 
* to raise and levy such able-bodied men as have not any 
lawful calling or employment, or visible means for their 
maintenance and livelihood, to serve as soldiers/ The 
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constables were to receive ten shillings per head for such 
as they brought before the justices, and the justices were 
to hand them over to the Queen's officer, who was to 
present each of these cankers of a calm world with twenty 
shillings, and then send them to the wars, to * fill a pit as 
well as better/ The statute was renewed in 1705, and 
some of the abuses to which it gave rise Farquhar, as we 
have seen, severely satirised. There are numerous allusions 
in contemporary writers to the corruption and oppression of 
which it was the fertile source. All that can be said is 
that the men whom it sent into the ranks, however infamous 
their moral character, or however dense their ignorance, 
showed themselves to possess the fighting qualities of the 
race, and that faulty as was our recruiting system in the 
reign of Queen Anne, it was very little better in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, until within the last few years. We had 
always preferred to raise our army among the dregs of the 
population, and to content ourselves with such recruits as 
the recruiting sergeant's wiles can entrap, rather than to en- 
list men of a better class and a higher manhood by offering 
them the honourable inducements of promotion, distinction, 
and a sufficient livelihood. Of late we have proceeded 
on wiser and juster principles, and unquestionably with 
promising results ; so that there is no reason to fear that 
the authorities will be induced to relapse into the old, bad, 
and indefensible policy. 

That, forty years after the Battle of Blenheim, the 
morale of the English private had not greatly improved, 
we may infer from the degraded attitude in which he is 
represented by Hogarth in his ' March to Finchley,' a picture 
which almost justifies George IFs dislike of it, and the 
influence of .which on the public mind can hardly have 
been salutary. 

The successful campaign of 1703 kept alive the military 
spirit in England ; while in France it was keenly felt as a 
great and unexpected humiliation. The loss of the barrier 
VOL I H 
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fortresses was more significant and even more serious than 
a defeat in the open field ; and the humiliation was all the 
more intolerable to a proud people long accustomed to 
victory, because it was inflicted by those whom the wits 
of France had ridiculed as amphibious boors, in alliance 
with 'the islanders,* who for generations had not set an 
army in the field on the Continent, and had recently done 
nothing worthy of note, it was said, except to depose and 
banish their lawful king. 

On the 3rd of November Marlborough quitted Maes- 
tricht, leaving in it a Dutch garrison, and, accompanied by 
the Dutch field-deputies, dropped down the Meuse with an 
escort of only twenty-five soldiers. Below Venlo, the 
boat was surprised by a company of French marauders, 
who had made an incursion from Guelder, and the tow-rope 
being cut, they leaped on board, and overpowered the 
guard. The Dutch commissioners were provided with 
French passes; but Marlborough had thought it beneath 
his dignity to solicit one. He was saved from capture, 
however, by a quick-witted servant, who slipped into his 
hand an old passport that had once belonged to his brother. 
General Churchill. The cool composure with which he 
presented it disarmed all suspicion ; the plunderers, inspect- 
ing it carelessly, did not observe that its date had expired ; 
and, retaining the escort as prisoners, they suffered Marl- 
borough and his companions to proceed. A rumour of his 
supposed capture had got abroad, and the Dutch, who, 
with true popular instinct, had detected his fine qualities, 
were greatly discouraged ; loud was the rejoicing therefore 
when he reached the Hague in safety. 

On his return to London he received an address of 
thanks from both Houses of Parliament, and the Queen 
created him Marquis of Blandford and Duke of Marl- 
borough. It can hardly be pretended by his warmest ad- 
mirers that his services as yet had merited this elevation 
to the highest rank an English subject can enjoy ; but prob- 
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ably the chief object of the Government was to strengthen 
and sustain his authority in an army where princes and 
personages of royal blood were acting as his subordinates. 

We may venture here on a brief estimate of his 
character. 

And, first, it is to be observed that his genius slowly 
came to maturity. Though much was predicted of coming 
fortune to Turenne*s ' handsome Englishman/ no one at 
that time could have anticipated that he would develop 
into one of the most consummate captains the world had 
ever seen. This late maturity was owing, perhaps, to his 
want of a complete education. He had to acquire his 
knowledge by observation and experience, which, though 
safe and sure teachers, are necessarily slow. By common 
consent he stands in the fore front of men who have shown 
a supreme capacity for war; by the side of CsBsar and 
Hannibal, Wellington and Napoleon. Each of them had 
his distinctive qualities — probably the most eminent virtue 
of Marlborough was his patience. It was a favourite maxim 
of his that ' Patience will overcome all things,* and he acted 
upon it. Whether watching the operations of the enemy, 
or the disclosure of some political intrigue ; whether he was 
debating with his fellow ministers at home, or with the 
Dutch field-dignities or foreign princes and cabinets abroad, 
that serene patience of his was never exhausted, could not 
be worn out. He knew that the gods smile on those who 
can wait ; and having once laid down the plan of a 
campaign, and fixed the objective at which he intended to 
strike, thenceforward he was above all discouragement, and 
unaffected by misadventure. He moved onward steadily 
but irresistibly ; always advancing, always gaining ground. 
His fertility of resource was so great that he did not 
manifest — because he did not feel — any irritation at the 
failure of a portion of his scheme ; he set to work immedi- . 
ately to substitute some better design. No general ever 
undertook more daring enterprises, and no general was ever 
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more successful in consummating them ; because he care- 
fully calculated beforehand the means at his disposal, and 
how they might bcvst be utilised. 

Next to his patience we should dwell on his equability 
of temper, which was the wonder and admiration of his 
contemporaries. It can be said of few men that they never 
lose their self control ; yet it may and must be said of 
Marlborough. He was sorely tried by the impatience of his 
colleagues ; he was the frequent victim of the most atrocious 
calumnies ; in the later years of the war he was impeded 
and thwarted by the unjust action of the Home Govern- 
ment ; but his majestic serenity was never disturbed. 
Success did not elate him ; adversity did not depress him. 
He was always master of himself ; his passions, his emotions 
were under strict control. With impartial judgment he 
weighed the advantages and disadvantages of a movement 
before entering into it ; and this as precisely and as calmly 
as if it were simply a mathematical problem. In war the 
crown of laurel is reserved for him who makes the fewest 
mistakes himself, and most promptly profits by the mistakes 
of others. But on the part of this master of the military 
science errors of omission or commission are not recorded; 
while it is certain that if an adversary ever made a misbike 
in his presence or within his range of action, he met with 
immediate chastisement. 

Voltaire said of him, in a passage which has often been 
quoted, that he never besieged a fortress which he did not 
capture, never fought a battle which he did not win, and 
never engaged in a negotiation which he did not bring to a 
successful issue. There is no exaggeration in this eulogium ; 
yet its full significance, as Earl Stanhope remarks, can 
hardly be understood till we have considered how few are 
the generals to whom similar praise can be given. Not to 
the Black Prince or Turenne ; not to Cond^ or Prince 
Eugene ; not even to Wellington, when we remember the 
siege of Burgos ; nor to Napoleon, even had he died before 
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the Battle of Leipzig, when we recall the disasters at Acre 
and Eylau. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that his handsome person 
and charm of address were attributes of no little importance 
in the diflScult position which he filled so splendidly. He 
was possessed of the finest manners imaginable ; he couM 
be deferential to a superior in rank without forfeiting his 
own dignity ; to an inferior he was so gracious that the 
difference of rank was temporarily forgotten. He was 
equally at home in the court, the council, and the cabinet ; 
and wherever he moved or sat he was the observed of all 
observers, the chief, the leader, and the supreme gentleman. 
We hear of no ungracious act of his, of no petulant speech ; 
he moved among men with stately ease, and everything 
discordant and unbecoming seemed to vanish before his 
presence. His courage was of the highest order, because it 
partook of the equability and composure of his temper. 
He did not rush into danger, but when necessary he did 
not shun it, and when in it bore himself with unaffected 
indifference. He was as calm under the hottest fire as in a 
levee at court ; and on the most fiercely-fought battle-field 
wore the air of being on a parade. * Without fear of 
danger,* it is said of him, * or in the least hurry, he gave 
his orders with all the coolness imaginable.' 

As he sinned, except in his * green and sallet days,' 
neither in the matter of wine nor women, his enemies 
were hard put to it to fix upon some mean vice that should 
degrade him to the level of lower men. They accused him, 
at last, of avarice. There was much ingenuity in the 
accusation ; to us English, a thriftless and freehanded 
people, this vice has ever been more abhorrent than others 
of really greater heinousness. Yet all that can fairly be 
alleged against Marlborough is, that he took care of his 
money. The charges that he was unscrupulous in acquir- 
ing it will not bear unprejudiced examination. Like many 
men who in their earlier years have borne the burden of 
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poverty, he was economical in his ways and kept out of 
debt. Modem writers, when reproaching him for his 
avarice, bring forward little evidence in support of the 
reproach, except an old anecdote of Lord Peterborough, 
who, in the time of the great Duke s unpopularity, being 
mistaken for him and exposed to the risk of ill-treatment, 
diverted the crowd with a sorry jest : — * I will easily con- 
vince you that I am not my Lord Marlborough. In the 
first place, I have only two guineas about me ; and in the 
second, they are very much at your service/ But the 
sarcasm of this sharp-tongued and sharp- tempered noble- 
man, who was half-mad with jealousy and arrogant self- 
conceit, can hardly be accepted as historical testimony. To 
such a man, Marlborough's prudence would not be less 
offensive than Marlborough's success. 

That he was not a perfect man his biographer must needs 
admit, but, in making the admission, he will use the words 
of the brilliant Bolingbroke : ' I take with pleasure this 
opportunity of doing justice to that great man, whose faults 
I knew, whose virtues I admired ; and whose memory, as 
the greatest general and as the greatest minister that our 
country, or perhaps any other, has produced, I honour.' 

The campaign of 1 703 was comparatively uneventful. On 
the 26th of May, Bonn was invested and taken, and after- 
wards Huy, on the Mtias; but when the Duke proposed to 
attack Antwerp and recover French Flanders, he met with 
the opposition of the Dutch deputies. At the beginning of 
winter, he returned to England. So far the war liad not 
gone well with the Allies ; for while in Flanders little 
progress had been made, in Germany the Imperialists had 
been defeated by Marshal Tallard, and in Bavaria, by 
Marshal Villars. France probably never put better armies 
into the field, or produced more skilful command eis, than at 
this period of her history ; and a long series of victories had 
inspired them with confidence in themselves and their 
fortunes. Louis himself was no mean strategist, and his 
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plan of action was well conceived and vigorously carried 
out. In 1704, he resolved on a great eflfort to break up the 
coalition which had been formed against him. He gave 
orders to his army in the Netherlands to act strictly on the 
defensive, and then finding in Bavaria a paint (T appui, 
he prepared to strike at the heart of the empire with a 
mass of his best troops, while harassing it in the rear with 
an Hungarian insurrection. The capture of Vienna would 
compel the dissolution of the Grand Alliance. To execute 
this brilliant project, he had already a large army in 
Bavaria, under Marshal Marsin ; and it would be necessary 
to reinforce it with another considerable body, which would 
have to cross the Rhine and traverse the Black Forest. 
The junction once completed, they would form an irresist- 
ible host, and Louis would be able to dictate his own terms. 
Thus, a war of sieges, as Alison says, was to be turned into 
one of tactics, and 1704 promised the triumphs which were 
realised on the same ground, and by following the same 
plan, by Napoleon in 1805. Louis was justified in counting 
upon complete success ; and this success was prevented only 
by the genius and energy of Marlborough, who with pro- 
found military insight, saw into the secret of the French 
King's preparations, carefully as they were masked, and 
nullified them by a counter-movement of the most splendid 
audacity. 

His design was to leave behind him Flanders and its 
fortunes, to cross the watershed of Europe, and, descending 
into the Danube valley, to fall upon the French in Bavaria 
before the intended junction could be effected. By this 
means, Vienna would be saved, and the Elector of Bavaria 
righteously punished for his desertion of the Empire. If 
secrecy were necessary for Louis XIV, it was indispensable 
for Marlborough, who had to conceal his plans not only 
from the enemy, but from the Dutch Government, who 
might be expected to oppose the transference of their army 
from the Maas to the Danube. He paid a visit to EIngland, 
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where he obtained a reinforcement of 10,000 troops, and, 
retaming to the Hagae, obtained the consent of the States to 
an advance to the Moselle. On the 5th of May, therefore, 
the troops began to march oat of the garrisons. On the 
10th Marlborough had reached Roermonde, and he then felt 
at liberty to write to Mr Stepney, the English ambassador, 
and inform him of 'my resolution of marching with the 
English, some of oar auxiliaries, and what other troops can 
with safety be spared, ap to the Danube; but &s I have not 
yet made any declaration to the States of my design of 
going so far, and as it behoves us to have particular man- 
agement for them, I must not only desire your secrecy, but 
pray you will intimate the same thing to his Majesty the 
Emperor/ On the 10th he broached hLs plan to Henry St 
John (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke), Prince Eugene and 
Heinsius, the Dutch statesman, who had already been pri- 
vately informed of it. Otherwise he maintained the most 
absolute reticence. * Under the blind/ says Bishop Burnet, 
* of the project of carrying the war to the Moselle, every- 
thing was prepared that was necessary for executing the 
true design/ 

The States, greatly alarmed by Villeroy's passage of the 
Mcuse at Namur, sent a pressing message to the great captain 
to halt. On the other hand, the Margrave of Baden was 
disconcerted by Tallard's movements, and solicited his assist- 
ance. He soothed them with those courteous and smooth 
phrases which he had always at his command, and steadily 
pursued his march. The French were lost in surprise: 
whither was he going? what was his object? Villeroy. 
who had received orders to observe him with vigilance, lost 
sight of him completely, and learned where he really was 
only when the news reached him of his first victory. 

From the castled heights of Ehrenbreitstein, the ' Broad 
Stone of Honour,' Marlborough saw his cavalry — some 
ninety squadrons — cross the Rhine ; and in a day or two 
his infantry followed. His artillery and stores, and his 
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sick, were embarked on board transports at Coblentz ; and 
the army then moved along the vine-clad river bank, 
marching in the cool dawns and the still twilights of early 
summer. 'The Rhine was a great refreshment to the 
soldiers/ says Cunningham ; and no doubt its leafy groves 
and verdurous hills were as welcome a change from the 
dull levels and poplar bordered canals of Holland, as was 
the fresh and pungent Rheinwein of its village inns, from 
the iiery schnapps of the Dutch ' lust hauses/ ' When the 
confederates,* says Cunningham, ' had drawn up their ships 
beyond Andemach, the Mouse Tower, Bingen, and Bacharach, 
there opened to them on the left hand a large plain, where- 
on the whole army was seen to march at once, making a 
glorious sight in their arms and new clothes.' At Cassel, 
the Elector reviewed them ; and, looking upon the English 
officers, radiant in gold and scarlet, he exclaimed : ' These 
gentlemen seem to be all dressed for the ball/ That they 
could lead the enemy a dance they afterwards conclusively 
demonstrated ! 

On the 2nd of June, Marlborough passed the Neckar 
at Ladenburg, and halted for two days, to allow time for the 
allied troops, Dutch, Luxemburgians, Hessians, and Danes, 
to come up by their different routes. At Hippach, on the 
10th, he met Prince Eugene of Savoy, and there initiated 
that cordial friendship and full confidence which has linked 
together in history the names of the two generals. There, 
too, he met with a less agreeable colleague in Louis, Mar- 
grave of Baden — a brave, rough, and experienced soldier^ 
who, having been bred in the cautious school of Montecu- 
culi, with its formal marches and counter-marches, was 
alarmed at Marlborough's bold and original mode of making 
war. His princely lank enabled him to claim the chief 
command ; but this, the Duke as generalissimo of the 
British and Dutch forces, refused to surrender. He con- 
sented, after some debate, to a singular arrangement, by 
which he and the Margrave should command on alternate 
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days, while it was settled that Prince Eugene, with 30,000 
Imperialists, should move westward across the Rhine, to 
intercept Tallard and guard Marlborough's communications. 

Battle of Schellenbero, July 2nd, 1704. 

On the 15th of June the Allies encamped at Giengen, or 
Gieslingen, a village situated among the wooded heights 
that overlook the Danube. Thence, unopposed, they de- 
scended into the valley, and thus successfully accomplished 
the great Duke's brilliant tactic by interposing between 
Vienna and the French army. To obtain command of 
the Danube, however, it was necessary to secure Donau- 
wdrth, a fortified town, advantageously placed at the con- 
fluence of the Danube and the Wornitz. In its rear 
rises the hill of the Schellenberg, a branch, or spur, of the 
mountain ridge which here crosses the wooded Danubian 
plain. Marlborough perceived that it was already covered 
with formidable defences, though they were as yet in- 
complete, and that it was occupied by a strong detach- 
ment of French and Bavarians under Count Darcos, who 
were busily employed in converting it into an entrenched 
camp. He resolved on an immediate attack. It was his 
day of command (July 2nd), and with 6000 foot, English 
and Dutch, thirty squadrons, and three regiments of 
Imperial cuirassiers, he crossed the river. It was six 
o'clock when the affair began, and the men had marched 
some fourteen or fifteen miles. But they advanced gaily 
to the assault, the foot in four lines, the horsemen in two, 
and in the teeth of a terrible artillery fire ascended the 
rugged acclivity. They carried fascines to till up the 
trenches, but by mistake flung them down into the hollow 
way in front of the works, and the enemy rushed from 
their entrenchments to charge a disordered host, who had 
lost most of their commanding officers. But then, as so 
often since, the English Guards staunchly stood their ground. 
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and rolled back the Gallo -Bavarian battle. Another attack 
and another repulse. Four times was the contest renewed, 
but, at length, the Margrave of Baden having carried the 
works on the right, where the defence was feeblest, our 
troops broke through the enemy, carried the lines, and with 
a terrible slaughter, drove the routed soldiery back upon 
the Danube, where, following the example of their generals, 
Count Darcos and the Elector himself, they tried to save 
themselves by swimming. Out of a garrison of 12,000 or 
13,000, only some 3000 rejoined the Elector's standard. 
But the Allied loss was upwards of 5000 killed and 
wounded. Fourteen English infantry regiments and seven 
of cavalry were engaged, and they had no fewer than 
twenty-nine officers killed and eighty-six wounded. The 
Bavarians hastily retired from Donauworth, which the 
Allies entered ; and it was reported that the Elector had 
proposed to welcome them by burning them in their beds 
— the cellars of the houses, when taken possession of, being 
found stuffed with straw. Five days afterwards a great Te 
Deurti was sung in Prince Louis's army, and a solemn day 
of thanksgiving celebrated by the British. 

Daunted by this unexpected blow, the Elector of 
Bavaria showed a desire to open negotiations; but, ascer- 
taining that Marshal Tallard had slipped past Prince 
Eugene, and, with 50,000 men, was swiftly advancing to 
his support, he renewed his hostile attitude, and, falling 
back upon the Lech, encamped under the guns of Augsburg* 
Marlborough determined to punish him for his loyalty to 
his ally. * We are now going,' he writes, * to burn and 
destroy the Elector's country, to oblige him to hearken to 
' terms,' and on the 31st of July, 3000 horse were sent out 
' to begin in the neighbourhood of Munich.' Next day, 
another detachment in a different direction. On this, the 
* seamy side * of war, the Muse of History is careful not to 
dwell ; eloquent upon victorious battlefields and sieges, on 
marches and counter-marches, she has little to say of 'burning 
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farms, wasted fields, shrieking women, slaughtered sons and 
fathers, and drunken soldiery, cursing and carousing in the 
midst of tears, terror, and murder/ But Marlborough 
knew on what kind of work he had sent his troopers ; and 
declared to his Duchess that ' it is so contrary to my nature, 
that nothing but absolute necessity would have obliged me 
to consent to it, for these poor people suffer for their 
master's ambition. There having been no war in this 
country for about sixty years, these towns and villages are 
so clean that you would be pleased with them.* In his day, 
I suppose, such deeds were not, as they ought to have been, 
denounced as crimes. Even Mr Addison, in his compli- 
mentary poem, refers to them only with a kind of languid 
compassion, and represents both general and soldier as 
acting under compulsion : — 

' The listening •oldier fixed in sorrow stands, 
Ijoth to obey his leader's just commands ; 
The leader grieves, by generous pity swayed, 
To see his just commandn so well obeyed.* 

On the 4th of August, hearing nothing more of Tallard's 
anny, Marlborough despatched a force, under the Margrave 
Louis, to lay siege to Ingolstadt, while he remained encamped 
at Friedberg. But, in the meantime, Tallard had joined the 
Elector at Biberach, and on the 9th Prince Eugene rode into 
the English camp, to announce that the Franco- Bavarian 
army had advanced from Biberach towards Laningen, with 
the view, it was supposed, of passing the Danube. It was 
settled that the Prince should immediately be reinforced, 
and that the whole anny should advance nearer the river, in 
order to join him. Tallard and the Elector crossed the 
Danube on the 10th, and rested at Dettingen. On that 
same day Marlborough was encamped at Schonefeldt. For 
the Allies the position was not without danger ; had Tallard 
attacked either army before they could effect a junction, he 
must, with his superiority of numbers, have gained a victory. 
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Eugene had with him 20,000 men, composed of Imperialists, 
Danes, and Prussians ; Marlborough, 36,000 men, English, 
Dutch, Hessians, Hanoverians, and Danes ; but the Franco- 
Bavarian force consisted of 60,000 men. But on the 11th, 
Marlborough, breaking up from Schonefeldt, made a rapid 
march, crossing the Lech at Rain, and the Danube at Donau- 
worth, and united with Eugene. 

Battle of Blenheim, Augicst 16, 1704 

Having resolved to advance and encamp at Hochstadt, 
the two generals went out early on the morning of Tuesday, 
the 12th, to view the ground, and, finding it already oc- 
cupied by the enemy, resolved to attack him. They then 
ascended the steeple of the church at Dapfheim, whence they 
could see the enemy marking out a camp upon a hill where 
their cavalry were stationed, and the infantry in full march 
towards it. The Allies were encamped to the north-west of 
the river Kessel; the French and Bavarians, beyond the 
river Nebel, in the broadest part of the valley of the 
Panube, their right resting upon the great river to which 
the Kessel and the Nebel are tributaries. The distance 
between the Kessel and the Nebel measures nearly five miles, 
with the leafy heights of the Schellenberg closing in the 
valley, until it debouches upon the fair and fertile plain of 
Blenheim. 

At three o'clock in the morning on the 13th of August, 
the army of Eugene, filing by the right in four columns, 
and the army of Marlborough, also in four columns, crossed 
the Kessel on bridges constructed the day before. Two 
brigades, which had been thrown forward to Dapfheim on 
the previous evening, formed a ninth column. Largely 
reinforced, this column, under gallant Lord Cutts, nick- 
named the * Salamander,' from his indiflerence to fire. 
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marched along the Danube, on the extreme left, with orders 
to attack the village of Blenheim. Marlborough and 
Eugene, with the advanced guard, were close enough, by 
seven o'clock, to observe the position of the Franco- 
Bavarian army. Their right was posted near the village of 
Blenheim, where Marshal Tallard had his head-quarters; 
their line extending about four miles in front of Lutzingen, 
and up to a woody hill on the left, round the base of which, 
to oppose Prince Eugene, were distributed forty squadrons. 
Here was a village, which Tallard had burned, the wood 
aflTording a better shelter than any village. In front of 
these two villages, and of the French lines, ran the small 
stream of the Nebel, through marshy ground — which, how- 
ever, was mostly dried up by the summer heat — and 
breaking into three or four ramifications on the Allied 
right. Apparently expecting that Blenheim and Lutzingen 
would be the chief points of attack, Tallard had strength- 
ened them with great care. Into Blenheim, which was 
strongly palisaded and entrenched, he threw twenty-six 
battalions of infantry and twelve squadrons of cavalry, 
but they were 'so pent up and crowded that they had 
not room to make use of their arms.' At Lutzingen, 
Marshal Marsin and the Elector of Bavaria were posted 
with twenty-two battalions and thirty -six squadrons. The 
centre was occupied by fourteen battalions, including the 
famous Irish Brigade, and rested upon the hamlet of 
Oberglau. Thence, to Blenheim, extended eighty squad- 
rons of cavalry in two lines, and seven battalions of foot. 
Ninety guns were disposed along the front, which, 
strong at each extremity, was unaccountably weak in 
its centre ; though, if that centre should once be broken 
through, it would become possible for the victors to 
wheel round on the right wing, and drive it into the 
Danube, which, at that point, was not fordable, even for 
horsemen. 
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The strength of the two hostile armies may here be 
enumerated : — * 

A. — The Allies 
1. — Right Wing, under Prince Eugene 

Battalions of Foot Squadrons of Hone Total 

Prussians 11 15 

Danes 7 

Austrians . . 24 

Imperalisis . . 35 



18 74 20,000 

//. — Centre and Left Wing, under Duke of MarJhorovjgh 

ToUl 



Battalions of Foot 


Squadr 


ons of Hone 


English 


14 




14 


Dutch 


14 




22 


Hessians 


7 




7 


Hanoverians 


13 




25 


Danes 


• • 




22 



48 90 36,000 

Total : 66 Battalions and 164 Squadrons ; or 56,000 men. 

Guns, 52 

B.— The French and Bavaruns 
/. — Left Wing, UTider Marshal Marsin 

Battalions of Foot Squadrons of Hone Total 

French 29 50 18,000 

Bavarians 13 37 12,000 



42 87 30,000 



* From Kaualer 
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II. — Centre aiid Right WiTig, uvder Marshal Tallard 

Battalions of Foot Squadrons of Horse Total 

French 42 60 30,000 

Total : 84 Battalions and 147 Squadrons ; or 60,000 men. 

Guns, 90. 

The French had other advantages, besides that of 
numerical superiority. The homogeneity of their troops, 
for, at least, four-fifths were of the same nation, spoke the 
same language, were animated by the same feelings, sub- 
jected to the same discipline, and accustomed to act together. 
They had, moreover, that confidence in themselves, that 
contempt of their enemy, which comes from the habit of 
victory. The Allies, on the other hand, were 'a strange 
medley,' like Hannibal's force at Cannae, or Wellington's at 
Waterloo, composed of the troops of many nations, speak- 
ing different languages, trained in different systems, and 
commanded by a general, who, to the majority, was a 
foreigner. Englishmen, Austrians, Danes, Wurtemburgers, 
Dutchmen, Hanoverians, and Hessians, were blended in 
such nearly equal proportions, that the army of no one state 
could be entitled by its numerical preponderance to the 
precedency. They had had no long career of success to 
inspire them with that fervent hope which is its own 
realisation. But the genius of Marlborough succeeded in 
fusing these various elements into a compact and concordant 
mass, and if the Allies had less reliance on themselves than 
the French exhibited, they placed a higher and deeper trust 
in their leader. Tlieir belief in ' Corporal John,' as they 
called him, was complete. As for the general composition 
of the Allied army, it was personally distinguished by its 
courage and discipline, but its backbone was the English 
contingent — the ' thin red line ' — which had already come 
to the front by right of its superior steadiness, resolution, 
and interpidity. We shall see that Marlborough regarded 
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it as the steel head of the lance, and employed it always 
when critical work was to be done. 

The Duke did not fail to appreciate the formidableness 
of the French position, and to some of his officers, who 
commented upon it, he remarked, — ' I know the danger, 
yet a battle is absolutely necessary ; I rely on the bravery 
and discipline of my troops, which will make amends for 
our disadvantages/ Part of the night he spent in prayer, 
and towards morning received Holy Communion at the 
hands of Mr Stair, his chaplain and future biographer. 
Early next morning, Divine service was celebrated at the 
head of each regiment — a circumstance to which Macaulay 
refers with his usual picturesqueness of style : — * The 
English chaplains read the service at the head of the 
English regiments. The Calvinistic chaplains of the Dutch 
army, with heads on which the hand of Bishop had never 
been laid, poured forth their supplications in front of their 
countrymen. In the meantime, the Danes might listen to 
their Lutheran Ministers, and Capuchins might encourage 
the Austrian squadrons, and pray to the Virgin for a 
blessing on the arms of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
battle commences, and these men of various religions, all 
act like members of one body.' 

After prayers, Marlborough indicated to the surgeons the 
positions most convenient for attending to the wounded, 
and then rode forward to inspect his array. As he passed 
along the front, a ball from a French battery struck the 
ground beneath his horse, and covered him with earth. 
A feeling of alarm thrilled through all the troops who saw 
the incident, but Marlborough's serenity remained undis- 
turbed. Having completed his inspection, he sat down to 
breakfast with his principal officers. Then, soon after 
noon, he received intelligence from Prince Eugene, whose 
division had been delayed by the rough country and the 
numerous watercourses in their path, that he was ready. 
VOL I I 
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' Now gentlemen, to your posts! * cried the Duke, as he rose 
and mounted his horse. 

The fighting began immediately, ' Salamander' Cutts lead- 
ing his column of infantry, with pike and bayonet, against 
the French at Blenheim, while the cavalry, led by Marl- 
borough in person, prepai'ed to charge the French centre, 
and Prince Eugene engaged the Bavarians under Marsin 
and the Elector. Descending to the beach of the Nebel, 
Lord Cutts, under a heavy fire of grape, took possession of 
the water-mills, and then moved on against the palisaded 
village, receiving when within thirty paces, the first volley 
of musketry. Many of his best men fell. Still the advance 
continued. General Rowe, who commanded the first brigade, 
stuck his sword into the palisades before he would give the 
word to fire. Soon the contest grew incredibly severe, and 
the slaughter became terrible, though chiefly on the side of 
the Allies,^-one third of the troops in their front line bein«^ 
either killed or wounded. Down went the gallant Rowe ; 
and in endeavouring to remove his body from the heap of 
slain, his lieutenant-colonel and major shared the same fate. 

The assailants, unable to force their way by the bayonet, 
and unwilling to retreat, grappled the timbers with strenu- 
ous hands, and attempted, but in vain, to break them down. 
At length, when compelled by sheer stress of numbers 
to retire, some squadrons of gens d* armes charged them 
in flank, throwing them into disorder, and seizing their 
colours, which, however, were almost immediately recov- 
ered by a body of Hessians. A reinforcement of cavalry was 
then brought across the Nebel, and effected a successful 
charge ;* but the French, with increased activity, poured in 
so destructive a fire from their enclosures at Blenheim, that 
the Allies, after a terrible loss, withdrew towards their 
lines. And Marlborough, perceiving that the village was 



« The rea<ler will recollect that it was in this charge Thackeray'H hero, Han-y 
Egmond, was wounded. 
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too strongly garrisoned to be carried by a front assault, 
ordered Lord Cutts to keep up a feigned attack, * by firing 
in platoons over the crest of the rising ground/ until he had 
broken through the enemy's centre. 

The passage of the Nebel and the morass was not accom- 
plished without difficulty. As the horses struggled through 
the mud and mire, or across the fascines and bridges hastily 
made of planks, the French brought a part of their artillery 
to bear upon them and enfilade the crowded columns. After 
a while, however, the troops, under the immediate direction 
of General Lumlev, were formed in two lines on the further 
side of the morass. At this time the news came that the 
Danish and Prussian cavalry were being sorely harassed by 
Marshal Marsin's right wing, bearing down from Oberglau ; 
that the two foremost of their battalions had been nearly cut 
to pieces, and their chief, the Prince of Hoi stein, mortally 
wounded. Marlborough gallopped at once to the scene of 
disaster. He passed the village of Anterglau, which the 
French had set on fire, and led the brigade of Bernsdorf 
against the enemy. He also rallied some of the wavering 
Imperial cavalry, and having driven back the French, and 
re-established his direct communication with Prince Eugene's 
divisions, rode back to the centre. 

It was then about five in the afternoon ; but before we 
detail the closing stages of the battle, we must trace the 
fortunes of the Allied right. Prince Eugene crossed the 
Nebel, opposite Lutzingen. His infantry suflered much 
from a hostile battery placed in front of that village ; but 
the Prussian battalions, hurling themselves upon it, carried 
it, after a desperate encounter. The Imperialist horse then 
rode right against the cavalry of Bavaria, and broke the 
first line. Dashing upon the second, they in their turn were 
scattered and disordered, and gladly took refuge beyond 
the Nebel, and on the slopes of the wooded Eichberg. The 
Bavarian troopers pursued their advantage, spurred into the 
serried ranks of the Prussian infantry, recaptured the battery. 
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and drove its captors into flight. But at a distance of 
two hundred paces these intrepid men of Prussia rallied, 
nor did they again retire until compelled by the advance 
of ever-increasing numbers. Prince Eugene once more led 
his cavalry to the charge. Again they were beaten back. 
Reinforced by a Dutch brigade, Eugene moved for a third 
time against the foe. But this assault was feeble ; the men 
were discouraged by their double repulse and by the gaps 
in their ranks, their line was speedily broken, and again 
they retreated beyond the Nebel. Leaving the Electoral 
Prince of Hanover (afterwards George II) and the Duke of 
Wurtemberg to rally the horse, Prince Eugene galloped off 
to put himself at the head of his infantry, which had also 
advanced with the cavalry. That well-disciplined body of 
veterans, encouraged by the presence of their chief, stood 
their ground with admirable tenacity, in spite of all the 
desperate eflbrts of a desperate foe. Eugene himself was 
in imminent danger of being shot by a Bavarian dragoon, 
who was cut down while deliberately taking aim at him 
Avithin a few paces. But the w^all-like steadiness of the 
Prussians, who, on this occasion, gave tokens of what they 
were to become under the great Frederick, prevented a 
total defeat in this quarter. Immovable, they stood their 
ground amidst the thundering charges of horse, the front 
rank kneeling, and the rear maintaining a ceaseless rolling 
fire, until at length the enemy wearied with prolonged 
exertions drew off*, leaving the ground covered with their 
wounded, dead, and dying. 

It was at this time that Marlborough, by one grand 
movement, decided the fortune of the battle. Eight 
thousand sabres were arranged in two strong lines facing 
the enemy, and supported in the rear, though chiefly to 
the left, by battalions of infantry, with intervals between 
them, so as to admit of the retreat of repulsed or broken 
squadrons. Tallard at the same time disposed nine bat- 
talions of infantry among his cavalry, between Blenheim 
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and Obcrglau, to sustain his feeble centre ; but Marlborough 
brought up three Hessian battalions and several pieces of 
artillery to hold them in check. The sunset gleaming redly 
on their shining cuirasses, Marlborough's horsemen then 
thundered up the rising ground, and charged the enemy's 
masses, with a shock of such severity that they recoiled some 
sixty paces. The great guns renewed their awful volleys — 
there was a blare of trumpets — and the horsemen fell upon 
their adversaries with a vigour that would not be denied. 
The French cavalry, in truth, were by no means inflexible in 
their opposition. * They did very ill,' wrote Tallard in his 
otBcial report ... * and, firing off their carbines aimlessly, 
they turned their horses' heads and rode for their lives.' 
The infantry, left unprotected, were overwhelmed by a 
final charge of the Allies, and the battle was won. From 
right to left the French line was broken up ; on one side 
the fugitives seeking safety in Hochstadt, on the other 
attempting to swim the Danube, and perishing by tens and 
hundreds in its deep, swift waters. Tallard, with his son 
and his chief officers, spurred in hot haste into the valley of 
Sonderheim, but was surrounded by a regiment of Hessians 
and taken prisoner. His son was killed at his side. 

But the village of Blenheim, with its 12,000 soldiers, 
had still to be disposed of. The Marquis de Clerambault, 
who held command of this important post, had received no 
orders from Tallard. Late in the day he mysteriously 
disappeared. It has been supposed that he had crept out 
of the village to seek instructions from his superior, but 
getting involved in the wild stampede of fugitives from 
the main army, was swept into the Danube and drowned. 
Or it may be that he was drowned with some of his 
comrades in attempting to escape across the river. Others, 
who sought to break through in the direction of Hochstadt, 
were checked by the Scots Greys under their colonel, Lord 
John Hay. ' It is full of interest,' says Lord Stanhope, 
' to find that gallant regiment bear a conspicuous part in 
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the Battle of Blenheim as a hundred and eleven years later 
it did in the Battle of Waterloo, when it drew from 
Napoleon the half -angry, half-admiring exclamation : * Ccs 
ierrihles chevaux gri^ / * 

Though surrounded by the Allied army, with not only 
their own guns, but those which they had captured, the 
garrison peraisted in their defence, and justified Tallard's 
eulogium of them as * the best troops of France." It was a 
period of grim suspense for the assailants as well as the 
assailed, for the solemn question had to be decided, was the 
victor, according to the hard laws of a soldiers duty, to do 
the worst he could against the enemy, if that enemy con- 
tinued obstinate i The troops in the village were packed 
so closely that they were glad to overflow even into the 
narrow ai'ea of the churchyard. Must the victor then 
.shatter the village into ruin, beneath which should perish 
its eleven thousand gallant defenders ? Fortunately, the 
French at last surrendered, perceiving the futility of 
further resistance ; but one regiment (that of Navarre) in 
thqir despair, burnt their colours and buried their arms, to 
prevent such honourable trophies from falling into the 
hands of their victors. 

In this great battle, the Allies lost 4500 killed, and 7500 
wounded. As to the dead on the other side, the full record 
was never known. Hundreds were drowned in the Danube. 
The prisoners numbered between 13,000 and 14,000, an<l 
the enemy lost their tents and baggage, forty-seven guns, 
twenty-five standards, and ninety colours. Marsin led away 
the weakened regiments of the proud army of France in tlic 
direction of the Rhine, — the splendid host of 60,000 veterans, 
full of pride and exultation, which had mustered on that 
August morning on the field of Blenheim, having been le- 
duced to some 20,000, worn with conflict, and broken with 
defeat. Of the world's decisive battles, Blenheim is one of 
the most striking. Its results were immediate and direct. 
No national pride, no official subtlety, could disguise or 
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affect to misunderstand them. Louis's schemes of ambition 
crumbled incontinently into the dust. The long-maintained 
prestige of the arms of France w&s swept aside. Germany 
was delivered from the fear of change, and the House of 
Austria saved. At one bound, England leaped into the 
front rank of military nations, and thenceforward, the 
wives and mothers of France, so many of whom had been 
deprived of fathers and brothers, were wont to silence their 
children with the dreaded name of * Marlbrook.* 

A national welcome was accorded to Marlborough when, 
on the 14th of December, accompanied by Marshal Tallard 
and some other general officers as prisoners, he returned to 
England. The Emperor had made him a prince of the 
Empire, and invested him with the principality of Mindel- 
heim in Bavaria. His own sovereign could confer on him 
no higher rank, but she granted to him and his heirs the 
royal Manor of Woodstock, and ordered the erection of a 
stately palace that might commemorate, and bear the name 
of, the victorious field which had changed the fortunes of 
Europe. He received the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament. The cheers of applausive crowds mingled with 
the strains of panegyrical poets ; and Addison, at the 
request of the Lord Treasurer Qodolphin, celebrated the 
great captain's deeds in his poem of * The Campaign.' 
Philips, the author of * The Splendid Sliilling,' sang them in 
blank verse, and Matthew Prior, in a * Letter to Monsieur 
Boileau Despr^aux,' retorted upon the latter his servile 
eulogy of Louis XIV. We find Prior exclaiming :— 

' O Poet ! had it been Ai)ollo'8 wiU, 
That I had shared a portion of thy Hkill ! 
Had thi8 i)our breast recoive<l the heavenly beam. 
Or could I hoi>e my vcntc might reach my thome ! 
Yet, Boileau, yet, the labouring muse should strive 
Beneath the shades of Marlborough's wreaths to live : 
Should rule aspiring gods to bless her choice ; 
And to their favourite strains exalt her voice. 
Arms and a queen to sing ; who, great and good. 
From peaceful Thames to Danube's wandering flood 
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Sent forth the terror of her high oommandB, 
To save the nations from invading bands. 
To prop fair Liberty's declining cause. 
And fix the jarring world with equal laws.' 

The best remembered passage in Addison's poem is that 
in which he makes felicitous use of an illustration borrowed 
from the Great Storm of 1703, and, describing how * Great 
Marlborough's mighty soul ' inspired repulsed battalions to 
engage, and taught the doubtful battle where to rage, ex- 
claims : — 

* So when an angel, by divine command, 
With rising tempest shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o er pale Britannia past. 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 
And, pleased the Almighty s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm. ' 

Heavy as was the blow received at Blenheim, France 
could not be crushed in a single campaign. Louis sent a 
new army into the field in 1705, and placed at the head of 
it one of the best of his captains, Marshal Villeroy, who 
massed his forces behind the formidable defences con- 
structed, with three years' labour, to cover the line of the 
Meuse, between Namur and Antwerp. By a brilliant series 
of mancBUvres, Marlborough, though his army was inferior 
in sti'ength, carried these lines at a point near Lenove, and 
broke into Brabant. Villeroy, rapidly retreating, took up a 
new base of operations, and posted himself between Heilix- 
heim and Tirlemont, with the Dyle in his front, and his left 
protected by the guns of Louvain. This movement had 
been foreseen by Marlborough, who would have intercepted 
it, had not the Dutch deputies obstinately refused to allow 
their soldiers to advance. Heavy rains fell from the 19th 
to the 23rd of July, and Villeroy utilised the breathing- 
time thus afforded him to throw up defensive works of a 
very formidable character. When unable to persuade the 
Dutchmen to force the passage of the Dyle, Marlborough 
endeavoured to entice them into fighting the enemy, by 
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wheeling round the sources of that river. This movement 
conducted him through the forest of Soignies, and he would 
fain have given battle on the plain of Waterloo, where he 
occupied the position which, a hundred and ten years later, 
was held by the French under Napoleon, but again he was 
thwarted by the Dutch deputies. With reluctance, though 
with his usual serene impassivenoss, he withdrew his troops 
into winter-quarters, concluding at an early date a cam- 
paign, which had been without glory and without result. 
During the winter, Marlborough found occasion to 
exercise all his skill as a diplomatist in reconciling the 
differences of the Allies, who, relieved to some extent from 
their fear of the aggression of France, found time to 
quarrel with one another. On preparing to open his 
fourth campaign, he resolved to deliver the Netherlands 
from the incubus of the French ; and, assembling 60,000 
men at Tongres, had advanced as far as Ramillies, where 
he found that Villeroy had abandoned his lines behind the 
Dyle, and had thrown his army across his path. 

Battle of Ramillies, May 23, 1706 

Ramillies is a village situated on the high ground of 
Brabant, about eighteen miles to the south of Louvain. In 
its close vicinity are the sources of three streams ; of these, 
the Little Gheet and the Great Gheet flow to the north, unite 
in a single channel, and empty their waters into a tribu- 
tary of the Scheldt. The strip of land between them, at 
first, about a mile wide, expands as they separate, to con- 
tract again when they approach their point of junction. To 
the south, with an easterly inclination, strikes the broader 
and deeper Mehaigne, an affluent of the Meuse. On the 
uplands overhanging this river, with its right wing at 
Tavieres, was posted the French army, on Whitsunday 
the 22nd of May, 1706. Thence, in the shape of a crescent 
and in two lines, for three miles or more, it extended to 
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the village of Anderkirk, or Autre-eglise, on the Little 
Gheet. The centre was strengthened by the village of 
Ramillies, in which lay twenty battalions, while the cavalry 
was massed in two lines on the right, lietween Ramillies 
and the Mehaigne, so as to cover the old Roman Road 
known as the Chausst^e of Queen Brunehaut. In the rear, 
an ancient burrow or tumulus of stone and turf, called the 
Tomb of Ottomond, rose conspicuous ; destined to hold as 
important a part in the Battle of Ramillies as was held by 
Hougoumont, in the Battle of Waterloo, a century later. 

Marlborough arrayed his forces in convex order, with 
his right thrown back from the Little Gheet, and his left 
stretching to the Mehaigne. This disposition gave him 
an initial advantage ; he could move his troops from wing 
to wing, and much more quickly than the enemy. It was 
clear that the French right could not act on the offensive in 
the narrow space which the Little Gheet bounded; and that 
Tavieres would not profit Villeroy, because it was too far 
off — a circumstance which would also prevent him from 
succouring Tavieres. He decided, therefore, on seizing 
Tavieres, turning the flank of the French cavahy, and 
carrying the Tomb of Ottomond, which would enable him 
to take the French in the rear, and enfihide their whole 
position. To mask these movements, he prepared a for- 
midable false attack on Villeroy 's left, in order to compel 
the Marshal to draw on his right for reinforcements, and 
consequently to weaken it. 

His calculations were quickly justified. To support his 
left against the Allied attack, the French Marshal conveyed 
several infantry battalions from his right and centre, and 
his reserve. Marlborough kept up the deception by allow- 
ing his first line to hold their position in front of the enemy, 
while, under cover of the hilly ground, he withdrew his 
second, and formed it up in column to strengthen his main 
attack, which was first directed against Tavieres and 
Ramillies. The former was quickly carried ; but the latter 
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became the centre of a desperate resistance. There the 
celebrated Masion du Roi, or Household Brigade, composed 
of the best blood of France, met Overkirk*s charge with 
chivalrous courage, and drove back the Dutch soldiers, reel- 
ing and disordered. Marlborough's keen eye detected the 
danger, and, with seventeen squadrons, he hastened to re- 
store the fight. His person was recognised by some French 
dragoons, who, breaking from their ranks, closed round 
him in a ring of steel. He cut his way through the press, 
and attempted to escape by leaping his horse across a ditch, 
but it fell, and flung him. His aide-de-camp. Captain 
Molesworth, brought him another. While he was mounting, 
a cannon ball smote off the head of Colonel Bingfield, his 
equerry, who held the stirrups. The Duke though severely 
bruised, had no serious wound ; and his soldiers alarmed at 
the peril to which their commander had been exposed, 
renewed their attack with increased vehemence. 

At this juncture galloped up twenty squadrons, which 
Marlborough had summoned from his right wing. They 
passed in splendid array behind the Allied attack ; and the 
entire mass of sabres, in three lines, broke like a thunder- 
bolt upon the startled French. The ground shook beneath 
ten thousand hoofs ; the bright steel flashed like lightning 
through the smoke-clouds of battle. The resistance yielded 
before this overwhelming avalanche of horses and riders ; 
and the British cavalry, sweeping in a wild fierce gallop 
round the French flank, crowned the height of Ottomond, 
wuth the pomp of lance and sword and pennon. Assailed 
both in front and rear, Villeroy's fighting-men could no 
longer maintain the fight; a fresh advance of infantry 
seized the village of Ramillies at half-past six : and soon 
afterwards the final defeat was administered by a general 
charge of the British left and centre. The pursuit of the 
beaten troops was prolonged by the cavalry as far as 
Louvain, or eighteen miles from the battle-field ; and even 
the Allied infantry would not halt until they had reached 
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Mildert, thirteen miles. The loss of the French in killed 
and wounded exceeded 7000 men ; in prisoners and deserters, 
8000 ; and they gave up to the victors their baggage and 
pontoon trains, eighty standards, and fifty-two guns. The 
Princes of Soubise and Rohan were among the prisoners. 
The Allies had 1066 killed and 2567 wounded, in all, 3633. 
Thus a battle not less decisive than Blenheim was won at 
two-thirds less cost. Not less decisive, for it accomplished 
the deliverance of the Netherlands. Villeroy and the 
Elector of Bavaria had retreated to Louvain ; but on the 
approach of Marlborough, they resumed their flight, and 
the town surrendered. Brussels, Mechlin, Alost, Lcnove, 
Ghent, Bruges, Daum, and Oudenard threw open their 
gates at once to the conqueror. *So many towns,' wrote 
Marlborough, *have submitted since the battle, that it 
really looks more like a dream than truth.' Only Dunkirk, 
Nieuport, Ostend, and Antwerp remained in the hands of the 
French, and even these were reduced before the campaign 
terminated. * It is not to be expressed,' wrote the Duke to 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin, * the great success it has pleased 
God to give us by putting a consternation in the enemy's 
army ; for they had not only a greater number than we, but 
all the best troops of France.' 

In settling the administration of Brabant, he showed the 
sagacity of a statesman. He prevented the Dutch Govern- 
ment from provoking the enmity of the inhabitants by 
imposing on them a war-contribution ; and in the name of 
the Archduke Charles he guaranteed their liberties. He 
exerted all his address to calm their apprehensions and 
gain their confidence ; and by preserving a rigid discipline 
among his troops he saved them from the misery too often 
attendant on the presence of a large body of victorious 
soldiery. 

To consolidate his conquests, and guard the line of the 
Lys, Marlborough, towards the end of July, laid siege to 
Menin, one of the masterpieces of Vauban's skill, which was 
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amply garrisoned, strongly fortified, and possessed the 
advantage of being able to lay the surrounding country 
under water. As its strategic importance was great, Louis 
ordered Vendome, his best general, to hasten to its relief. 
The Marshal found the French troops overwhelmed by the 
memory of Ramillies. * Everyone here,* he wrote to the 
King, * is ready to doff his hat if only the name of Marl- 
borough is mentioned.' Menin was taken, and Marlborough 
then advanced against Dindermond. This was a fortress 
on the Scheldt, the waters of which could be let loose on 
the approach of an enemy ; so that Louis, when apprised of 
its investment, sarcastically exclaimed : ' They will want an 
army of ducks to capture Dindermond.' It fell, however, 
to the attacks of the English General, but * it could never 
have been taken,' wrote Marlborough to Godolphin, * except 
by the hand of God, which gave us seven weeks without 
rain. The rain began the day after we had taken pos- 
session, and continued without intermission.' This was on 
the 6th of September. With the capture of Alt, a month 
later, ended a brilliantly successful campaign. To the great 
general whose genius had crowned it with victory, the 
Emperor and the Archduke Charles offered the government 
of the Netherlands, as Viceroy, with a salary of £60,000. 
Well had it been for Marlborough, and probably for the 
people of Brabant, if he had accepted the offer, nor did the 
English Government put forward any objection. But per- 
ceiving that it excited the jealousy of the Dutch, and 
fearing they might be induced to dissolve the alliance on 
which the future peace of Europe seemed to depend, he 
declined a post which would have furnished him with a 
splendid field for the exercise of his accomplished state- 
craft, and withdrawn him from the strife of English 
political parties. 

The campaign of 1707, as Sir Archibald Alison remarks, 
opened under auspices very different to the Allies from any 
which preceded it. As Blenheim had saved Germany, so 
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Rjiniillies had saved Brabant. Reduced to the weakened 
resources of his own kingdom, and rudely awakened from 
the dream of foreign conquest. Louis thought only of the 
defences of the French frontier, and the arms which had 
formerly reached the gates of Amsterdam, and carried 
terror even into the heart of the empire, were confined to 
a painful defensive on the Scheldt and the Rhine. A gleam 
of hope, however, reached him from the North, where his 
diplomacy had induced Charles XII of Sweden, to assume 
an attitude disquieting to the Emperor. To prevent this 
new factor from disturbing his combinations, Marlborougli 
repaired to the court of Charles, who had penetrated as far 
as Dresden, and by the charm of his address, and the skil- 
ful distribution of bribes to the Swedish Ministers, com- 
pletely won him over to the Allied cause. He discovered, 
moreover, that the Swede was bent rather on the humili- 
ation of the Czar of Russia than on the support of the 
King of France, and drew from him an admission that the 
power of France was not yet suflSciently reduced. 

Battle of Oudenarde, Jxdy 11, 1708 

The campaign of 1708 was the campaign of Oudenarde. 
With wonderful energy Louis had recruited his army, and 
sent it again into the field under the command of Vendome 
and the Duke of Burgundy, w^ho set to work to recapture 
the great Flemish fortresses — regained Ghent and Bruges — 
with the connivance of the inhabitants, whom Dutch mis- 
rale had sorely provoked ; and had invested Oudenarde, 
which, from its position on the Scheldt, was the key to 
Brabant, when Marlborough, having summoned Prince 
Eugene to his assistance, marched against him. Vend&me 
immediately raised the siege of Oudenarde, and fell back 
towards Gavre, intending to cross the Scheldt, and shelter 
himself behind it. But he was anticipated by Marlborough, 
who pushed forward his army with astonishing rapidity, — 
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in those days armies were slow to move, and the art of war 
had not been revolutionised by Napoleon, — and threw it on 
the other side of the river, so as to interpose between 
Vendome and France, and preclude him alike from receiving 
reinforcements or retreating. This was on the 11th of 
July. On that day he had already marched fifteen miles, 
but coming in sight of the enemy he resolved to engage 
them, and at three o'clock in the afternoon ordered his 
cavalry to advance. Their brilliant charge, in which the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover (afterwards George II) 
behaved with distinguished gallantry, coQipclled a French 
brigade to retreat, and Vend6me, seeing that a general 
action could not be avoided, drew up his forces in battle 
order, with some high ground behind them, and their 
front covered by a stream called the Neckar. Among 
the Allies, Prince Eugene commanded the right wing, 
comprising the British troops, and raised by Marlborough 
to a total of sixty-six battalions ; he himself led the centre. 
The Allied left, owing to its comparative weakness, retired 
before the impetuosity of the French attack, and a desperate 
hand-to-hand combat ensued, in the course of which the 
French right was drawn so far forward as to suggest to 
Marlborough the idea of cutting it off from the main body. 
For this . purpose he advanced Marshal Overkirk, with 
a strong body of infantry and cavalry, and the Dutch 
general pressed the charge with such determination that 
he carried the hill of Oycke in the French rear, and 
severed the connection of the French right with their 
centre. Vend6me*s army was thus split in two, and 
Eugene coming up victoriously from the French left, fell 
upon the separated centre and completely overwhelmed it. 
Continuing his advance, he met Overkirk marching up from 
the right, and, in the confusion, mistaking friends for foes, 
exchanged several volleys. A general halt was therefore 
ordered; an absolutely necessary step, but one which enabled 
a considerable portion of the French right and centre to 
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steal away, as it were, between the two wings of the 
victorious army. 

The loss of the Allies, who numbered about 75,000 when 
they went into battle, was 3000 killed and wounded. The 
French, who at the outset were nearly 90,000 strong, lost 
6000 killed and wounded, and 9000 taken prisoners, besides 
ninety-eight colours. Night alone saved their army from 
destruction. ' If we had been so happy,' wrote Marlborough, 
' as to have had two more hours of daylight, I believe we 
should have made an end of this war.' 

After this great victory, Marlborough crossed the Lys, 
and took up a position between Comines and Menin, which 
would have enabled him to mask the fortresses, invade 
France, and march upon Paris. But this bold movement 
alarmed not only the Dutch deputies but even Prince 
Eugene ; and the Duke, relinquishing the project with his 
usual serenity, resolved to attack the strong fortress of 
Lille, which guarded the French frontier. The attempt 
excited the curiosity of all Europe ; for the fortifications of 
Lille, designed by the great Vauban, were of immense 
strength, and the garrison consisted of 15,000 soldiers, 
under Marshal BouflSers, a commander of varied experience 
and consummate skill. It was known, too, that all the 
resources of France would be drawn upon for its defence. 
As the French army under VendOme commanded the water- 
communication, Marlborough was compelled to collect his 
siege-guns, mortars, and ammunition at Brussels, and 
thence bring them to his entrenchments before Lille, a 
distance of five-and-twenty leagues, through a hostile army 
of nearly 100,000 men. The convoy consisted, it is said, of 
ninety pieces of artillery and 3000 ammunition waggons, 
drawn by 16,000 horses, and was fifteen miles in length. 
Yet so ingenious and so masterly were Marlborough's com- 
binations, that, in spite of the Duke of Berwick's efforts, it 
reached the Allied lines in safety on the 14th of August. 
Not a gun was lost — not a barrel of powder — not a keg of 
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salted herrings. The French military historian, Fouqui^res, 
his sympathy with rare military conduct subduing his pa- 
triotic prejudice, exclaims: — 'Posterity will scarcely believe 
that it was in the power of the enemy to convey to Lille all 
that was necessary for the siege, and all the supplies of the 
army ; to conduct thither the artillery and implements 
essential for such an undertaking, and that these immense 
burdens should be transported by land over a line of 
twenty-five leagues under the eyes of an army of 80,000 
men. Yet it is an undoubted truth. Never was a great 
enterprise conducted with more skill and circumspection.' 

Prince Eugene opened his trenches against Lille on the 
22nd of August ; the force under his command numbered 
40,000 men. Marlborough covered the siege with an army 
of 60,000 men.* Venddme and the Duke of Berwick, who 
approached Lille on the 2nd of September, were at the 
head of 80,000 men, or, according to some authorities, 
100,000 men. They had strict orders from Louis XIV to 
engage the Allies, but Venddme, after full consideration, 
took upon himself the responsibility of disobeying them. 
For, in truth, he had been out-manoeuvred by his great 
antagonist, who, between Peronne and Noyelles, had con- 
structed a virtually impregnable camp. With the progress 
of the siege, however, Marlborough was not satisfied. ' It 
is impossible for me,' he writes to Godolphin, * to express 
the uneasiness I suffer for the ill-conduct of my engineers 
at the siege, where I think everything goes very wrong. 
It would be a cruel thing, if, after we have obliged the 
enemy to quit all thoughts of relieving the place by force, 
which they have done by repassing the Scheldt, we should 
fail of taking it by the ignorance of our engineers and 
the want of stores ; for we have already found very near as 
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illustrious spectators present in Marlborough's camp, were the ex-king of Poland, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, Maurice of Saxony, and the future Field Mar8ha]i» 
Schewrin and Munnich. 
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much as was demanded for the taking of the town and cit- 
adel ; and, as yet, we are not entire master:s of the counter- 
scarp/ During an assault on the night of the 20th of 
September, Prince Eugene was wounded in the hand, and 
thenceforward Marlborough conducted the siege, pressing it 
forward with so much energy as to compel Boufflers, after 
sixty days' defence, to capitulate on the 22nd of October. 
The citadel surrendered on the 11th of December. With the 
recovery of Ghent and Bruges the campaign ended. 

We must note that during the siege of Lille, the Allies 
experienced a failure of materiel : and as the enemy occu- 
pied the road to Brussels, all their supplies had to be 
brought up from Ostend. A large convoy was accordingly 
got ready, and on the 27th of September, seven hundred 
waggons, escorted by General Webb, and 10,000 men, set 
out for the Allied camp. The French resolved on an 
attempt to intercept it, in the hope its loss would compel 
Marlborough to raise the siege ; and Count de la Motte, with 
12,000 men, was despatched on this important service. He 
came upon Webb in the wooded defiles of Wynendael. But 
the English general handled his inferior numbers with so 
much skill and resolution, that the French underwent a 
severe repulse, and hastily retreated with a loss of 2000 
men. The convoy arrived in the Allied lines in safety on 
the 30th of September, much to the annoyance of the 
French, and greatly to the exultation of the Allies. 

Marlborough was much pleased with Webb's spirited 
exploit, and warmly recommended him to the Queen's 
favour. At home the Dukes enemies elevated it into a 
most glorious victory, and placed its author at the head of 
all living generals. They even descended to insinuate that 
the victor of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Oudenarde, was 
jealous of the capacity and good fortune of his lieutenant, 
and would have been secretly pleased to have witnessed his 
discomfiture. To such extremes will political prejudice 
-carry the malice of party. 
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The Allies had met with many successes, but their drain 
of blood and treasure was heavy, — in England the action of 
the State was paralysed by the strife of parties, — and it 
was resolved to enter into negotiations for peace with Louis 
XIV. Marlborough was entrusted with the conduct of 
them ; and the instructions with which he was furnished 
stipulated — ' That no treaty should be concluded with 
France, until the preliminaries were adjusted between 
England and the States. That no peace could be safe or 
honourable, unless the whole Spanish Monarchy was re- 
stored to the House of Austria. That the French King 
should be obliged to acknowledge the Queen's title and 
the Protestant succession to the Crown ; the Pretender to be 
expelled from France : and, the fortifications and harbour 
of Dunkirk destroyed. That a barrier should be provided 
for the security of the States, against the attacks of 
France.' This barrier was to be formed by the cession of 
Furnes, Ypres, Menin, Lille, Tournay, Cond^, Valenciennes, 
and Maubeuge. France, sorely bleeding from the prolonged 
struggle, was willing to make large concessions, though she 
refused as too rigorous the terms of the Allies ; but the 
Dutch persisted in their demands, and added to them the 
extravagant condition that the grandson of Louis XIV, 
the Duke of Anjou, was to surrender the kingdoms of 
Spain and Sicily in two months, and that, if he neglected 
to comply, Louis was to join the Allies in expelling him. 
The degradation involved in this last article of the pro- 
posed treaty the French King indignantly rejected. * If I 
must wage war,' he said, * it is better to wage it against my 
enemies than against my children.' And addressing a spirited 
manifesto to his subjects, he explained the concessions to 
which he had been agreeable in order to gain peace, and 
the insulting and rigorous terms which the Allies were 
desirous of enforcing. The national spirit was awakened. 
Nobles, peasants, soldiers, civilians, all felt that a supreme 
effort must be made to preserve the honour of their country ; 
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and the Allies discovered, to their astonishment, that they 
had overrated the exhaustion of France, and under-estimated 
her resources. How immense these are, how capable of re- 
plenishment — even when they seem at the lowest ebb — we 
have had an opportunity of seeing within the present gen- 
eration; and now, after some years of arduous warfare, after 
the loss of three great battles, of numerous smaller engage- 
ments, of her recent conquests, and most important fortresses 
— while suffering from poverty, famine, and disease — she 
nobly responded to her sovereign's summons, and Louis 
found himself able to put into the field no fewer than 
115,000 men — not, it is true, such veteran and experienced 
soldiers as those who had contested Blenheim, but, perhaps, 
even more formidable in the ardour of their patriotism. To 
their command Louis appointed Marshal Villars, the most 
illustrious and the most fortunate of the French com- 
manders ; and Boufflers, though his senior, volunteered to 
serve under him. Carrying with them the hopes and 
prayers of their country and their King, the two great 
captains prepared to open the campaign of 1709. Marl- 
borough had beaten Tallard, Villeroy, Boufflers, Vend6me : 
it was hoped that the French arms would retrieve their 
honour under a new captain, who, as yet, had not measured 
swords with the victor of Blenheim. 

Marlborough had censured as offensive and impolitic 
the last arbitrary stipulation which the Allies had proffered 
to the French King. But when he perceived that the 
continuance of the war was inevitable, he made the most 
careful preparations for a successful campaign. Having 
obtained additional troops from England, and reinforcement^ 
from the Confederated Powers, he was soon at the head of 
100,000 men. His plan was to capture the few fortresses, 
Tournai,Mons, and Valenciennes, that still belonged to France 
in the Low Countries, and then driving before him Villars 
and his army, to cross the frontier, advance upon Paris, and 
dictate peace in the palace of the Tuilleries. The excitement 
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and activity of his spirits at this juncture, contrasting won- 
derfully with his accustomed composure, hurried him into 
a fever ; but he denied himself the repose enjoined by his 
physicians, and apparently conquered the disease by sheer 
force of will. Villars, comprehending that Marlborough's 
blows would be levelled at the great fortresses which still 
flaunted the fleur-de4i8, took up a strong position between 
Douai and Bethune, where he constructed an elaborate 
system of defensive works. To have thrown his army 
against these fortifications would have been to invite a tre- 
mendous slaughter ; but Marlborough manoeuvred, to im- 
press Villars with the idea that he contemplated such an 
attack, and so successfully that, to strengthen the point at 
which it seemed directed, the French Marshal drew upon the 
garrison of Tournai. Marlborough immediately wheeled his 
army, like a machine, round upon Tournai, and, on the 28th 
of June, began its siege. 

Of all the fortresses constructed by the ingenious 
Vauban, Tournai was esteemed the chef d/ceuvre. The 
great Cond^ declared that the citadel was the most perfect 
work of the kind. Villars relied so confidently on its defen- 
.sivc powers that he wrote : ' It is a great relief to me that 
the enemy have fixed on the siege of Tournai, which ought 
to occupy the whole of the campaign.' But Marlborough's 
admirable combinations had enabled him to surprise the 
town before it could be provisioned for a long blockade, 
and on the 29th of July it surrendered. The garrison, 
6000 strong, withdrew into the citadel, which the Allies 
proceeded to invest. The arduousness of this efifort was 
only too evident ; for the garrison was more than adequate 
to the defence of so limited an area, and the underground 
works were of immense strength and extent. Some delay 
was caused by a proposed from the governor to surrender 
if not relieved within a month. Marlborough agreed, and 
a messenger was despatched to Versailles to obtain the 
King's consent ; but Louis refused, unless the suspension of 
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hostilities was made general throughout the Netherlands 
— a condition so obviously to the disadvantage of the 
Allies that Marlborough and Prince Eugene at once declined 
to accept it. The assailants, therefore, vigorously pro- 
secuted their works of attack. But from the numerous 
mines and subterraneous galleries which the besieged 
brought into requisition, and the necessity of meeting them 
by counter-mines, the siege grew very distasteful to Marl- 
borough's soldiers, who complained that they were made to 
fight like moles. To encourage them, the Allied com- 
manders frequently visited the trenches, and with their 
own hands rewarded the bravest and most active. The 
miners, in their underground labours, sometimes mistook 
friends for foes, and engaged with their fellow-soldiera in 
mortal conflict. Explosions suddenly blew entire battalions 
into the air ; at others, the galleries were unexpectedlj- 
inundated, and hundreds were drowned or suffocated. An 
officer, in command of a small detachment, was ordered by 
Lord Albemarle to occupy ' a lunette ' which had been 
captured from the enemy ; but was privately warned that 
the post was undermined, and that the whole party would 
probably be blown up. With all the coolness in the world 
he proceeded to perform his duty, and having entered the 
mine, served out wine and provisions to his men. Then he 
pledged them : ' A health to those who die the death of the 
brave ! ' Soon afterwards the mine was sprung, but 
happily, the explosion failed, and the officer lived to be 
rewarded for his courage. 

' The shattered walls of the citadel of Tournai,' says Dr 
Hill Burton, ' still attest the peculiar nature of this war- 
fare. On the usual turf mound faced with stone, a breach 
made by cannonading will show that it has been battered 
until the face falls outwards, and, until by this fall or 
further cannonading, a breach is made with a slope, not too 
steep to give some chance of mounting it to a storming party. 
A dismantling that removes the embrasures and the wall 
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facings, as at Dunkirk, silenced under stipulation at the 
Treaty of Utrecht, is another feature of a fortress that is no 
longer available. But the rents in the strong citadel of 
Tournai are all from within, casting down the walls, and 
showing the chambers where the explosives had been piled. 
It is interesting also to note the vaulted galleries, low and 
narrow, for communication, between the several places 
that, occupied by the garrison, might fall into the hands of 
the enemy, to place them in the way of destruction.' 

Battle of Malplaquet, September 11, 1709 

At length, the spirit of the besieged gave way before 
the tenacious resolution of the besiegers. As a general rule, 
a besieged fortress must inevitably be captured unless re- 
lieved from without — provided, of course, that the attacking 
army is of sufficient strength. Tournai capitulated on the 
31st of August. Without delay, Marlborough resolved on the 
investment of Mons, the capital of Hainault, but as a pre- 
liminary it was necessary to break through the formidable 
lines which Villars had constructed. By a series of subtly- 
devised movements, Marlborough succeeded in turning these 
lines without loss ; and, passing Mons, interposed between 
that town and France. It was then obvious enough to 
Villars — ' the Invincible,' as his royal master loved to call 
him — that if Mons were to bo saved he must risk a battle* 
and rapidly moving up from the south he chose a strong 
position near Malplaquet, in face of the Allied army. 

The relative strength of the two combatants thus brought 
into dread opposition is given by Kausler, as follows : — 

A. — The Allies, under Marlborough and Eugene 

Battalions 129 

Squadrons 252 

In all, 93,000 men, with 105 gun& 
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B. — The French, under Vilulrs and Boufflebs 

Battalions 130 

SqoadroQS 260 

In all, 95,000 men, with eighty gons. 

The arena upon which these two mighty hosts were to 
contend for victory, may be thus described : — A wooded 
plateau rises from 100 to 200 feet above the rich meadow- 
banks of the river Trouille, with Mons to the north-west, 
Quivrain, south-west, Buvay, south-east, and Givry, north- 
east. Near Malplaquet, which is situated on the hilly ridge 
between Buvay and Givry, that forms the eastern boundary 
of this plateau, extends a small heath, and south of it the 
ground slopes rapidly towards the Hon, a sinuous tributary 
of the Trouille. North of Malplaquet, the Trouille is fed 
by several little streams that break up the plateau with 
their winding channels. Behind the village, that Is to the 
east, lies the wood of Laniere, with the historic causeway of 
Brunehault running through it. In front, that is to the 
west, expands the irregular and dense-growing tract of the 
wood of Taisnieres. Malplaquet, therefore, occupies a high 
ground between two woods, and is — or was — accessible only 
by two hollow ways or defiles, locally known as Troueea ; 
on the ea^st, the Troude d'Aulnoit ; on the west, the Trou^ 
de la Louviiire. As Malplaquet was the key of the French 
position, these two approaches were necessarily of vast 
importance, and Villars had distributed his army so as to 
command them, extending his left along the skirts of the 
wood of Taisniferes. Across the plateau, from south-east 
to north-west — from Bleron to Francieres — stretches much 
hilly and wooded ground, which was occupied by the Allies, 
their masses covering the great road from Mons to Buvay. 
So that if the French lost the battle, they also lost Mons, 
and the command of the road to France. 

In no previous campaign — at least since Blenheim — had 
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the French met their formidable adversaries with more 
vivacity. A spirit of enthusiasm had been kindled by the 
arrival in their camp (September 7th) of Marshal Boufflers, 
to serve as a volunteer under Villars, though his senior in 
rank. They were the picked troops of France — the Gardes 
du Corps, mousquetaries, light horse, horse grenadiers, and 
gens-d'armes. Among the cavalry of the line were the 
famous Carbineers; among the infantry, the French and 
Swiss Guards, the Bavarian and Cologne Guards, and the 
famous Irish Brigade. No wonder that they felt confident 
of success ; believing in the genius of their leaders, ani- 
mated by an eager patriotism, and refreshed by a long 
period of repose. Villars, their commander, was supported 
by the ripe experience of Boufflers, and under him served 
Lieutenant-Generals D'Artagnan, Laval, Chemerault, Puy- 
segur, Gudbriant; Counts Villars, Albergotti, and Palavicini. 
The names of St Hilaire and Tolard are still preserved on 
the page of history and in the records of science. With 
these were young Coigny, the Duke de Guiche, and, let us 
add. Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, under 
the name of the Chevalier de St George, combining the 
physical qualities and graces with the hereditary courage 
of the Stuart race. 

The Allies, on the other hand, were wearied by a pro- 
tracted siege and a succession of rapid marches ; but, then, 
they derived encouragement from the recollection of a hun- 
dred successes, and placed a just reliance in the supreme 
genius of their illustrious chief. It is true that they were 
drawn from different nations, and were not, like the French, 
united by a common language and a common end; but they 
were bound together by the ties of discipline, and by the 
glorious memories in which they had a common share. With 
Marlborough, the hero of a hundred fights, was associated 
Prince Eugene, and under them were such tried soldiers and 
lieutenants as the Princes of Orange and Hesse-Cassel, the 
daring Earl Cadogan, the gallant Lumley, Argyll and Stair, 
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Oxenstjema, Ratzaky, and Spaar. And apt, if youthful, 
scholars in the art of war were the future Marshals, Saxe, 
Munnich, and Sehewrin. 

About two in the afternoon of September the 9th, the 
Allied left converged so closely upon the French right that 
a smart cannonade was exchanged between them. Marl- 
borough — and Prince Eugene was of the same opinion — 
desired to attack at once ; but the Dutch field-deputies in- 
sisted that the action should be delayed until reinforcements 
could be brought up from Tournay. But, as Marlborough 
had foreseen, the time thus given to Villars, he utilised to 
surround his position with the most formidable entrench- 
ments. The wooded heights, where his army was posted, 
forming a semi-circle which completely brought the plain of 
Malplaquet under fire, bristled with redoubts and palisades, 
stockades and abattis. Cross batteries flanked the Trouees, 
or approaches already described, in such a manner as to 
sweep them with hurricanes of shot. A battery of twenty 
guns crowned an eminence near the centre of the plain, and 
other batteries were planted at favourable points, so as to 
render the position almost impregnable. 

The 9th and 10th were passed by the Allies, in patiently 
waiting for the expected reinforcements. * Meanwhile,' 
says Alison, * Marlborough and Eugene had repeatedly re- 
connoitred the enemy's position, and were fully aware of 
its growing strength. Despairing of openly forcing such 
formidable lines, defended by an army so numerous and 
gallant, they resolved to combine their first attack with a 
powerful demonstration in the rear. With this view, the 
rear guard of nineteen battalions and ten squadrons, which 
were coming up from Tournay under General Withers, 
received orders not to join the main body of the army, but, 
stopping short at St Ghislain, to cross the Haine there, and, 
•raversing the wood of Blangres by a country road, assail 
the right flank of the enemy at the farm of La Folic, when 
the combat had been seriously begun in front.* Baron 
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Schulemberg was ordered to carry the wood of Taisniferes, 
with forty of Prince Eugene's battalions ; while a dense 
column of infantry, under the command of the Prince of 
Orange, moved against the front of the French right. Villars 
admitted the inferiority of his fighting men to Marlborough 
and Eugene's veterans by the care and skill with which he 
had fortified his position, but, at the same time, he sacrificed 
to this sense of inferiority that power of ready and rapid 
movement by which battles are often gained. No doubt, if 
his men had been armed with the weapons which modem 
science has placed in the soldier's hands, the Allies could 
never have been able to approach their lines. As it was, the 
carnage in the ranks of the Allies was awful ; but their 
experience in war and desperate courage finally prevailed, 
and nothing could resist the fury with which they charged 
the breast-work. 

Much useless slaughter was due to the impetuosity of 
the Prince of Orange. He had been ordered to delay his 
advance for half-an-hour, so as to give time for the arrival 
of General Withers. But the heat of battle inflamed his 
martial spirit. He waited with impatience the passage of 
the appointed minutes, and then, though Withers had not 
arrived, and without the consent of his superior. Marshal 
Tilly, ordered the trumpets to sound. His left wing, chiefly 
composed of the Scots Brigade, was led by Major-General 
Hamilton and the Marquis of Tullibardine ; the Dutch, on 
his right, by Generals Spaar and Oxenstjerna. The reserve 
consisted of twenty-one squadrons, under the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, formed in two lines, preceded by their cannon. 
This compact column moved forward, with irrepressible 
ardour, into an awful storm of grape and musketry. The 
gallant Oxenstjerna fell dead by the side of the Prince, 
whose aides-de-camp were either killed or wounded. His 
own horse was shot under him, but he marched on a-foo^ 
and with a wild shout his men clambered up the breast- 
work, which they carried it at the point of the bayonet. 
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Before they could deploy, Marshal Boufflers hurled his fresh 
battalions upon their front ; a powerful battery swept their 
flanks; the Dutch general, Spaar, was killed, Hamilton 
severely wounded ; they lost their footing ; they were 
driven out of the entrenchments. In vain did the Prince of 
Orange seize a standard, and flinging himself before them, 
cry aloud: * Follow me, follow me, my friends; here is your 
post.' In vain did the gallant TuUibardine bring up his 
faithful Highlanders to the rally. The French defences 
shone with a dense line of deadly steel, and blazed with a 
ceaseless rolling fire. The Prince was compelled to retire 
his men, with the loss of several colours, and an advanced 
battery, with 2000 killed, and twice that number wounded- 
Then the French, believing victory to be within their grasp» 
pressed from their entrenchments with furious shouts, until 
they were gallantly met by the Prince of Hesse-Cassers 
cavalry, and, after a brief and breathless struggle, driven 
back. 

While the fortune of the day was still trembling in the 
balance, Marlborough gallopped up from the left, where the 
attack upon the wood of Taisniferes had been completely 
successful. As the great captain rode along, he perceived 
with mingled admiration and regret, the wounded Dutch 
and Hanoverian soldiers returning from the hands of the 
surgeons, though pale and bleeding, to take again their 
places in the ranks. He was now joined by Eugene. The 
two chiefs brought up their reserves, and re-formed the 
disordered battalions of the Prince of Orange. Meanwhile, 
to meet the formidable Allied attack upon his left, Villars 
had drawn support from his centre, and Marlborough, 
detecting its weakness, hurled against it a fresh column of 
infantry, under Lord Orkney, supporting their bayonets 
with numerous squadrons of sabres. By this time the 
French began to feel the pressure of Withers on their right 
flank, and Villars, hastening to their assistance, was severely 
wounded above the knee, and carried senseless ofi* the field. 
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Their misfortune on this side was not relieved by any 
success in the centre, where Lord Orkney's men had carried 
all the redans ; and the great central 40-gun battery of the 
Allies, plunging into the confused masses a cannonade of 
grape, did fearful execution. The cavalry coming up at a 
gallop slashed and hacked at will. Boufflers saw that the 
battle was lost, and at once prepared to make retreat 
possible. Calling up the horsemen of the Maiaon du Roi, 
he addressed them in few but stirring words, and led them, 
2000 sabres strong, to the charge. With a shock like that 
of thunder — like 'a disciplined thunderbolt,* to use the 
pregnant phrase of Mr Archibald Forbes — that splendid 
body fell upon the Allies, already wearied by their arduous 
service. They broke through the Prince of Hesse-Cassel's 
fatigued troopers, like a storm through a pinewood, and 
rode straight against Lord Orkney's infantry. There the 
swift and steady fire of the footmen arrested their im- 
petuous career, and the dragoons of Prince Eugene coming 
up, the wave of battle was rolled back into the rear of the 
French position. The Prince of Orange seized the oppor- 
tunity to renew his attack on the French right, and 
weakened by death and wounds and desertion, the beaten 
enemy sullenly abondoned the field, retiring upon Buvay, 
and re-assembling his broken battalions between Quesnay 
and Valenciennes, twelve miles in the rear. 

Such was the bloody battle of Blarignies, or Malplaquet, 
the last and the hardest earned of the victories of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. * In that tremendous combat,' says 
Thackeray, in the character of his hero, Henry Esmond, 
* near upon two hundred and fifty thousand men were 
engaged, more than thirty thousand of whom were slain or 
wounded (the Allies lost twice as many men as they killed 
of the French, whom they conquered). The gallantry of 
the French was as remarkable as the furious bravery of 
their assailants. We took a few more of their flajrs. and a 
few pieces of their artillery, but we left twenty thousand of 
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the bravest soldiers of the world round about the entrenched 
lines, from which the enemy was driven. He retreated in 
perfect good order, the panic spell seemed to be broke, 
under which the French had laboured ever since the disaster 
of Hochstedt, and, fighting now on the threshold of their 
country, they showed an heroic ardour of resistance, such 
as had never met us in the course of their aggressive war. 

* Every village and family in England was deploring the 
death of beloved sons and fathers. We [the oflficers] dared 
not speak to each other — even at table — of Malplaquet, so 
frightful were the gaps left in our army by the cannon of 
that bloody action. Twas heart-rending for an officer who 
had a heart to look down his line on a parade-day afterwards 
and miss hundreds of faces of comrades — humble or of hi^h 
rank — that had gathered but yesterday full of courage and 
cheerfulness round the torn and blackened flags. Where 
were our friends ? As the great Duke reviewed us, riding 
along our lines with his fine suite of prancing aides-de-camp 
and generals, stopping here and there to thank an officer 
with those eager bows and smiles of which his Grace was 
always lavish, scarce a huzzah could be got for him, though 
Cadogan, with an oath, rode up and cried — " D — you, why 
don't you cheer ? " But the men had no heart for that, not 
one of them but was thinking, " Where's my comrade ? 
where's my brother that fought by me, or my dear captain 
that led me yesterday ? " Twas the most gloomy pageant 
I ever looked on ; and the Te Deum sung by our chaplains, 
the most woeful and dreary satire.* 

The loss of the Allies was fearfully heavy; of the 
infantry alone, 5544 were killed, and 12,706 wounded or 
missing, making a total of 18,250, put hors de combat. 
Among these were 286 officers killed, and 762 wounded. 
Including the cavalry, the total cost to the Allies cannot be 
computed at less than 20,000 men. The French estimated 
their own loss at from 6000 to 8000, though it was more 
probably 12,000. Not more than 500 prisoners were made, 
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but 3000 were left on the field, whom Marlborough proposed 
to Villars to remove to the French quarters, on condition 
that they should be considered prisoners of war. 

The slaughter on this bloody day affected Marlborough 
with profound regret. *I am so tired,* he wrote to the 
Duchess, after the battle, ' that I have but strength enough 
to tell you that we have had, this day, a very bloody battle; 
the first part of the day we beat their foot, and afterwards 
their horse. God Almighty be praised, it is now in our 
power to have what peace we please, and I may be pretty 
well assured of never being in another battle.* To Godolphin 
he wrote of it as * a very murdering battle.' Its immediate 
effect, the capture of Mons (October 26), did not seem to the 
public mind to justify the tremendous loss; but it left open 
the road to France, and a victory won against odds so for- 
midable, produced a deep impression on the French nation. 
Meanwhile, political intrigues at home were rapidly un- 
dermining Marlborough's authority, and unfavourably influ- 
encing his position; and, though liberal supplies were voted 
for the army, and an increase of the British forces on the 
Continent, the Duke was too sagacious not to perceive that 
the immense power he had so long exercised was slipping 
from his grasp. The country was growing weary of the 
war; and literature now, for the first time, affecting the 
course of politics, a swarm of Tory pamphlets and periodi- 
cals assailed the great general, accusing him of ambition, 
cowardice, avarice, cruelty, and almost every vice which 
humanity is heir to. At Court so many mortifications were 
heaped upon him — including an unwarrantable interference 
with his military patronage in the appointment of Colonel 
Hill, brother of the Queen's favourite, Mrs Masham, to the 
command of a vacant regiment — that he determined to for- 
ward a letter to the Queen, insisting upon Mrs Masham's 
dismissal or his own. This bold measure, which might, 
perhaps, have temporarily replaced him in power, as the 
Queen, at that time, could hardly have dispensed with his 
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services, was overruled by the timidity of Godolphin and 
the caution of Lord Somers. They felt that the stability of 
their administration depended on the Duke's continuance in 
office, and succeeded in patching up a superficial accommod- 
ation between him and the Queen. Anne no longer insisted 
upon Colonel HilFs appointment, and the Duke withdrew his 
threat of resignation. But, virtually, the victory was with 
the Queen ; and from that moment Marlborough's fall could 
easily have been predicted. His departure for the Continent 
was expedited, that he might no longer be a check upon the 
designs of the Court party, though the Queen, in announcing 
to Parliament her intention of immediately despatching him 
to Holland concealed her real object by a graceful compli- 
ment : ' I shall always esteem him,* she said ; * the chief in- 
strument of my glory, and of my people's happiness.' 

He arrived at the Hague on the 18th of March, 1710, 
and was immediately engaged in negotiations which, from 
the rigorous conditions exacted by the Allies, and the 
obstinate attitude of Louis, were destined to fail. He was 
now sixty years old; and seven years of unremitting exertion, 
added to the mortification he experienced from his treatment 
by the Queen, made him long for rest. Perceiving that the 
French were simply diplomatizing to gain time, he re- 
solved on a vigorous prosecution of hostilities, in order to 
compel them to make peace. * I am very sorry to tell you,' 
he wrote to the Duchess, * that the behaviour of the French 
looks as if they had no other desire than that of carryinor 
on the war. I hope God will bless this campaign, for I see 
nothing else that can give us peace either at home or abroad. 
I am so discouraged by everything I see, that I have never, 
during this war, gone into the field with so heavy a heart, 
as at this time.' 

Marlborough's object in this campaign was to reduce 
the few fortresses which still defended the frontier of 
France, and then to advance upon Paris. Accordingly 
Douai was captured on the 26th of June. Villars, with an 
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army of 100,000 men, moved to its relief ; but though the 
Allies had only 80,000 men, his experience at Malplaquet 
made him shrink from a general engagement. ' You will 
have seen,* wrote Marlborough to Godolphin, 'that the 
Marshal de Villars has not been able to keep his word to 
the King of France, in giving a battle. If their resolu- 
tion holds of venturing one, this country being all plains, 
it must be very decisive. I long for an end of the war, so 
God's will be done. Whatever that event may be, I shall 
have nothing to reproach myself, having with all my heart 
done my duty, and being hitherto blessed with more success 
than was ever known before.* 

Arras was the next object of attcLck ; but as Villars had 
covered it with an immense line of entrenchments, extending 
to the Somme, and garrisoned by 100,000 men, Marlborough 
rapidly wheeled his army round and invested Bethune, 
which surrendered on the 20th of August. He then fell 
upon Aire, the siege of which was begun simultaneously 
with that of St Vincent on the 6th of September ; the latter 
capitulated on the 29th, the former held out until the 12th 
of November. By these successes, the road to Calais was 
uncovered, and the capture of that famous sea-port, might, 
perhaps, have re-kindled the war enthusiasm in England. 
But the weather was inclement, and the time had arrived 
when, according to the old traditions, the army must go into 
winter-quarters. Moreover, at home, the Whig ministry had 
been overthrown, and replaced by a ministry of which the 
most conspicuous members were Harley and Bolingbroke, 
Marlborough's bitterest opponents ; and the Duke might 
reasonably doubt whether they would have supported him 
in an enterprise which was not without its dangers. On his 
return to England, he found that in the new Parliament 
called by the new Ministers, the peace party was in the 
majority; and he was apprised by the Queen that if his 
friends moved a vote of thanks for the late campaign, it 
would certainly be opposed by her Cabinet. He was 
VOL I L 
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attacked in the public press by the most scurrilous libels, 
which the Government were known to encourage. At the 
end of the year, the Duchess was dismissed from her 
appointments in the Queen's household ; an insult which 
Marlborough felt so keenly, that it was with difficulty his 
friends prevented him from throwing up his command. 

Once more he proceeded to direct the course of war — 
not, indeed, with his former glorj', for the French were care- 
ful to avoid a pitched battle — but with all his old energy 
and skill. He arrived at the Hague on the 4th of March, 
1711. His effective force in the field numbered 80,000 
men, but he had to regret the loss of Prince Eugene, whom 
the Emperor Charles had recalled to Ratisbon with the 
Imperial contingent. Marlborough opened the campaign 
on the 1st of May, concentrating his battalions in the 
neighbourhood of Douai. To oppose his advance, Marshal 
Villars had thrown up a most formidable series of entrench- 
ments, from Namur on the Meuse to the coast of Picardy^ 
which he boastingly designated Marlborough's ' Ne Plus 
Ultra,' These were equipped with ninety heavy guns aoad 
twelve howitzers, and lined with 70,000 infantry and 20,000 
horse. Against such an iron belted rampart, Marlborough 
was too consummate a captain to wreck his army, yet was 
he by no means disposed to submit to a checkmate. Having 
induced Villars, by a series of brilliant manoeuvres which 
extended over the early days of August, to prepare for an 
attack in front, he, on the night of the 4th, suddenly and 
swiftly penetrated the left of the French lines at Aubanchail 
without tiring a shot, and laid siege to Bouchain. In all the 
great Duke's campaigns no more admirable illustration of 
his genius in war is to be discovered than this bloodless 
passage of Villars's 'Ne Plus Ultra,* Bolingbroke, one of 
his strongest adversaries, was constrained to acknowledge 
its masterly skill. * My Lord Stair opened to us,' he says, 
'the general steps which your Grace intended to take, in 
order to pass the lines in one part or another. It was. 
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however, hard to imagine, and too much to hope, that a 
plan, which consisted of so many parts, wherein so many 
different corps were to co-operate personally together, 
should entirely succeed, and no one article fail of what your 
Orace had projected. I most heartily congratulate your 
Grace on this great event, of which I think no more need 
be said than that you have obtained, without losing a man, 
such an advantage as we should have been glad to have 
purchased with the loss of several thousand lives.* And 
again : ' I look upon the progress which the Duke of Marl- 
borough has lately made to be really honourable to him, 
and mortifying to the enemy. The event cannot be as- 
cribed to superior numbers or to any accident, it is owing 
to genius and conduct.' 

Bouchain surrendered on the 12th of September. Its 
capture proved to be the last of Marlborough's victories, and 
the closing military event in the war of the Succession ; 
for, fifteen days later, the preliminaries of peace, afterwards 
developed into the Treaty of Utrecht, were signed by the 
representatives of France and England. In this conclu- 
sion Marlborough was not consulted, and the government 
of the United Provinces experienced a similar neglect. To 
facilitate the pacific settlement on which the English 
cabinet had determined, the great captain was summarily 
dismissed from all his offices. As a pretext for this abrupt 
action, he was accused of having received perquisites from 
a Jew contractor who had supplied the army with bread, 
and it was said that in the ten years of the war these 
perquisites had amounted to £63,000. He was aJso accused of 
having deducted 2 J percent, on the subsidies paid to foreign 
powers, and of having pocketed in this way £177,000. In 
a calmly worded document the Duke replied, that the pay- 
ments were simply such as all commanders-in-chief had 
been allowed to receive, and that they had been expended 
in obtaining secret intelligence, a service on which William 
III had expended £50,000 annually. His defence is now 
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accepted by impartial judges as conclusive ; bat the minis- 
terial majority in the House of Commons carried a resolu- 
tion condemning the Duke of illegal appropriation of the 
public moneys. 

On the 6th of June, 1713, was signed the Treaty of 
Utrecht. It did not give all that the Allies might justly 
have claimed after ten triumphal campaigns ; but, on the 
whole, England had no reason to complain of it. France 
recognised the title of Queen Anne and the Protestant 
succession to the English throne ; and ceded Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and the Hudson's Bay territory. Spain gave 
up Gibraltar and Minorca, and abandoned on the part of 
her King all pretentions to the French crown. She also 
.surrendered Milan, Naples, and the Spanish Netherlands to 
Austria ; and Sicily (afterwards exchanged for Sardinia) to 
Savoy, whose sovereign became King of Sardinia. Certain 
towns were handed over to Holland, which also gained in 
the Austrian occupation of the Netherlands a barrier against 
France. 

Authorities : — Claude du Bosc, ' Military History of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy,' ed. 1736 ; Henri Martin, * Histoire 
de France,* ed. 1844-50, 1855-61 ; Voltaire, 'Sifecle de Louis 
Quatorze,' ed. 1835 ; Marlborough, * Letters and Dispatches/ 
1702-1712, edited by Sir George Murray, 1845 ; Archdeacon 
Coxe, * Life of the Duke of Marlborough,' ed. 1820 ; Francis 
Ledyard, ' Life of the Duke of Marlborough,' ed. 1731 ; Sir A. 
Alison, * Military Life of John, Duke of Marlborough/ ed. 
1847; Earl Stanhope, 'History of England,* * Reign of Queen 
Anne,' 1870 ; W. H. Lecky, * History of England in the 
18th century ' ; Major Adams, * Great Campaigns * ; Dr. Hill 
Burton, * Reign of Queen Anne,* ed. 1880. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

As a motto to this section of our history, we may prefix a 
characteristic passage from Carlyle's ' Frederick the Great * : 
* It is singular/ he says, * into what oblivion the huge 
phenomenon, called Austrian Succession War, has fallen ; 
which, within a hundred years ago or little more, filled all 
mortal hearts ! The English were principals on one side ; 
did themselves fight in it, with their customary fire and 
customary guidance, (" courageous Wooden Pole with Cocked 
Hat," as our friend called it), and paid all the expenses, 
which were extremely considerable, and are felt in men's 
pockets to this day ; but the English have more completely 
forgotten it than any other people. " Battle of Dettingen, 
battle of Fontenoy, what, in the devil's name, were we 
ever doing there ? " the impatient Englishman asks ; and 
can give no answer, except the general one: "Fit of 
insanity ; DdiHum Tremeifis, perhaps Fureiis ; — don't 
think of it ! " Of Philippi and Arbela educated English- 
men can render account ; and I am told young Englishmen 
entering the army are pointedly required to say who com- 
manded at Aigos-Potamos, and wrecked the Peloponnesian 
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war ; but of Dettingen and Fontenoy, where is the living 
Englishman that has the least notion, or seeks for any ? 
The Austrian-Succession War did veritably rage for eight 
jears, at a terrific rate, depressing the face of Earth and 
Heaven ; the English paying the piper always, and found- 
ing their National Debt thereby : but not even that could 
prove inconvenience to them ; and they have dropped the 
Austrian-Succession War, with one accord, into the general 
dust-bin, and are content it should lie there. They have 
not, in their language, the least approach to an intelligible 
account of it : How it went on, whitherward, whence ; why 
it was then at all, are points dark to the English, and on 
which they do not wish to be informed. They have 
quitted the matter, as an unintelligible, huge English-and- 
Foreign Delirium (which in good part it was); Delirium 
unintelligible to them ; tedious, not to say in parts, as 
those of the Austrian subsidies, hideous and disgusting to 
them ; happily now fallen extinct ; and capable of being 
skipped in one's inquiries into the wonders of this England 
and this world. Which, in fact, is a practical conclusion 
not so unwise as it looks.' 

It is necessary, however, to trace the origin of this half- 
forgotten war in order to explain the part which was played 
in it by England and her Thin Red Line — her army ; an 
army which, by its supreme courage and constancy, gener- 
ally contrived to repair the errors of its loaders, and to avert 
their worst consequences. 

The monoply of American commerce, to which Spain 
pretended, had aroused in England an indignation which 
forced the reluctant Walpole into a Spanish war in 1739- 
The outbreak of hostilities was everywhere celebrated with 
blazing bonfires and merry peals, extorting from the Min- 
ister the cynical remark : * They may ring their bells now 
but they will soon be wringing their hands.* The well- 
known expedition against Spanish America followed, in 
which Admiral Vernon earned a transient reputation by his 
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capture of Portobello. France immediately appeared on 
the scene, and, in accordance with the secret conditions of 
the Family Compact, declared that she would not consent 
to any English settlement on the South American mainland, 
supporting her declaration by the despatch of two squad- 
rons to the West Indies. The union of the two Bourbon 
Courts, which thus stood revealed, boded ill for the tran- 
quility of Europe, The Emperor, Charles VI, was dying ; 
and though France was pledged to the Pragmatic Sanction > 
there was good reason to apprehend that she would now 
recall her pledge. It was with manifest unwillingness that 
she had given it — Cardinal Fleury observing that France 
ought first to have lost three great battles. United with 
Spain, she might be expected not to lose the opportunity of 
breaking up the Empire, and thereby constituting herself 
the arbiter of Europe. To prevent this danger, Walpole 
proposed to form a coalition with Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia ; but when Charles VI died, in October, 1740, his 
project vanished into the limbo of political failures. The 
new King of Prussia, Frederick II, far from showing any 
desire to support the House of Hapsburg, became its stren- 
uous assailant, and put in his claim for Silesia, while the 
Elector of Bavaria claimed the Austrian Duchies, which, 
with the other hereditary dominions, paased, according to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, to Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary. 
France immediately promised her assistance and support 
to Prussia — unable to foresee that by so doing she wcus con- 
tributing to build up a great military power, which, in the 
next century, would inflict upon her a deadly humiliation — 
and Sweden and Sardinia took sides with France. In the 
summer of 1741 two French armies entered Germany, and 
the Elector of Bavaria advanced upon Vienna, unopposed. 
Never had greater peril threatened the house of Hapsburg, 
whose territories its numerous adversaries undertook to 
divide among themselves. France was to have the Nether- 
lands ; Prussia, Silesia ; Bavaria, the kingdom of Bohemia ; 
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leaving to Maria Theresa only Hungary and the Duchy of 
Austria. In this conjuncture, Walpole advised her to give 
up Silesia, and obtain Frederick's assistance aorainst France 
and her Allies. But the patriots, as Walpole's opponents 
called themselves, encouraged her to refuse, by promising 
England's aid in the recovery of all the possessions of her 
house. Thus Frederick was driven to conclude the alliance 
with France which had otherwise formed no part of his 
policy. Maria Theresa, who had the heart of a heroine 
if she lacked the brain of a statesman, threw herself on 
the loyalty of her Hungarian subjects, who responded 
to her appeal with the well-known ' Moriamur pro nostra 
rege Maria TheresaJ and assisted by British subsidies 
she marched at the head of an Hungarian army to the 
rescue of Vienna and the invasion of Bavaria. The fall of 
Walpole in the spring of 1742 did not materially affect the 
cause of English policy ; for Lord Carteret, who assumed 
the direction of foreign affairs, perceived that only by the 
union of Austria and Prussia, could be removed the grip 
upon Germany which France had obtained by the election of 
her puppet, the Elector of Bavaria, as Emperor. The pressure 
which he strenuously exercised, and Frederick's great victory 
at Chotusitz in Bohemia, on the 17th of May, ultimately com- 
pelled Maria Theresa to purchase peace, as Walpole had 
proposed, by the cession of Silesia. On the 15th of July, 
George 11, in closing the session of the British Parliament, 
referred to his successful endeavours ' to bring about an 
accommodation between those princes whose union was most 
necessary in this critical conjunction. The treaty lately 
concluded * between the Queen of Hungary and the King 
of Prussia, under my mediation, and so highly to the honour 
of Great Britain, must undoubtedly produce the best conse- 
quences to the common cause.* 



* The Treaty of Breslau, signed July 18, and confirmed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, July 28. 
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Carteret's hopes were realized by this arrangement. 
The Austrian army, no longer held in check by Prussia, 
succeeded in driving the French from Bohemia before the 
winter of 1742 put a stop to military operations. An 
English force blockaded Cadiz ; another anchored in the Bay 
of Naples, and forced Don Carlos to conclude a treaty of 
neutrality ; while a liberal expenditure of British gold 
prevailed upon Sardinia to throw over the French alliance. 
It then became the object of Carteret and the Vienna 
Government, not only to re-establish the Pragmatic Sanction, 
but to compel Vienna to disgorge the annexations she had 
made in 1736. Naples and Sicily were to be taken from 
Spain ; Alsace and Lorraine were to be taken from France ; 
and the imperial dignity was to be restored to the Haps- 
burgs. And thus England came to be drawn into the War 
of the Austrian Succession, or Pragmatic War, a.s it is some- 
times called. A force of 16,334 infantry and cavalry, under 
General Earl Stair, was landed at Ostend, and uniting with 
16,000 Hanoverians and 6000 Hessians, began, early in 
1743, to advance Rhine-wards. In the last days of April 
the British contingent crossed at Neuwied, and joined by 
the Hanoverians and 12,000 Austrians, manoeuvred for 
some weeks in the Frankfort country, with the Marshal 
de Noailles, at the head of 60,000 Frenchmen, not far 
distant from them. In June, Lord Stair crossed the Main, 
and encamped at Aschaflenburg, where King George II, 
accompanied by the Duke of Cumberland and Lord Carteret, 
arrived on the 20th. The so-called Pragmatic Army, at 
this period, consisted of 16,000 English, 16,000 Hanoverians, 
and 8000 to 12,000 Austrians (under the Duke of Ahrem- 
burg) ; with a rear «j;uard of 6000 Hessians and 6000 
Hanoverians on the march. Its chief magazine was at 
Hanau. Though greatly inferior in force to Noailles, it 
would have fought him, if Lord Stair could have had his 
way, but he was opposed by D'Ahreinburg, and lying at As- 
chatfenburg, in inaction, and suffering from scarcity of pro- 
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visions, was in no very auspicious condition when the 
King arrived. He would fain have held his ground, but 
the French cutting off his provision convoys, and preventing 
supplies from coming in, the imminent hazard of a famine 
compelled him, on the 24th of June, to give orders for 
retreat upon the magazine at Hanau. 

The last red coat had scarcely left Aschaflfenburg before 
Noailles — a skilful and experienced commander — pushed 
across the Main and occupied it. The King, who remained 
with the rear division, had some artillery with him, and re • 
pulsed the attacks in the rear, which might otherwise have 
been serious. As it was, from his batteries on the other side 
of the river, Noailles maintained a harassing fire ; while at 
Dettingen, about eight miles westward, he had prepared a 
trap — souricihrey as he humorously called it — for the Prag- 
matic army, which, he thought, would ensure its destruction. 

Dettingen is, or was, a poor peasant village, on the south 
side of the Main, close to the confluence of a brook which 
comes down from the Spessart mountains. This brook flows 
through a kind of ravine, on the right or west bank of 
which stands the village with its barnyards and piggeries. 
Except that of the high road, Dettingen Brook has no 
bridges. Above the village its banks are boggy, and the 
western widens out into a considerable space of scrubby 
moor ; so that, for the march of a column of men, with 
horses and great guns, the ground is bad enough. 

A short distance below Dettingen, at a place called 
Seligenstadt (' City of the Blessed '), Noailles had thrown 
across 24,000 horse and foot, under his nephew, the chival- 
rous Duke of Grammont; and his plan of operations — a 
well-conceived plan, according to military critics, only that 
Noailles took no account of the inconceivable obstinacy 
of English infantry ! — was this : Grammont was to occupy 
the villages, and array his troops to the left, on the moor 
just mentioned, behind the brook, its ravine, and boggy 
banks ; not to move from thence until the Anglo-Hanover- 
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ians had got well out the said ravine, and were struggling 
with its many obstacles. Then, harassed on the left by the 
French batteries from the river— on the right by Gram- 
mont's troops — with the garrisoned village of Dettingen in 
the front — and his retreat to Aschaffenburg cut off, it might 
reasonably be expected that George II, King of Great 
Britain and Elector of Hanover, would be compelled to sur- 
render with all his brave fighting men. 

On Thursday, June 27th, at early morning, the English 
with their Allies, all much in want of a satisfactory break- 
fast, advanced steadily towards Noailles's acmriciire, 
sullenly disregardful of the French batteries on their left. 
* They have one fine quality,* says Carlyle, * and Britannic 
George, like all his Wolf race from Henry the Lion down 
to these days, has it in an eminent degree. They are not 
easily put into flurry, into fear. In all Wolf Sovereigns, and 
generally in Teuton populations, on that side of the Channel 
or on this, there is the requisite unconscious substratum 
of taciturn impregnability, with depths of potential rage 
almost unquenchable, to be found when you apply for it. 
Which quality will much stand them on the present 
occasion, and, indeed, it is perhaps strengthened by their 
" stupidity " itself, what neighbours call their " stupidity," 
want of idle imagining, idle flurrying, nay want even of 
knowing, is not one of the worst qualities just now ? They 
tramp on, paying a minimum of attention to the cannon ; 
ignorant of what is ahead ; hoping only it may be break- 
fast in some form, before the day quite terminate. The day 
is still young, hardly eight o'clock, when their advanced 
parties find Dettingen beset, find a whole French army 
drawn up on the scrubby moor there ; and come galloping 
back with this interesting bit of news ! Pause hereupon ; 
much consulting ; in fact, endless hithering and thithering, 
the affair being knotty. " Fight, yes, now at last ! But 
how ? " . . . Some six hours followed of their intricate 
deploying; planting of field pieces, counter-batteries, 
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ranking, re-ronking, shuffling hither and thither of horse 
and foot ; Noailles s cannonade pounding aJl the while ; 
the English, still considerably exposed to it, and standing it 
like stones ; chivalrous Grammont, and with better reason 
the English, much wishing these preliminaries were done.' 

King George hastened up from the rear to take coun- 
cil with Lord Stair, and in due time the infantry were 
formed in six (some authorities say eight) lines, with the 
cavalry in their rear as well as on flank ; the King taking 
command of his Englishmen and Hanoverians, who bore 
the stress of the battle, on the right, and his son, the Duke 
of Cumberland, on the left. The fire of the allied cannon, 
and some cavalry charges, so roused the impatient temper 
of tlie Duke of Grammont, that, disobeying the Marshal's 
orders, he quitted his secure position, and with the Mdison- 
du'lioi, the Household C^avalry or Black Mousquetaires, 
dashed across the ravine, and swept in a storm of sabres 
on the British foot. So furious was the charge that, the 
Englisli tiring their volley too soon, they broke at several 
points through the first three lines, and De Grammont, 
exulting in their disorder, brought up his infantry, think- 
ing to seize a victory as complete as speedy. But the 
fourth line checked the onset of the troopers, and remained 
immovable. George, whose horse ran away with him. 
dismounting, put himself at the head of his troops, who had 
rallied and re formed, and led them forward, exclaiming : 
* Steady, my boys, for the honour of Old England ; fire, my 
brave boys, give them fire ; they will soon run ! ' And 
after four hours of steady fighting, the battle was decided in 
favour of the English. 

The French infantry did not behave well. When 
Grammont ordered the Oardes Francaises to take the 
English in flank, they could hardly be persuaded to advance 
or to stand one push. Throwing away their arms, they 
plunged into the river, and were drowned in large numbers, 
so that their comrades nicknamed them Canards du Mein 
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(Main Ducks,) and in English mess rooms the grim joke ran, 
in allusion to Noailles's two timber bridges at Seligenstadt, 
that * the French had, in reality, three bridges, one of them 
not wooden, and carpeted with blue cloth/ The French 
uniform was blue. 

* The English, it appears, did something by mere shouting. 
Partial huzzahs and counter-huzzahs between the infantries 
were going on at one time, when Stair happened to gallop 
up. " Stop that," said Stair ; " let us do it right. Silence, 
there. One and all, when I give you signal ! " And Stair, at 
the right moment, lifting his hat, then burst out such a 
thunder-growl, edged with melodious ire in alt, as quite 
seemed to strike a damp into the French, says my authority, 
'' and they never shouted more." ..." Our ground, in many 
parts, was under rj'^e," hedgeless fields of rye, chief grain 
crop of that sandy country. " We had already wasted 
above 120,000 acres of it," still in the unripe state, so hungry 
were we, man and horse, " since crossing to Aschaffenburg." ' 

In Frederick the Great's letters on the battle, a sarcastic 
picture is drawn of King George II, who, finding his way to 
breakfast barred by the enemy, devises no tactical plan or 
manoeuvre, but goes straight at them. As he rides to the 
front, his horse runs away with him, terrified by the 
cannon ; whereupon he hastily gets down, draws his sword, 
puts himself at the head of his infantry, and stands with 
left foot drawn back, and sword pushed out — like a fencing 
master doing lunge — immovable and invincible, until the 
French run away, and victory is gained. Here is Thackeray's 
version of the incident : * Whenever we hear of dapper 
George at war, it is certain that he demeaned himself like a 
little man of valour. At Dettingen his horse ran away with 
him, and with difficulty was stopped from carrying him 
into the enemy's lines. The King, dismounting from the 
fiery quadruped, said bravely : " Now, I know I shall not 
run away ; " and placed himself at the head of the foot, 
drew his sword, brandishing it at the whole of the French 
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take care of the wounded, the army pressed on to Hanau, 
where they obtained supplies, and were reinforced by 12,000 
Hessians and Hanoverians. 

The French in this action lost 2659 men ; probably the 
loss of the British army was about equal, and all their 
wounded became prisoners of war. The success of the 
Allies in the campaign was completed by Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, who cleared Germany swiftly of all the French 
armies. An invasion of Alsace-Lorraine was thereafter 
contemplated, but the dilatory proceedings of the Allies 
rendered it impossible ; and in October the King returned 
to England, to air his laurels in the presence of an admiring 
court. 

In the following year the command of the Allied army 
wjis given to the Duke of Cumberland, hereafter to be 
known as the hero of CuUoden and of Kloster-Zeven. A 
man of indubitable bravery, and of some military know- 
ledge, but with no intuitive genius for the art of war. In 
1745 he was pitted against the brilliant soldier of fortune, 
Marshal Saxe, who, early in May, suddenly invested Tour- 
nay at the head of an army of 76,000 men. The siege was 
entrusted to a division of 15,000 men, and with the remain- 
der of his forces the Marshal took up a formidable position 
to prevent the Allies from eflFecting its relief. The Allies 
numbered 56,000 men, with the Duke of Cumberland at 
their head, Count Konigsech commanding the small Austrian 
contingent, and the Prince of Waldeck the Dutch. Taking 
his departure from the Plain of Anderleet, near Brussels, on 
the 4th of May, the Duke slowly advanced towards the be- 
leagured fortress ; and, on the 9th of May, arrived at Vezon, 
about six miles to the east of it He encamped his army at 
Maubray, opposite the village of Fontenoy, with Antoine on 
its left and Barry on its right. 
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Battle of Fontexoy. Tiifstlay, May 11, 1745 

The French army was posted across the Brussels road, 
with Fontenoy in its front — on its right the village of 
Antoine an! the river Scheldt, and on its left the wood of 
Barry. Each of thest^ villages was strongly fortified ; 
Antoine and Fontenoy with redoubts, batteries, and con- 
necting redans ; the woo<J with an abattis of felled trees, 
l»esides cannon ; while at the point of the wood, mrithin 
doable ran;;e of Fontenov. stoo»l the RedouU (TEu, so called 
from the regiment which occupietl it. A hundred guns 
were distributed along this area with consummate skill, and 
behind them Saxe had arraniireil 56.000 of the best soldiers 
of France. accon.ling to the best rules of tactics. The posi- 
tion wa> ii!mo<t impregnable, and the Austrian General, a 
grey-haire»l veteran, a Ivi^eiJ that it should not be attempted; 
but that the Allies should pursue a kind of guerilla warfare 
— cuttinvT otf the enemvs convovs. and harassino^ him ^th 
ilesultory attacks, until he was wearieii into abandoning the 
>iet:e. or ^ivin^x battle on more favourable inx>und. But the 
impetuous young Duke was all for an immediate assault ; 
and Wal«k-ck, it i^ said, supported him in this coarageoos 
but unmilitary view. His cannon having come up, the 
Duke arravc'.i his forces in line of battle ; the Dutch and 
Austrians to the left, opposite Antoine: the English and 
Hanoverians in the centre and to the right. The infantry 
were in the front, facing Fontenoy : the cavalry in the rear, 
tlankin^: the Bois de Btirrv. At five o'clock on Tuesday 
mominiT the cannonading Ivgan : almost the first volley 
slavinjT the chivalrous Do (.inimniont, of whom we have 

m 

heard at Dettingen, and three hours later the Allies ad- 
vanced to storm the variou> batteries which protected the 
enemy's pc^sition. 

On the extreme left, the Dutch and Austrians directed 
their efforts against Antoine, cvvv^|>erating also, on their right. 
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in the general attack upon Fontenoy. They advanced in 
the teeth of heavy volleys of grape-shot, but with a steady 
step, until a battery opening upon their flank from across the 
river, threw them into disorder, and they hastily fell back 
under the shelter of a mound or earthwork, which they had 
thrown up the night before. There they waited for a more 
favourable moment, which, however, never arrived ; for as 
soon as they showed themselves in the open, the batteries 
plunged their shot in amongst them, and they did nothing 
all day ' but patiently expect when it should be time to run/ 

The English attack upon Fontenoy was made with 
admirable vigour, and at various points. On the right. 
Brigadier Ingoldsby, with Semple s Highlanders, and other 
infantry, attempted to silence the Redoute (VEu at the corner 
of the Wood of Barry ; but after losing thirty or forty 
of his Highlanders, found it could not be reduced without 
artillery. The Duke, in person, led his battalions against 
the village ; but after three desperate charges, was compelled 
to desist, the tremendous fire with which he was assailed 
strewing the ground with the dead and dying. Mortified 
at his ill success, and at the failure on each wing, he resolved 
to force his way, at whatever cost, through the narrow space, 
certainly not more than 900 yards, between Fontenoy and 
the Redoute d'Eu — a space swept by a withering cross fire. 
Rallying his gallant men, he re-arranged them in three thin 
columns, which, afterwards melted into one, under the pres- 
sure of those deadly batteries. Marshal de Saxe afterwards 
admitted that he should have filled up the interval with 
another redoubt, if it had ever occurred to him that an army 
would be found to try such a thing — which to be sure no 
army but an English one would have tried ! 

' Cannon to left of them, cannon to right of them * — 
through bushy hollows, across brooks and ditches — dragging 
with them their heavy guns, and occasionally halting, where 
the ground serves, to thunder forth from them, our columns, 
with a sublime persistency, cross the shot-swept area, get 
VOL 1 M 
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behinl the French b'Att^ri-r;*. and present themselves in 
fn>nt of the French line of b^^itle. There, on a ridge of 
ririr.;^' ^'P>und. are postoi the G^ir^U^ Ft-^inc^ji^s, who view 
their ^teatlv advance with astonishment, and make a dash 
at th»r neli-pieces. but are received with a volley of 
mu^krrtry that <<rnds th-^m reelin;? back to thtrir position 
with the IcK.^ of ?ixtv men. The Briti-h advance continues, 
ani L.-ri <rharles Hi v. lieutenant-cDlonel of the 1st Foot 
Guar!-, when within twenty or thirty paces, coolly steps 
forwarl. ^ute> the (jifMV^ Frui/.M tV^* with a polite bow, 
drir.k- to them from his pw-^cket pistol, smilingly informs 
thviii that hi- men are the English Guard?, and expresses a 
hof-e they will stand until they ithe English.) come up with 
them, ani not swim the Sohe! it as they did the Main at 
D-rttin^'en.* Thereafter ho tum< to his Guanis, addresses 
th-ia in s^jMierlv worl>. and calls for a cheer — which is 
givrrn r^eartily. A French otScer i the Manjuis D'Auteroche), 
c«j:i*e- out of his ranks, and triors to make his men hnzzah 
in r-.-j ly — hut not more than three or four respond to the 
appeal. The three Guards rrginients now break out with 
a t:'rii.rrndou< rolling tire which the French prove wholly 
una: !e to withstand. The British column moves onwaid 
with it.> wonderful, almost mechanical steadiness, apparently 
irr-r-i-tille. invineiV-ie. Wating down all opposition, clearing 
its pith witli cea>t;e<s heavy volleys, occasionally pausino^ 
to r-r-irt-ss its ranks, as if on para-le ground, a compact 
cijlumn «>f 14.0)0 infantry, some thirty or forty abreast, — 
movin:: forward like a colossiil enjrine of fire, such a sio-ht 
as. perhaps, tlie world ha-l never b-efore seen ! The French 
make almost frenzied etforts to break up its superb order, 
they sen! against it l^ttalions and squad rx>ns, infantry and 
horst:. char^inir vehementiv, an^rilv. but onlv to fall back 

v.. ~ • r^ • % -«*'i ■ warn. 



■ TtxVi *eeai* no tnsrh in the oM *torT tL»t Lor.l Charles H*t exclftimed : 
• jr.'«^'?»r. 'J4:« Urrr r'\t >>r.w »bUi y».Kir (^^^^le iin» '» Or thAt D'Auteroche, the 
French od5«r. wplieJ : * !• ■i. J/".«j t^r. noiu t^e f.»r *j,' j.ni^su /« ^rrwiov ' (do, 
:;->. we never ire first. ^ S^re t"»»'''T\\ * Kre^cr-ck the Great,' iv 1S6. 
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ilefeated. The Regiment dv, Roi dashes forward full 
gallop, but receives a volley which sends it reeling back 
with four hundred and sixty empty saddles. 

* The terrible column, with slow inflexibility, advances ; 
cannon (now in reversed position) from that Redoute d'Exi, 
and irregular musketry from the Fontenoy side, playing 
upon it ; defeated regiments making barriers of their dead 
men and firing there; column always closing its gapped 
ranks, and girdled with insupportable fire. It ought to have 
taken Fontenoy and Redoute d'Eu, say military men ; it 
ought to have done several things ! It has now cut the 
French fairly in two — and Saxe, who is earnestly survey- 
ing it a hundred paces ahead, sends word, conjuring the 
King to retire instantly — across the Scheldt, by Calonne 
Bridge and the strong rear guard there — who, however, will 
not. King* and Dauphin, on horseback both, have stood 
" at tlie justice (gcdlows, in fact) of our Lady of the Woods," 
not stirring much, occasionally shifting to a windmill which 
is still higher — ye Heavens, with what intrepidity, all day ! 
— " a good many country folk in trees behind them." 
Country folk, I suppose, have by this time seen enough, and 
are copiously making off: but the King will not, though 
things do look dubious. 

' In fact, the battle hangs now upon a hair ; the battle is 
as good as lost, thinks Mar^chal de Saxe. His battle lines 
torn in two in that manner, hovering in rugged clouds over 
tlie field, what hope is there in the battle ? Fontenoy is 
firing blank, this some time, its cannon balls done. Officers, 
in Antoine, are about withdrawing the artillery, then again 
(a new order,) replacing it a while. All are looking 
towards the Scheldt Bridge ; earnestly entreating his 
Majesty to withdraw. Had the Dutch, at this point of 
time, broken heartily in, as Waldeck was urging them to do, 
upon the redoubts of Antoine ; or had his Royal Highness 

* Louis XV, who was present in the French camp during the siege of Toumay. 
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the Duke, for his own behoof, possessed due cavalry or 
artillery to act upon these ragged clouds, which hung 
broken there, very fit for being swept, were there an artil- 
lery-and-horse besom to do it, in either of those cases, the 
battle was the Duke s. And a right fiery victory it would 
have been, to make his name famous, and confirm the Elnglish 
in their mad method of fighting, like Baresarks or Janizaries 
i*ather than strate<nc human creatures. 

* But neither of these contingencies had befallen. The 
Dutch-Austrian wing did evince some wish to get possession 
of Antoine, and drew out a little, but the guns also awoke 
upon them, whereupon the Dutch- Austrians drew in again, 
thinking the time not come. As for the Duke, he had taken 
with him of cannon a good few, but of horse none at all 
(impossible for horse, unless Fontonoy and the Redotiie 
(f'Eu were ours), and his horse have been hanging about in 
the wood of Barry all this while, uncertain what to do ; 
their old commander being killed withal, and their new a 
(lubitative person, and no orders left. The Duke had left 
no orders, having indeed broken in here, in what may be 
called a spiritual white heat, without asking himself much 
what he would do when in : " Beat the French, knock them 
to powder if I can ! " Meanwhile the French clouds are 
re-assembling a little ; Royal Highness too is re-adjusting 
himself, now got " 300 yards ahead of Fontenoy," pauses 
there almost half-an-hour, not seeing his way further. 

* During which pause. Due de Richelieu, famous black- 
guard man, gallops up to the Mar^chal, gallops rapidly from 
Marechal to King, suggesting : " Were cannon brought 
ahead of this close deep column, might not they shear it 
into beautiful destruction, and then a general charge be 
made?" So counselled Richelieu. It is said the Jacobite 
Irishman, Count Lally of the Irish Brigade, was prime 
author of this notion. Whoever was author of it. Marshal 
de Saxe adopts it eagerly. King Louis eagerly ; swift it 
becomes a fact. Universal rally, universal simultaneous 
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charge on both flanks of the terrible column ; this it might 
resist, as it has done these two hours past, but cannon ahead> 
shearing gaps through it from end to end, this is what no 
column can resist ; and only perhaps one of Frederick's 
columns (if even that), with Frederick's eye upon it, could 
make its half-right-about {quarte de converaionX turn its 
side to it, and manoeuvre out of it, in such circumstances. 
The wrathful English column, slit into ribbons, can do 
nothing at mancjeuvring, blazes and rages, more and more 
clearly in vain, collapses by degrees, rolls into ribbon coils, 
and winds itself out of the field. Not much chased — its 
cavalry now seeing a job, and issuing from the wood of 
Barry to cover the retreat. Not much chased, yet with a 
loss, they say in all, of 7000 killed and wounded and about 
2000 prisoners, French loss being under 5000. 

' The Dutch and Austrians had found that the fit time 
>vas now come, or taken time by the forelock — their part of 
the loss, they said, was a thousand and odd hundreds. The 
battle ended about two o'clock of the day ; had begun about 
eight. Tuesday, 1 1th May, 1745, one of the hottest half- 
day's works I have known. A thing much to be meditated 
by the English mind. King Louis stept down from the 
(Jallows-Hill of our Lady, and ki8f!ted Marshal de Saxe^ 
Saxe was nearly dead of dropsy, could not sit on horseback, 
except for minutes ; was carried about on a wicker bed ; 
hiis had a lead bullet in his mouth all day to mitigate the 
intolerable thirst. Tournay was soon taken ; the Dutch 
garrison, though strong, and in a strong place, making no 
due debate.'* 

The Duke of Cumberland retired upon Ath and Brussels. 
He had won no fame as a captain, but he had shown that 
he possessed the inexpugnable courage of the race. As for 
the English soldiery, Fontenoy astonished Europe by its 
revelation of their splendid fighting qualities, extorting from 
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military critics the epigraramatic eulogium, that the English 
army, with its heroic rank and file, and brave incapable 
leaders, * had the heart of a lion and the head of an ass. 
During the remainder of the war, it sustained its brilliant 
renown on more than one desperate field ; bearing alwap 
the stress of the fight, and deprived always of the honour 
and fruits of victory bv the misconduct of its Allies. At 
Roucoux, October 11, 1746, Prince Charles commanding, the 
British battalions repulsed all the efforts of the French, 
under the Marshal de Saxe, but, from want of eflFectual sup- 
port, their intrepidity availed them nothing. In the follow- 
ing year the French invaded Brabant Their independence 
menaced, the Dutch people exhibited the old patriotic spirit 
They proclaimed Prince William of Nassau Stadtholder, 
and placed at his disposal, as Captain General and Lord 
High Admiral, all the national resources. The help of 
England was solicited, and a British contingent was imme- 
diately despatched to the Low Countries, under the Duke of 
Cumberland. The Duke and the Stadtholder, however, did 
not agree ; the Prince was frank, resolute, and a trifle hot- 
tempered : the latter imperious, ratiocinating, and pedantic 
Divided counsels in warfare mean disaster. At the end of 
July, at Laufelt or Lauffeld, tlie two young heroes, with an 
Austrian auxiliary force, under Marshal Bathiany, w^ere 
attacked by the French under Marshal de Saxe. The supe- 
riority in numbers and generalship was on the side of the 
French, but the British soldiers fought with a desperate 
courage which almost retrieved the errors of their leaders, 
and would have gained the battle, had their Allies rendered 
them a loyal support. Prince William, with his Hollanders, 
however, fell out of the fight as speedily as possible, ajid the 
Austrians at no time could be persuaded to move from their 
entrenchments. The victory, such as it was, remained with 
Saxe, but was purchased so dearly that it was little better 
than a defeat. Sir John Ligonier, the commander of the 
English horse, was taken prisoner ; and to him Louis XV, who 
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was present at this battle as he had been at that of Fontenoy, 
and had learned to respect the tenacious intrepidity of Eng- 
land's fighting-men, hinted his wish for peace. Negotiations 
were opened between the belligerents, which resulted in the 
meeting of a Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, in April, 1748, 
and the conclusion, on the 18th of October, between France, 
England, and Holland, of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle — a 
treaty of which almost everybody was glad, but nobody felt 
proud. 

Note, — The Battle of Dettingen, 

Mr Charles Knight was the first to publish the follow- 
ing letter, descriptive of Dettingen fight, from the Hon. 
Henry (afterwards Marshal) Conway, to his brother Lord 
Conway. It is dated June 30, 1743, N. S., from the camp 
at Hainan It. 

* On Thursday last, the 26th, we marched at daybreak 
from our camp at Aschafienburg, the Guards making the 
rear -guard of the Army, which in a retreat is looked upon 
as the post of honour, but proved quite the contrary on 
this occasion by throwing us entirely out of the action; 
which happened thus: — Before we were marched much 
above a league from Aschafienburg the enemy's cannon 
began playing very briskly upon our vanguard from the 
other side of the river, and continued fianking us as we 
advanced towards a village called Detting on the Main; 
here the French to the number of 40,000 had passed the 
river upon two bridges of boats, and drew up as we ad- 
vanced upon a plain before the village. Our army formed 
in two lines upon the plain, the first consisting of English, 
and the second of Austrians and Hanoverians. Our brigade* 
which I told you made the rear-guard with another of 
Hanoverians and a few horse, marched ofi* to the right, to 
avoid being flanked by the French camp, and were posted 
upon a hill with a large wood between us and the rest of 
the army. This wood covered the right flank of our army. 
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and the river was on the left. The attcu^k was begun by 
the French horse, chiefly of the Maiaon du Roi, upon our 
foot, who broke them entirely and repulsed them with great 
loss. Some of our horse and dragoons suffered a good deal, 
particularly Bland's dragoons, of which but one squadron 
out of three remained fit for service, and very few of the 
officers escaped. Major Honey wood, who commanded them, 
received five wounds, and is thought in a dangerous way. 
They behaved with vast resolution, and broke five squadrons 
of the enemy. Ligonier's horse suffered a good deal, as did 
Pembroke's (Honey wood's now) from the cannon. The 
Blues suffered more in their reputation than otherwise ; as 
did Honeywood's at first, by doing what is vulgarly called 
running away — in the military phrase retreating with too 
much precipitation. The English foot, particularly John- 
ston's, Onslow's, and the old and new Buffs, behaved w^ith 
astonishing bravery, and contributed greatly to our gaining 
what tiiay be properly called a victory, as the enemy suffered 
a good deal in the flower of their troops, and left us master 
of the field, by retiring very precipitately over the river 
Main. As soon as the attack began, the Guards were 
missed, and sent for in great haste, but being ill-conducted 
by our guide, the enemy were retired before we came upon 
the plain, where we had the honour of sharing the victory 
by passing one of the coldest and wettest nights I ever felt, 
upon the ground amongst the slain and wounded of both 
sides. Our loss is said at most not to exceed a thousand, 
and that of the French may, I believe, moderately be called 
four or five ; some say seven or nine. What made it heavier 
to them was, that it fell amongst the best of their troops, 
as the Mousquetaires, of whom they say but fourscore 
remained out of 400. The Gendarmerie, Chevaux Legers, 
and Cuirassiers suffered vastly, as we might know from the 
vast number of breast-plates that were found upon the 
field.' 

[The author of this letter was a soldier of high repute, 
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who served throughout the Seven Years' War, and com- 
manded with much success the British forces in Germany, 
in 1761, under Prince Fredinand of Brunswick. On his 
return to England he entered Parliament, and became 
favourably known as an honest, intelligent, and consistent 
politician. From 1765 to 1768 he held the oflSce of Secre- 
tary of State. Weary of the intrigues of the senate, he 
returned to the exercise of his profession, and in 1782 was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the forces. He died in 
1795, at the age of seventy-five. Conway is best known, 
perhaps, as the intimate friend of Horace Walpole, who 
seems to have entertained a very sincere admiration of his 
capacity and character, and has drawn a pleasing portrait 
of this high-minded, courageous, and enlightened English 
gentleman.] 

As a lieutenant in the 12th regiment of foot, Wolfe wa3 
present at Dettingen, and in a letter to his father describes 
the action : — * The third and last attack,' he says, * was made 
by the foot on both sides. We advanced towards one another, 
our men in high spirits, and very impatient for fighting, 
being elated with beating the French horse, part of which 
advanced towards us ; while the rest attacked our horse, but 
were soon driven back by the great fii"e we gave them. The 
major and I (for we had neither colonel or lieutenant-colonel), 
before they came near, were employed in begging and order- 
ing the men not to fire at too great a distance, but to keep 
it till the enemy should come near us — but to little purpose. 
So soon as the French saw we presented, they all fell down, 
and when we had fired they got up and marched close to us 
in tolerable good order, and gave us a brisk fire, which put 
us into some disorder, and made us give way a little, par- 
ticularly ours and two or three more regiments, who were in 
the hottest of it. However, we soon rallied again, and 
attacked them with great fury, which gained us a complete 
victory, and forced the enemy to retire in great haste/ 
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It was in celebration of this victory that Handel com- 
posed his ' Dettingen TV Deum.' 

Tlie Battle of Laffeldt 

Of this desperately-fought action Horace Walpole writes, 
— * Though we have no great reason to triumph, as we have 
certainly been defeated, yet the French have as certainly 
bought their victory dear ; indeed, what would be very 
severe to us is not so much to them. However, their least 
loss is 12,000 men, as our least loss is 5000. The truth of 
the whole is, that the Duke was determined to fight at all 
events, which the French, who determined not to fight at 
great odds, took advantage of . ... A French officer said to 
an English private who had been made prisoner, " Had there 
been fifty thousand men like you, we should have found it 
difficult to conquer." " There were men enough like me," 
was the reply, " but we wanted OTie, like Marshal Saxe." * 



CHAPTER III 



THE SEVEN YEARS* WAR 



The Seven Years' War, which exercised so powerful an 
influence on the fortunes of Great Britain, originated in the 
growing antagonism between Prussia and Austria, and their 
strugfifle for the leadership of the German race. At first it 
might seem that in such a struggle England had no im- 
mediate concern, but as a colonial Power she needed an ally 
to check the expansion of France, and that ally, it was clear, 
must be either Prussia or Austria. The old traditional 
policy of the British Government, and the personal anti- 
pathy between George II and Frederick the Great, had 
inclined England towards an Austrian alliance, and during 
the eight years' war of the Austrian Succession, she fought 
on the side of Austria. But circumstances are stronger 
than traditional policies or individual prejudices ; and the 
league which was formed in 1755 between France and 
Spain, Russia and Austria, compelled Great Britain to take 
part with the new Protestant Power which the genius of 
Frederick the Great had already rendered formidable. On 
the 16th of January, 1756, a treaty was concluded at West- 
minster between the King of Great Britain and the King of 
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Prussia, by which each was bound not to suflFer any foreign 
troops to enter Germany, and their several dominions were 
reciprocally guaranteed. On the surface there was nothing 
bellicose in these provisions. But Russia was indignant at 
Frederick's open opposition to her presence in Germany ; 
France resented his compact with England, and his strenu- 
ous efforts to renew her friendship ; and Maria Theresa, 
the Empress Queen, profited by this hostility to carry out 
the one passionate hope and desire of her heart, the re- 
covery of Silesia. Into the coalition thus formed entered 
Augustus, King of Poland, and the King of Sweden, so that 
Prussia confronted a confederacy of the principal European 
Powers, with no friend but England. Thus begun the 
Seven Years' War. 

* No war,' says Mr Green, ' has had greater results on 
the history of the world, or brought greater triumphs to 
England ; but few have had more disastrous beginnings.* 
The Prime Minister, that Duke of Newcastle, of whose 
ignorance and incompetency Walpole has preserved so many 
anecdotes, was ' too weak to rule without aid, and yet too 
greedy of power to purchase aid by sharing it with more 
capable men/ His efficiency as an administrator may be 
inferred from the fact that, at the opening of 1756, only 
three regiments in England were fit for service. France, on 
the other hand, acted with great vigour. Port Mahon, in 
Minorca, which England had held for half-a-century, was 
besieged by the Duke of Richelieu ; and Englishmen, with 
rage and shame, saw that the fleet sent to its relief under 
Admiral Byng, withdrew before a scarcely superior force 
(May 21). In Germany, at the outset of the war, Frederick 
seized Dresden, and forced the Saxon army to surrender 
In 1757, his great victory at Prague made him master tem- 
porarily of Bohemia ; but a defeat at Kolin (June 18) com- 
pelled him to retreat again into Saxony. In America, 
England had to reckon with misfortunes due to the incapa- 
city of her generals ; the French drove our garrisons from 
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the fortified positions which commanded Lakes Champlain 
and Ontario, so that they ruled supreme in all the vast 
region which stretches from the St Lawrence to Louisiana. 

In April, 1797, the Duke of Cumberland left England 
to take command of an Anglo-Hanoverian army charged 
with the defence of Hanover. He was not ignorant of 
military science, and his personal courage was undoubted ; 
but his Hanoverian and Hessian troops were no match for 
the French veterans under the Due de Richelieu, and he 
gradually retired northward by way of Verden, Zeven, and 
Bremenvorde, until, on the 6th of August, he arrived at 
Stade, on the tidal waters of the Elbe. The King of Den- 
mark then intervened, and between Cumberland and Riche- 
lieu, after much negotiation, was concluded the notorious 
Convention of Kloster-Zeven (September 9), by which Cum- 
berland agreed to disband all his Hessians and Brunswickers, 
and to dismiss his Hanoverians into their various canton- 
ments. A storm of indignation broke forth in England 
when this Capitulation became known ; and the Duke, on 
his return, was insulted by his royal father, who exclaimed, 
before all his Court, * He has ruined me and disgraced him- 
self.' A despondency, * without parallel in our history,* took 
possession even of our ablest and coolest statesmen. Even 
the impassive Chesterfield despaired, and cried out, * We are 
no longer a nation.' Defeated in America, disgraced on the 
sea — her own field of fame — and dishonoured in Germany, 
never had England's outlook seemed so hopelessly over- 
clouded. 

But, fortunately for the country, a strong man was at 
the helm. From July, 1757, we date the four years' ad- 
ministration of William Pitt. If not in name, he was, in 
reality, chief minister, and the military dictator of England 
He disposed of its resources at pleasure; its fleets and 
armies obeyed his will. His first object was to infuse some- 
thing of his own activity and enthusiasm into those on 
whom he relied to execute his fertile conceptions. Colonel 
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Barrc, though no friend of the great minister, jastly said, 
that he possessed the happy talent of transferring his own 
zeal into the souls of all those who were to have a share 
in carrying out his projects. No man, he added, ever went 
into the Ministers closet, who did not feel himself, if 
possible, braver at his return than when he entered. Pitt 
perceived that both the army and navy had sunk into a 
state of depression, and accomplished nothing because they 
dared nothing. To raise their energies it was necessary to 
give them work. He began with continued naval and 
military expeditions against various parts of the French 
coast, Cherbourg, St Malos, and Rochefort; and these, 
though they showed a singular want of capacity among 
our generals, helped to infuse a new and more vigorous life 
in both services. It was not Pitt's policy, however, to 
make ctlbrts on a large scale in Europe. His great aim 
was the expansion of England's colonial dominion, and he 
supported Frederick the Great because * in Germany he 
hoped to conquer America/ The alliance between England 
and Prussia he strengthened by all possible means, assisting 
Frederick with large annual subsidies, without which he 
could not have prolonged the war. It may seem incon- 
sistent that Pitt, who had once so strongly protested against 
the subsidy system, should adopt it on a colossal scale ; but 
Pitt could reply that he did not waste his money on half- 
a-dozen small and impotent German principalities, which 
did nothing and could do nothing, but expended them pro- 
fitably in aid of a power which was contending indirectly 
for the freedom of Europe. And in justification of his 
policy he could point to the battles of Rossbach and Leuthen, 
the former of which annihilated a French army, while 
the latter delivered Silesia from the Austrian forces. 

A recent historian has summed up in picturesque lan- 
guage the events of the memorable year 1759 : — ' In 
September,' he says, ' came the news of Minden, and of a 
victory [Admiral Boscawen's] off* Lagos. In October came 
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tidings of the capture of Quebec. November brought word 
of the French defeat [by Admiral Hawke] at Quiberon. "We 
are forced to ask every evening what victory there is," 
laughed Horace Walpole, " for fear of missing one." But it 
was not so much in the number as in the importance of its 
triumphs that the war stood and remains still without a 
rival. It is no exaggeration to say that three of its many 
victories determined for acres to come the destinies of the 
world. With that of Rossbach began the re-creation of 
Germany ; its intellectual supremacy over Europe ; its poli- 
tical union under the leadership of Prussia and its kings. 
With that of Plassey the influence of Europe told for the 
first time since the days of Alexander on the natives of the 
East. The world, in Burke's gorgeous phrase, saw " one of 
the races of the north-west cast into the heart of Asia new 
manners, new doctrines, and new institutions." With the 
triumph of Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham began the 
history of the United States of America' 

The two principal events with which we have here to 
deal are the Battle of Minden and the Conquest of Canada, 
events the importance of which it is easy to differentiate, 
but both holding a conspicuous place in the records of the 
British Army. 

The Battle of Minden, August 1, 1759 

In November, 1707, Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, a 
man of energy, steadfastness, and keen military insight, 
was appointed to the command of the Anglo-Hanoverian 
army, and in a wonderfully brief period efifected a complete 
change in the aspect of the war in West Germany. ' An 
astonished Richelieu and his French,' says Carlyle, * lying 
scattered over all the West of Germany, in readiness for 
nothing but plunder, had to fall more or less distracted in 
their turn, and do a number of astonishing things. To try 
this and that, of futile, more or less frantic nature; be 
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driven from post after post ; be driven acrass the Aller fir 
of all ; Richelieu to go home thereupon, and be succeeded h 
one still more incompetent/ The French rapidly retreate 
across the Aller, and on its * safe side ' encamped for a fc 
weeks during the wild winter weather. In the middle i 
February, 1758, Duke Ferdinand resumed hostilities, an 
with such vigour that the once triumphant French arm; 
*much in rags, much in disorder, in terror, and here and thei 
almost in despair,' fled before him, across the Weser, acrof 
the Ems, and finally across the Rhine itself, *like clouds c 
draggling poultry, caught by a mastiff in the com/ I 
August, the victorious Prince was reinforced by a welcom 
contingent of 12,000 English troops, increased gradually t 
20,000, and supplied with abundant materiel. The effec 
of all which was, to borrow from Frederick the Great 
famous historian, * that Pitt, with his Ferdinands and reir 
forcements, found work for the French even onwards froi 
Rossbach ; French also turning as if exclusively upon per£ 
dious Albion ; and the thing became, in Teutschland, as else 
where, a duel of life and death between these natural enemie 
Teutschland the centre of it ; Teutschlami and the accessibl 
French sea-towns ; but the circumference of it going roun< 
from Manilla and Madras to Havana and Quebec agaii 
Wide-spread furious duel ; prize, America and life. B; 
land and sea ; handsomely done by Pitt on both element^ 
Land part, we say, was always mainly in Germany, unde 
Ferdinand ; in Hessen and the Westphalian countries, a 
far west as Minden, as far east as Frankfort-on-Mayr 
generally well north of Rhine, well south of Elbe ; the 
was, for five years coming, the cockpit or place of deadl; 
force between France and En<rland. 

In February, 1759, a formidable French army, under th 
Duke de Broglie and the Marshal de Coutades defeated 
Duke Ferdinand and his Hanoverians at Beroren ; the Ens 
lish contingent, under Lord George Sackville, being left a 
the time in charge of Munster. This was but the beginnin; 
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of misf ortnnes. The French had got into good fighting order, 
and their two leaders were skilful captains in their way ; 
while the Duke could place little reliance either on his Han- 
overians or his Hessians. In the summer, Coutades, with 
a strong body of infantry and cavalry, invaded the Weser 
countries, and captured town after town with considerable 
celerity ; while the Due de Broglie, with another army, con- 
quered Hesse, and pushed into the very heart of Hanover. 
Ferdinand found himself confronted by a difficult dilemma ; 
if he moved forward against Broglie, he would lose West- 
phalia, and Ck)utades could take in succession the impor- 
tant towns of Osnabruck, Miinster, and Lippstadt. The 
capture of Minden, however, by Broglie, decided him to 
move in that direction ; and, at the same time, to entice 
Coutades into a skilfully baited trap. 

In the last days of July, the positions occupied by the 
French Generals were as follows: Coutades, with 30,000 
men, was posted about two miles to the south-west of 
Minden, with his right wing covered by the Weser, his left 
by impassable peat bogs and quagmires ; Dutzen in his rear ; 
and in his front the black, quaggy stream of the Bastau, 
which, at Minden, pours its black waters into the Weser. 
On the other side of Minden, and across the Minden, lay the 
Due de Broglie, with some 20,000 men. French divisions, 
whose strength is nowhere recorded, were engaged in the 
siege of Miinster and Lippstadt, and the occupation of 
Osnabruck. Such was the general distribution of the enemy, 
and a glance at the map will show that, if Ferdinand haxi 
ceajsed to watch De Broglie, the latter would at once have 
had Hanover at his mercy. The public opinion of the day, 
as rash and ignorant as public opinion generally is, would 
fain have had the Prince cross the Weser, attack, and drive 
back Broglie ; but the Prince had in view a more important 
movement, and held to Minden firmly, while, by a series of 
masterly combinations, he seized upon Bremen city, which 
enabled him to open up communications with the British 
VOL I N 
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fleet, recover Osnabruck, and cut off Coutades from his 
supplies from the South. 

This last brilliant success forced Broglie and Coutades to 
give battle, in order to drive away their persevering enemy, 
and re-open their line of supplies. They were encouraged in 
this resolution by the fact that the movement to the South 
had exposed Prince Ferdinand's left wing, which, under 
General Wangenheim, was posted at Todtenhausen, and 
separated from the centre by a considerable interval. They 
did not understand that the Prince had purposely so manoea- 
vered in order to draw Coutades from his una.ssailable posi- 
tion. The bait took ; and on the evening of Tuesday, July 
31, the French commanders gave orders for a general ad- 
vance. ' Coutades has nineteen bridges ready on the Bastaa 
Bank in front of him ; tattoo this night, in Coutades' camp, 
is to mean general iiuirch — " March, all of you, across these 
nineteen bridges, to your stations on the plain or heath of 
Minden yonder, and be punctual like the clock ! " Broglie 
crosses Weser by the Town Bridge, ranks himself opposite 
Todtenhausen ; and through the livelong night there is, on 
the part of the 50,000 French, a very great marching and 
deploying.' Coutades and Broglie together are 51,400 foot 
and horse. Ferdinand's entire force will be near 46,000 ; 
but at Minden he did not assemble more than 36,000, having 
detatched, as we have seen, a column to the southward. 

' Ferdinand's posts extend from the Weser river and 
Todtenhausen round by Stemmen, Holzhausen, to Hartence 
and the Bog of Bastau (the chief part of him towaitis 
Bastau,) in various villages and woody patches, and favour- 
able spots, all looking in upon Minden, from a distance of 
five or seven miles ; forming a kind of arc, with Minden 
for centre. He will march up in eight columns, of course, 
with wide intervals between them, wide, but continually 
narrowing as he advances, which will indeed be ruinous 
gaps if Ferdinand wait to be attacked, but which will 
coalesce close enough if he be speedy upon Coutades. For 
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Coutades* line is also of arc-like, or almost semi-circular 
form, behind it Minden as centre ; Minden, which is at the 
intersection of Weser and the Brook ; his right flank is on 
Weser, Broglie versus Wangenheim the extreme right ; his 
left, with infantry and artillery, rests on that black Brook 
of Bastau with its nineteen bridges. As the ground on 
both wings is rough, not so fit for cavalry, Coutades puts 
his cavalry wholly in the centre. They are the flower of 
the French army, about 10,000 horse in all ; firm open 
ground ahead of them there, with strong batteries, masses 
of infantry to support on each flank, batteries to ply with 
cross fire any assailant that may come on. Broglie, we said, 
is right wing, strong in artillery and infantry. Broglie 
is to root out Wangenheim ; after which, — or even before 
which, if Wangenheim is kept busy and we are nimble 
— what becomes of Ferdinand's left flank, with a gap 

of three miles between Wangenheim and him, and 10,000 
chosen horse to take advantfiige of it ? Had the French 
been of Prussian dexterity and nimbleness in marching, it 
is very possible something might have come of this latter 
circumstance ; but Ferdinand knows they are not, and 
intends to take good care of his flank. 

* Coutades and his people were of willing mind, but had, 
no skill " in marching up,' and, once got across the Bastau 
by their nineteen bridges, they wasted many hours. " Too 
far, am I ? not far enough ! Too close, not close enough ? " 
and twisted about in much hurry and confusion all night. 
Fight was to have begun at five in the morning. Broglie 
was in his place, silently looking into Wangenheim, by five 
o'clock, but unfortunately did nothing upon Wangenheim, 
except cannonade a little ; which surely was questionable 
conduct, though not reckoned so at Versailles when the 
case came to be argued there. As to the Coutades people 
across those nineteen bridges, they had a baffling confused 
night, and were by no means correctly on their ground at 
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sunrise, nor at 7 o'clock, nor at 8 ; and were still mending 
themselves when the shock came, and time was done. 

* The morning is very misty ; but Ferdinand has him- 
self been out examining since the earliest daybreak ; Im 
orders last night were, " Cavalry be saddled at 1 in the 
morning " ; having a guess that there would be work, as he 
now finds there will. From 5 A.M. Ferdinand is issuing 
from his camp, flowing down eastward, beautifully concen- 
tric, closinir on Coutades ; horse iiot in centre, but English 
infantry in centre (six battalions, or six regtmerUs, by 
English reckoning;*) right opposite those 10,000 horse rf 
Coutades*, the sight of whom seems to be very animating 
to them. The English cavalry stand on the right wing, at 
the village of Hartence; Lord George Sackville had not 
been very punctual in saddling at 1 o'clock ; he is there, 
ranked on the ground, at 8, in what humour nobody knows ; 
sulky and flabby, I should rather guess. . . . 

*Soon after 8, the fight begins; attcM^k, by certain 
Hessians, on Hahlen and its batteries ; attempt to drive the 
French out of Hahlen, as the first thing — which does not 
succeed at once (indeed took three attacks in all) ; and per- 
haps looks rather tedious to those six English battalion.s. 
Ferdinand's order to them was, "You shall march up to 

1 » i.-_x ij. they read 

3 ; yes, of 
o w , - fancying 

they had no concern with it, strode on, double quick, with- 
out waiting for Hahlen at all ! to the horror of their Han- 
overian comrades, who nevertheless determined to follow as 
second line. The Coutades' cross-fire of artillery, battery of 
thirty guns on one flank, of thirty-six on the other, does 
its best upon this forward-minded infantry, but they seem 
to heed it little ; walk right forward ; and, to the astonish- 



♦ These regiments, wliich still bear inscribed on their coloura th« n*,«« .f 
Minden.' were the 12tli, 20th, 23rd, 25th, 27th. and 51st. ' 
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ment of those French horse, and of all the world, entirely 
break and ruin the charge made on them, and tramp for- 
ward in chase of the same. The 10,000 horse feel astonished, 
insulted; and rush out again, furiously charging; the English 
halt and serry themselves ; " No fire till they are within 
forty paces" ; and then such pouring torrents of it as no horse 
or man can endure. Rally after rally, there is, on the part 
of those 10,000 ; mass after mass of them indignantly 
plunges on — again, ever again — about six charges in all, 
but do not break the English lines ; one of them (regiment 
Maestro-de-Camp, raised to a paroxysm) does once get 
through, across the first line, but is blown back in dreadful 
circumstances by the second. After which they give it up, 
as a thing that cannot be done. And rush rearward, hither, 
thither, the whole seventy-five squadrons of them; and 
" between their two wings of infantry, are seen boiling in 
complete disorder." 

' This has lasted al>out an hour : this is essentially the 
soul of the Fight, — though there wanted not other activities, 
to right of it and to left, on both sides ; artilleries going at 
a mighty rate on both wings ; and counter artilleries (super- 
lative practice by Captain Phillips on our right wing); 
Broglie cannonading Wangenheim very loudly, but with 
little harm done or suffered, on their right wing. Wangen- 
heim is watchful of that gap between Ferdinand and him, 
till it close itself sufficiently. Their right-wing Infantry 
did once make some attempt there ; but the Prussian Horse 
shot out, and in a brilliant manner swept them home again. 
Artillery, and that pretty charge of Prussian Horse, are all 
one remembers, except this of the English and Hanover 
Foot in centre : " an unsurpassable thing," says Tempclhof 
(though it so easily might have been a fatal !) — which has 
set Coutades' centre boiling, and reduced Coutades alto- 
gether to water, as it were. Coutades said bitterly : " I have 
seen what I never thought to be possible, — a single line of 
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infantry [* the thin red line ! '] break through three lines 01 
cavalry, ranked in order of battle, and tumble them t< 
ruin." ' * 

As the French, broken and dispirited, retired, Duk< 
Ferdinand sent orders to Lord George Sackville to charg< 
with the cavalry, who had not been engaged,and convert theij 
retreat into a rout.f It is one of the enigmas of history thai 
Lord George Saxjkville, to his eternal dishonour, refused tc 
obey, and, moody and silent, remained on his ground. He 
cannot justly be accused of want of courage, and his failure 
to do his duty arose, we may surmise, in his jealousy of his 
commander-in-chief, and his reluctance to contribute to the 
completeness of his victory. But that an English officer, il 
this surmise be correct, should have thus permitted hi* 
private feelings to prevail over his sense of what the public 
interest required, is almost incredible. On the evening ol 
the battle, he had the audacity to present himself at the 
Dukc*s table. In the General Orders issued the next morn- 
ing, which thanked the troops and some distinguished officers 
for their brilliant services, Sackville's name did not occur 
but reference was made to the Marquis of Granby, his 
lieutenant, as one who, if he had been at the head of the 
cavalry, would have made the success of the day more 
absolute. 

Sackville resigned his command, and returned to Eng- 
land. In the following year he was tried by court-martial 
cashiered, and declared incapable of again serving the 
crown * in any military capacity.' George II remarked that 
this was * a sentence worse than death,' and with his owd 
hand struck the unfortunate man's name from the list ol 



• Carlyle, * Frederick the Great,' vi, 41-44. 

t The loss of the Allies in killed and wounded was 2822 — one half of whicli 
fell on the immortal Six Regiments. The French loss was 7086 (with all theix 
heavy gims, several colours, baggage, tents, etc. ) 
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Privy Councillors. The rage and execration of the public 
pursued him in a hundred forms ; yet he contrived to out- 
live the national contempt, and in the next reign made 
his way to civil employment. 




CHAPTER IV 



THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN INDIA 



In 1599 an association of ' Adventurers ' was established in 
London with the view of securing for England a share in 
the commerce of India. In the following year they received 
from Queen Elizabeth a charter of incorporation, under the 
name of 'The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London, trading to the East Indies.' A fleet of five ships, 
under Captain James Lancaster, sailed from Torbay on the 
2nd of May, 1601, and the voyage was sufficiently success- 
ful to encourage the Company in further ventures. Their 
progress was so rapid that, in 1613, they obtained from the 
Great Mogul a firman which authorised the first English 
establishment on the mainland of India A year later, and 
Sir Thomas Roe was sent on an embassy to the Mogul's 
Court, where he was treated with great distinction, and had 
the good fortune to obtain permission for the English 
merchants to trade and plant factories in any part of the 
Mogul's dominions,— Surat, Bengal, and Sindy being par- 
ticularly named. 

In 1617, the Company, which then owned thirty-six 
ships, of 100 to 1000 tons burden, raised a capital of 
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£1,600,000. Its operations, however, were not unimpeded ; 
on one side it encountered the jealous competition of the 
Portuguese, and on the other that of the Dutch, who finally 
succeeded in monopolizing the commerce of the Spice 
Islands. What we lost in that quarter, however, was more 
than counter-balanced by their successes against the Portu- 
guese, whom they totally defeated at Jasques in 1620, and 
expelled from Ormuy in 1622. In 1640, the Company 
obtained a footing on the Coromandel coast, and Fort St 
George was erected at Madras Patam, on land ceded by the 
Raja of Chandragharee. This settlement was constituted a 
presidency in 1653. 

Inadequate pecuniary resources compelled the directors to 
conduct for many years their operations on a very modest 
scale; and, consequently, their influence at Surat and on 
the Coromandel coast declined, while that of the Dutch 
increased. Yet were their territorial annexations by no 
means inconsiderable. In 1668 Charles II made a grant 
of the island of Bombay which had formed part of Queen 
Catherine's dowry ; and the factory which they had estab- 
lished at Hugli or Hooghly, in 1644, threw off branches at 
Balasore and Cossimbazar. The natural vigour and living 
force of our race asserted itself on every favourable occa- 
sion ; until, at last, when the increasing wealth of the 
country enabled the Directors to augment their capital, the 
Company emerged from the. cloud in which it had been so 
long involved. Their yearly fleets became larger; their 
cargoes proved more profitable. In 1687 Bombay was ele- 
vated into a Presidency. There were reverses experienced 
in Bengal ; but these were afterwards retrieved through 
the courage and skill of Mr Chamock, who deserves recog- 
nition as the first of the long line of able and energetic 
leaders who have built up our Anglo-Indian empire. 

A new Nawab, favourably disposed towards the Eng- 
lish, having ascended the vice-regal throne of Bengal, Mr 
Chamock was permitted to re-establish the Company's 
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factories, and compensation was awarded to the English 
settlers for the losses they had sustained. On August 24th, 
1690, Chamock hoisted the English standard on the bsjik 
of the Hugli — where, except for a brief interval, it has ever 
since waved; and eight years later, the Company's agents ob- 
tained from the Nawab, for 16,000 rupees, a grant of the three 
villages of Calcutta, Chuttanulty, and Govindpur, on the site 
of which now stands Calcutta, * the city of palaces,' and the 
centre of British civilisation and power in the Indian penin- 
sula. The new capital rose rapidly into importance, and W€U5 
protected by the erection of Fort William in 1703. About the 
same time our government in India was regularly organized 
under the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
which were wholly independent of each other, and respon- 
sible only to the Company at home. In each, the administra- 
tion consisted of a President and Council, the latter composed 
of nine or twelve members. Law and order were preserved 
among the natives dwelling in the Company's territories, by 
the usual Zemindary courts : namely, the Forydary court, 
for criminal law ; the Cutcheray, for civil causes ; and the 
Collector's court, for deciding issues of a financial character. 
The judges in these courts were servants of the Company, 
appointed by the President and Council, and removable at 
pleasure. The Company's commercial business was carried 
on through agents called factors, or chiefs of factories, who 
resided at convenient points, and took charge of the facto- 
ries and warehouses there erected. The Company also 
maintained a small body of troops, partly Europeans, regu- 
larly trained and clothed in uniform, and partly native 
Sepoys (from spahi, a soldier), who were armed principally 
with sword and shield, though accustomed to the use of the 
musket, and commanded by native officers. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, another 
European Power manifested a desire to secure a footing in 
India. * La Compagnie des Indes,' founded in 1642, under the 
patronage of Cardinal Richelieu, purchased a plot of ground 
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north of the Coleroons, which, in 1674, was occupied by a 
handful of adventurers under Francois Martin. This able 
and daring man contrived to win the favour and confidence 
of the native governor, who sanctioned the erection of such 
buildings as were necessary for the accommodation of his 
followers and himself, and of the works indispensable for 
their security. His prudently considerate treatment of the 
natives induced many of them to settle within the walls of 
the new town, which was at first called Phortchery, but 
was afterwards (and is still) known as Pondichery. 

Under his energetic administration, the French settle- 
ment grew so strong and wealthy as to provoke the com- 
mercial jealousy of the Dutch, who resolved on its reduction, 
and sent against it in August, 1693, a formidable expedition. 
After a bombardment of twelve days they compelled its 
surrender. Ba£9ed in his patriotic ambition, Martin returned 
to France. He met with an honourable reception ; and his 
vivid representations of the value of Pondichery made such 
an impression on the French Government that, when the 
Peace of Ryswick was concluded, its restoration was firmly 
insisted upon (1697). Martin was sent out as Governor of 
the recovered settlement; and, with indefatigable energy, 
proceeded to enlarge and strengthen the fortifications, collect 
a strong garrison, and lay out the town on a new and ex- 
tensive plan. And such was his success in dealing with the 
natives that, at his death in 1708, crowned with years and 
honours, the population of the town amounted to 40,000. 
' It was a remarkable result,' observes the historian, ' of 
Martin's skilful policy, that the progress of Pondichery 
caused neither envy nor apprehension to any .of the native 
rulers of the country. It is a result which can only be 
ascribed to the confidence which that policy had inspired. 
The gims on the ramparts were regarded, not as threatening 
to a native power, but as a means of defence against one of 
the rival nations of Europe. When a native prince visited 
Pondichery, he was received as a friend ; he was carefully 
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waited upon, be was pressed to stay. The idea of regardii 
the natives as enemies was never saSered, by any chance, 
appear. Acknowledging them as the lords paramount i 
the country, the French preferred to ref^&rd themaelves i 
their best tenants, their firmest well-wishers. Pondicbei 
rose, therefore, without exciting a single feeling of distnu 

For some years after Martin's death the prospects of tL 
French in India wore greatly obscured by the uncertaint 
attending the fortunes of their East India Company. Afta 
many vicissitudes, however, it was placed on a comparative! 
stahlo basis ; and its prosperity was, for a time, assared b 
the courage and .sagacity of Joseph Francis Dupleix, vrho hai 
been appointed to the Government of Pondichery. He wa 
a man of resourceful and inventive brain ; and he conceivei 
the idea of making' the Franco-Indian settlement the centr 
of a large coasting and inland trade, as well as a depot la, 
foreign commerce (1741). When he assumed office he foiUK 
the province suffering from the disastrous effects of t 
Marathi inviuion. Though war between England an( 
France was daily expected to break out, Pondichery hu 
no (K'feiiccs wliich would resist the attack of Europeai 
ordnance. The wliole territory of tlie Camatic, moreover 
wanconvulscil with iinareby, and its native ruler threatenei 
with hostilities by two powerful enemies, Chunda Sahil 
anil Ni/^m-ud-Mulk, the Subadar of the Deccan. Dupleii 
proved hiiii-self cijual to the exigencies of the situation 
With a tirni hand he reduced the expenditure, and re- 
organised the administration; with incessant activity he 
superintended the construction of fortifications on 8 
scientific plim. These tasks accomplished, he felt himsell 
free to embark in the daring enterprise his imagination had 
fo.stered — the foundation of a French empire on the ruuu 
of tlie old Mogul Power. As a preliminary, it was indis- 
pensable that the English should be expelled from India. 

Great was his indignation, therefore, when La Bour- 
donnais, an able and accomplished officer, who at the head 
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of a combined naval and military expedition, had obtained 
the surrender of Madras and Fort St George on the 20th of 
September, 1746, agreed to ransom the town for forty-four 
lakhs of rupees, and to withdraw the French garrison in 
three months. He was Governor-General and refused to 
endorse these conditions. In support of the English, inter- 
posed Anwar-ed-din, Nawab of the Camatic, who, when 
Dupleix refused to give up the town, despatched his son 
with an army of 10,000 men to compel its surrender. As the 
French garrison did not exceed 1000 men, an easy victory 
was anticipated. The French, however, did not wait to be 
attacked ; but, on November 2nd, pushed forward a body 
of 400 men, with a couple of field-pieces, who encountered 
the NawaVs cavalry, and put them to the rout. Notwith- 
standing their numbers they could make no stand against 
the discipline and training of Europe. The young Nawab, 
mounted on a huge elephant which bore the standard of 
the Camatic, was among the first to flee. This swift over- 
throw of a large native army by a single European 
battalion marks a turning-point in Indian history. 'It 
dissolved at once and for ever the spell which had hitherto 
kept Europeans in dread of native armies. It demonstrated 
their inherent weakness, however strong in numbers ; and 
it gave the English that confidence in their own valour and 
strategy which contributed more than anything else to the 
successive subversion of the native thrones.' Three consi- 
derations will help to explain the victories of European 
troops over greatly superior numbers : First, their effective- 
ness of discipline, which gave them cohesion, solidity, and 
confidence in one another; second, their superiority in 
weapons, the native Indian soldiers being armed only with 
rusty matchlocks or with sabres useful only in hand-to- 
hand encounters ; third, the advantage of race. They pos- 
sessed a vigour and a vitality and a force almost unknown 
to the children of the East, enfeebled as they were by an 
enervating climate, a meagre diet, and a life of apathetic 
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indolence. The Englishman believes in his superiority, and 
this belief strengthens his perseverance in war. 

Dupleix, elated by his victory, hastened to announce to the 
Governor of Madras his refusal to ratify the terms accepted 
by La Bourdonnais, and his intention of razing Madras to 
the ground. So gross a breach of faith naturally excited 
the anger of our countrymen ; nor was it mitigated by his 
unworthy treatment of the principal servants of the Com- 
pany, whom he removed under armed escort to Pondichery, 
and paraded in a triumphal procession before the eyes of 
Europeans and Hindoos. Holding that his unchivalrous 
conduct absolved them from their engagements, they suc- 
ceeded in effecting their escape to Fort St David. Among 
them was a young writer, now known in history by the 
name and title of Lord Clive. 

The French next turned their arms against Fort St 
David, but were foiled in their design by the arrival of an 
English squadron from Calcutta. They retreated in hot 
haste to Pondichery, which the English admiral blockaded 
for several months. In August, 1748, he was joined by a 
large fleet, under Boscawen, who assumed the command, and 
disembarked an army which, with the troops at Fort St 
David, numbered 3720 Europeans, and about 2300 Sepoys. 
Of this considerable force, however, Boscawen made no 
effective use. The siege lingered on for weeks, while disease 
wrought havoc in his ranks ; and at length, having most 
ingloriously failed, he re-embarked the stores and artillery, 
while the army, dispirited and humiliated, returned to Fort 
St David. But the successes of her lieutenant in India, 
France did not know how to value, and to his intense mor- 
tification, she restored Madras to the East India Company 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Down to 1746 the reader will observe that the English 
and French in India had adhered in the main to the role of 
* the inoffensive trader,' whose great aim was the opening 
up of new commercial channels. But the military opera- 
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tions so rapidly summarised in the foregoing pages, kindled 
into flames the traditional jealousy of the two races. In 
1749 they transferred to Asia the rivalries of Europe, and 
entered upon that arduous struggle which gave to England 
the position of the Paramount Power in India. At first 
their opposition did not take a direct form. As Mr Owen 
remarks ' the war had brought to Pondichery and Fort St 
David a number of troops greatly superior to any which 
either of the two nations had assembled in India ; and as if 
it was impossible that a military force which feels itself 
capable of enterprises should refrain from attempting them, 
the two settlements, no longer authorised to fight with each 
other, took the resolution of employing their arms in the 
contests of the princes of the country.' In these contests it 
was a matter of course that they should take opposite sides, 
and thus gratify their mutual rivalry and animosity with- 
out issuing any formal declaration of war. 

In 1749 the Camatic was under the rule of the Nawab 
Anwar-ed-din, or as English contemporary records call him, 
Anaverdy Khan. The viceroyalty of the Deccan, in which 
was included the province of the Carnatic, was held by 
Nazir Jung. Both princes, however, were threatened by 
competitors : Nazir Jung, by a certain Mozuffer Jung, grand- 
son of a former viceroy ; and Anwar-ed-din by Chunda 
Sahib, son-in-law of a former Nawab. It was natural 
enough that the two princes should enter, in these circum- 
stances, into an alliance offensive and defensive ; and that 
Dupleix should intrigue to support them, and despatch to 
their assistance a force of 400 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys. 
At the head of 36,000 men they attacked the Nawab at 
Amboor (August 3rd), and completely overthrew him. He 
perished in the lost battle ; but his two sons, Muphaz Khan 
and Mohamed Ali, afterwards ominously known as the 
Nawab of Arcot, survived the defeat. Muphaz Khan was 
made prisoner, Mohamed Ali effected his escape, retired to 
Trichinopoly, and applied to the English for assistfiuice. 
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Chunda Sahib marched against Trichinopoly, but lingc 
a ij^ood deal on the road ; so that Nazir Jung had tim 
collect a formidable army — 300,000 men, it is said, ¥ 
800 guns and 1300 elephants — and to receive the welec 
support of 600 English troops, under Major La^wrence. 
advanced to Valdaur, but Chunda Sahib did not dan 
force him. Nazir Jung therefore, assumed the positioi 
viceroy of the Dekkan, and appointed Mohamed Ali, Nais 
of the Camatic. He did not long enjoy his triumph, be 
shot through the heart by the Nawab of Kuddap 
Mozuffer Jung was then acknowledged as ruler of 
Deccan, and concluded an intimate alliance with 
French Governor-General, whom he lavishly rewarded 
his support. Dupleix commemorated the apparent succ 
of his policy by raising a tall and stately column, on 1 
four side.s of which, in four languages, was engraved 1 
record of his achievements. Around it speedily sprung 
a town which he boastingly entitled Dupleix-Futtehab 
* the place (or city) of the victorj'^ of Dupleix.' But in \ 
East events change with the rapidity of the kaleidosco] 
and the star of Dupleix, having reached its zenith, was 
sink as rapidly as it had risen. 

In February, 1751, Mozuffer Jung was slain in a muti 
of his troops, and the French appointed Salabut Jung as '. 
successor. Almost at the same time that Mohamed . 
refused to give up Trichinopoly, Dupleix sent Chun 
Sahib against him, strengthening his army with a Frer 
detachment of 400 men. 

By this time the English had come to perceive that th 
very existence in Southern India was endangered by \ 
rapid increase of the French power ; and it was obvious 
Mr Saunders, then Governor-General of Madras, that t 
only hope of retrieving the past lay in an active support 
Mohamed Ali. Yet, to avert the fall of Trichinopoly seem 
impossible,; though the fall of Trichinopoly signified the c 
lapse of English interests. The full extent of the emergen 
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was realised by the clear, strong intellect of Robert Olive, who 
was now twenty-five years old, and, by his services, had 
obtained the post of commissary to the troops, with the rank 
of captain. Clive had a natural genius for war ; as William 
Pitt said of him, he was ' a heaven-bom general/ He knew 
that to raise the siege of Trinchinopoly, by atta<;king the 
investing army, was impracticable with the small force at 
the disposal of the English ; but he conceived that it might 
be raised if the war were suddenly carried into the enemy's 
country, by operating at some distant point of too much 
importance to be neglected by the enemy. To the Madras 
Government he submitted, therefore, the bold plan of an 
attack upon Arcot, the capital of the Camatic, and the seat 
of the Nawab's sovereignty, supporting his proposal by 
arguments of so much weight that they prevailed over the 
apathy of officials, who were slaves to tradition and routine. 
A small force of 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys was hastily 
got together, and placed under the orders of the young cap- 
tain — who, on the 6th of September, set out from Madras 
amid a storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, and pushed 
forward on the road that led to Arcot and — a peerage. 

The news of his march went before him ; and its daring, 
character so intimidated the native garrison that, though 
upwards of one thousand strong, they surrendered at the 
first summons. Clive, however, apprehended that, on re- 
covering from their sudden panic, the enemy would not 
leave him long unmolested ; and he proceeded to extend and 
strengthen the fortifications, and make other preparations 
for withstanding a siege. His expectation was fulfilled. 
The garrison gathered up reinforcements from the country 
round about, and with their numbers increased to 3000, 
took up a threatening position close to the town. With 
great alacrity, one night, Clive and his little band sallied 
out and attacked them, inflicting upon them a complete 
defeat. 

Ascertaining that a couple of 18-pounders which he had 
VOL I O 
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ordered from Madras were on their way, and that a 
of 4000 Mussulmans had occupied Conjeveram, for the 
pose of intercepting them, Clive despatched the greater 
of bis troops to reinforce the convoy. Whereupon the en 
whose spies kept them well informed, broke up their c 
and advanced against Arcot. During the night they 
pleted their investment of the fort, where Clive had 
him only thirty Europeans and fifty Sepoys, and oi 
following morning delivered an assault. But the oo 
from Madras arrived while the action was in progress 
the assailants immediately retreated. 

Chunda Sahib now despatched his son. Raja Sahib, 
an army of 10,000 men, including a contingent oi 
Frenchmen. They soon gained possession of the tov 
Arcot, and then surrounded the citadel, the walls of v 
were sadly dilapidated, the ditches dry, the embrasure 
narrow to admit the guns, and the ramparts too lo 
protect the gunners. The little garrison, weakenei 
■ ' ; disea.se and casualties, consisted of only 120 Elnglisl 

j|.. and 200 Sepoys, with four officers. The stock of provi 

J' had been considerably diminished. Clive, however, 

lost nothing of his ardour and resolution, and he eondi 

the defence with unfailing resource and intuitive mil: 

J skill. He w^as admirably supported by the courage 

J fidelity of his soldiers, on whom his example acted lik 

.| inspiration. If the enemy s artillery eflfected a breac 

was immediately repaired ; if, in spite of QV&ry effort, 
breach grew wider, they were always on the alert to de; 
it and drive back the assailants. When the supply of 
began to fail, the Sepoys solicited Clive that the remau 
should be reserved for the use of the white men, who, \ 
said, required more nourishment than Asiatics ; for tl 
selves the liquor in which the rice was steeped w< 
suflSce. 

For fifty days this heroic attitude w^as maintained ; 
Clive knew that unless relief came, the defence u 
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ultimately fail, from the exhaustion of his men, and the 
want of provisions and ammunition. His hope lay in the 
speedy arrival of a body of 6000 Marathis, whose services 
had been secured for Mohamed Ali. For some time they 
had kept their camp at the foot of the hills, about thirty 
miles from Arcot, unwilling, like all Orientals, to commit 
themselves to a doubtful cause ; but Olive's splendid 
exploits filled them with a great admiration of the fighting 
<iualities of the English, and they moved to his assistance. 
Raja Sahib then endeavoured to bribe Olive into surrender. 
His offers being contemptuously rejected, he swore by his 
most solemn oath that he would immediately storm the 
fort, and put every one of its defenders to the sword. 
Olive epigrammatically replied that the Raja's father was 
an usurper and his army a rabble, and that it would be well 
for him to think twice before he sent such cravens into a 
bre^ich defended by English warriors. 

Raja Sahib ordered a general assault, fixing it for the 
day on which the great Mohammedan festival in memory 
of Hosein, the son of Ali, is celebrated. Drunk with 
6a ^2^, and mad with fanaticism, his swarm of fighting men 
rushed to the attack (November 14th), preceded by a troop 
of ponderous elephants, whose foreheads were armed with 
huge plates of iron, that they might break down the gates 
of the fort. A deserter had carried to Olive the news of 
their approach, and he was well prepared to receive them. 
Tlie breaches were mounted with cannon, spare muskets 
were loaded and kept in readiness, while his small force was 
so disposed as to command each salient point of attack. 
The glimmer of dawn fell upon the mass of spear and sabre 
and matchlock, which, in four columns, two directed against 
the practicable breaches, and two against the gates, rolled 
rapidly onward. The bravest among the besieged held 
their breath for awhile, and then a volley of musketry 
rattled through the air, and mowed down the foremost 
ranks of the advance. The fire was renewed — was main- 
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tained with vigour and precision — and so galled t 
alarmed the elephants that they swung round on the nu 
behind them, trampled them to the ground, and rosl 
wildly from the field. Through the north-¥restern brefl 
however, the enemy mode their way ; climbing ^ 
desperate effort the shattered walls, and gaining 
palisade before a shot was fired. Then all at once CI: 
opened upon thorn with his musketry, and ivith t'wo pie 
of cannon which he had skilfully planted on a vanti 
ground. The dead and dying soon lay in bleeding hea 
the muddy waters of the ditch ran red with blood. Thi 
the infuriated Mohammedans braved that remorseless f 
Thrice they wore driven back with frightful carnage, i 
at last they retired beyond the moat 

At the south-west breach not less desperate was 
struggle. There the water in the ditch was too deep to 
forded, and the assailants attempted to cross upon a rj 
Clive hastened to the post of danger ; and observing tl 
his gunners were uncertain in their aim, took into his o 
hands the management of a field-piece, and with three 
four discharges threw the enemy into such confusion tl 
the raft was capsized. Some were drowned, some sh 
others succecMlecl in swimming back. Dismayed, the an 
could not be indueod to renew the attack, and with a loss 
400 killed and wounded, sullenly retired to their can 
The casualties of the besieged were only four Europea 
killed, and two Sepoys wounded. 

Next day Raja Sahib broke up his camp and retired. 
was well for Clive that he did so; his little garrison, reduc 
to 200 effectives, could hardly have resisted another assau 
During the siege they had expended 12,000 cartridges, besid 
serving five pieces of artillery. Four guns, four mortal 
and a large supply of ammunition were found in Raja Sahil 
<|uarters. ' Tims ended,' says Orme, * this memorable sieg 
maintained fifty days under every disadvantage of situatic 
juid force, by a handful of men in their first campaign, wi< 
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a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops, and conducted 
by the young commander with indefatigable activity, un- 
shaken confidence, and undaunted courage ; and, notwith- 
standing, he had at the time neither read books nor con- 
versed with men capable of giving him much instruction in 
the military art, all the resources which he employed in the 
defence of Arcot were such as were dictated by the best 
masters of the art of war/ 

Reinforced by 200 Europeans and 700 Sepoys from Fort 
St George, together with 300 Marathi horsemen, Clive was 
able to assume the oflensive, and pursuing Raja Sahib's 
army, he attacked and defeated it on the bank of the Arnee. 
Afterwards he recaptured Conjeveram, and finding that the 
enemy had hastened to attempt the recovery of Arcot, he 
marched after them, overtook their advance, and broke in 
storm upon them at Coverpunk. The action was sharply 
contested, and at one time the issue doubtful ; but Clive 
finally prevailed, and the enemy fled in great confusion, 
leaving nine guns, three colours, and many prisoners in his 
hands. Their loss in killed and wounded exceeded 450 
Clive's was about seventy. 

Recalled to Fort St David, he was appointed second in 
command to an expedition, under Major Lawrence, which 
had been organized for the relief of Trichinopoly. The 
French were defeated in a succession of briskly fought 
actions ; and finally, having taken refuge in the island of 
Seringham, in the river Kavery, were closely invested and 
starved into surrender. Despite the intrigues of Dupleix, 
who with inexhaustible artifice, stirred up all the elements 
of Indian confusion, the French influence continued to 
(locrease, while the repute of the British as great and 
successful warriors spread far and wide. A strong impres- 
.si(jn was produced on the native mind by the courage and 
conduct which Clive displayed in the reduction of the 
strong fortresses of Covelong and Chingleput, both of 
which were garrisoned by the French (1752). The force 
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with which he performed these exploits was such aa 
officers would have ventured to lead against a brave 
]>owerful enemy. But dive's motto was that which Yh 
afterwanls formulated as the true principle of pol 
action — ' L'audace ! toujottrs Vaudace ! ' Two hundre 
fruits, recently imported from the gaols of Liondon, anc 
hundred newly raised Sepoys, imperfectly disciplined, 
the raw material out of which this extraordinary man 
trived in a few weeks to develop a corps of steady 
trustworthy fightinjj^-men. At first, indeed, the whisi 
the bullets scared them into running away, and 01 
them was actually found concealed at the bottom of a 
but by settinjx them an example of cool intrepidit; 
accustoming them j:fra(lually to stand firm under fir 
judicious encouragement and patient discipline, he succ< 
in making them admirable soldiers, confident in thems 
and in their leader. 

Clive returned to Madras victorious. Soon aftcr\« 
acting upon his physician's advice, he made a voj'a^ 
England, where he met with the reception due tc 
extraordinary services. In 175G he was back a^^ai 
India, having been appointed governor of Fort St D 
and, at tlio same time, prouioted to the rank of Lieutc 
Colonel. He arrived at Fort St David, on the 20t 
Ju!ie : and in the following August was summone 
Madras, to advise on the adoption of measures for th< 
covery of the Company's territory at Calcuttti, and 
punishment of the massacre of the Black Hole. An exi 
tion was rapidly got ready: it consisted of five of the ( 
pany's vessels and five of Admiral Watson's s(juadro 
men-of-war, together with a military force of 900 En| 
soldiers and l.')00 Sepoys. Clive took the command, 
set sail on the 10th of October. Contrary winds deli 
\ his progress, and he did not reach the mouth of the Ga 

until the loth of December. Ascending the Hugli bri 
of India's sacred river. Clive captured the Mohammc 
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fortress of Budge-Budge on the 2nd of January, 1757, 
and, a week later, made himself master of the town of 
Hugli. He then pushed forward upon Calcutta. Surajah 
Dowlah, who was at that time Nawab of Bengal, was 
furious at the re-appearance of these irrepressible English- 
men, and collecting an army of 40,000 men, threatened to 
drive them into the sea. The messengers whom Clive de- 
spatched with pacific proposals he treated contemptuously, 
behaving with the confidence of a man who saw before him 
an easy victory. In Asiatic warfare Fortune follows the 
footsteps of the adventurous ; and Clive, reinforcing his 
small army with 600 marines from Admiral Watson's 
ships, marched against the Nawab s camp, which covered 
Calcutta on the north-east. In the dense fog which pre- 
vailed he wandered from his intended route, and un- 
wittingly plunged into the midst of the Nawab's host ; but, 
after a most desperate and prolonged struggle, he succeeded 
in cutting his way back into the town, with a loss of 200 
men. The Nawab was alarmed by the daring and resolu- 
tion of this attempt, and hastened to conclude a treaty with 
its author, by which he, on his part, agreed to restore the 
English to their original position, and to compensate them 
for their losses ; while they, on their part, undertook that 
his friends should be their friends and his enemies their 
enemies. Each, however, continued to mistrust the other ; 
and while the Nawab ^was secretly negotiating with the 
French generals in the Deccan, Clive was strenuously 
pressing the Home authorities to send a considerable mili- 
tary force to Bengal. 

News of the declaration of war between England and 
France reaching Calcutta, Clive prepared to defend the 
Elnglish settlements in India against French plans of 
conquest. He knew that M. Bussy, with a body of veteran 
troops, was posted in the Northern Circars, at less than 500 
miles from Calcutta, and that a French garrison held 
possession of Chandernagore. If these two divisions joined 
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th': Na^ab, f'alcutta would again be in dmnger. With 
f:hfxriif:i» rlTiiic proinptitode of decision. Clive resolved to 
Hliiuk r'hari'i»:fTja;:'ire before Bossr oooid nemforee it£ 
*^sirri'.oii, or th«: Nawab coDclade any new combinationaL 
A>. )if: 1<:'I bis little anny to tbe scene of action, be dropped 
i^jtu*: 'ii;/niticarjt word.-) : ' If we take ChAndemagore, we 
caijiiot stop tbcn-.' Nor did we. 

Aft^.r a siegf; of only nine days, Cbandemagore sor- 
rcjulcrfji, and several heavy guns, a lar^ amoom of 
military .<^trin:.s, and five hundred prisoners fell into Olive's 
biifids. T\n: rapidity and force of this blow alarmed the 
Nawitb : without tin* French to keep them in check, 
wliitli«;r ini;:ht not these En^'lish advance ? With the 
in.ntiibility that characterizes the Oriental temper, he 
vM:]\\iit*-A li<;twfron arro^^ant assurance and unmanly fearsw 
On«; <lity )n: despatched a gift of money to Calcutta as a 
p«'iu;«' offering ; the next day he forwarded some Jewels to 
liiir. ly. and implored him to march against Clive — ^^ the 
dariij;' in war ! on wliom,' added the Nawab, * mav all ill- 
fortiin*- tU'Si-Aud ! ' Encamping with his numerous army on 
l\n: plain of l'la.ss(;y, Im soemed to l)e meditating an immediate 
for ward movement. But his vacillation still continued. 
Ibr ton- (/liv(i'H letters into fragments, like a petulant child, 
and y«:t replied to them in language of the grossest adula- 
tion. 

TowiirdH Ids subjects, however, all classes of whom he 
plnnH<nd and oppressed, his mood never changed ; his 
capiirtious (jruelty knew no check. HLs ministers and 
oHiej-rs never felt secure. So heavy was the burden of his 
iynuiiiy that Mecr Jaflier, his principal general, and Roydul- 
lul), hi.'* minister of finance, conspired with the Seits, the 
richest bankitrs in India, to depose him. They took into 
their coniidcjncc a Calcutta merchant, named Omichund, 
not less distinguished by his ability than notorious for his 
avarirc", who had grown into favour with the Nawab, and 
iMKjuinjd an inlluc^nce over him which made him an impor- 
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tant factor in any political intrigue. The object of the 
conspirators was to place on the Nawab's throne some 
Mohammedan noble of capacity and character; and as 
Jugget Seit, the banker, insisted that nothing could be done 
without the co-operation of the English, they entered into 
communication with the authorities at Calcutta. Clive at 
once perceived how favourable an opportunity was offered 
for establishing English ascendancy in Bengal ; and ignor- 
ing or overruling the hesitation of the Council, he promised 
his support to the conspirators. In the necessary negotia- 
tions that ensued, Omichund played a leading part, and 
imposed himself upon Clive as the inspiring spirit of the 
projected revolution. Eventually a secret treaty was con- 
cluded, by which Clive promised military assistance to Meer 
Jaffier, whom the conspirators had resolved to place on the 
throne ; while Meer Jaffier promised compensation to the 
English for all their losses, public and private. So far, 
perhaps, there was nothing in Clive's action to deserve 
censure. He was supporting, it is true, a secret revolt 
against a legitimate sovereign ; but that sovereign's crimes 
and excesses towards his subjects, and his treachery towards 
his ally, may be held to have merited punishment. His 
subjects were certainly justified in endeavouring to remove 
him ; and the English knew, to use Clive s words, that while 
such a monster reigned, they could not hope to enjoy 
security or peace. But from a prince placed on the throne, 
and maintained there by English bayonets, what might not 
be expected ? 

The treachery of Omichund suddenly threatened the 
plans of the conspirators with failure. Throwing off the 
mask, he declared that he would make known to the Nawab 
their designs, unless they inserted an article in the treaty 
guaranteeing to him a sum of thirty lakhs of rupees, and a 
commission of five per cent, on all disbursements. This 
duplicity aroused the indignation of Clive, who, professing 
no very elevated system of morality, declared that * art and 
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policy were warrantable to defeat sucli a villain.* Foi 
Omichund, who was equally ready to betray both parties 
and whose greed of gold blinded him to every sentiment o 
honour or of loyalty, no commiseration will be felt; butom 
cannot but regret that the fair fame of English gentlemei 
should have been sullied by the fraud which Olive conceive* 
and executed. That his position had its diflSculties we wil 
not deny ; but better had it been for his character, in thi 
judgment of posterity, if he had dared Omichund to do hi 
worst. Unfortunatt»ly, Clive is not the only English states 
man who has acted on the mistaken policy of fighting ai 
( )riental with his own foul weapons. 

To the confederates who sought his advice he replied 
' Promise Omichund all that he asks, and draw up anj 
form of engagement which will satisfy him, and secure u 
against his treachery.' Meanwhile his fertile brain had de 
vised an astute expedient, which he thus described to M] 
Watts : * I have your last letter, including the articles o; 
agreement. I must confi^ss the tenure of these surprised xm 
mucli. I immediately repaired to Calcutta, and, at a com 
mittee held, both the Admiral (Watson) and gentlemer 
agree that Omichund is the gi-eatest villain upon earth, and 
that now he appears, in the strongest light, what he wa^ 
always suspected to be — a villain in grain. However, tc 
counterplot this scoundrel, and at the same time to give him 
no cause to suspect our intentions, enclosed you will receive 
two forms of agreement — the one real, to be strictly kept by 
us, the other fictitious. In short, this affair concluded, 
Omichund shall be treated as he deserves. This you will 
acquaint Meer Jaffier with.' From the genuine treaty, which 
was engrossed upon white paper, Omichund's name was 
omitted ; the false, which conceded all he asked, was upon 
red. It was not without hesitation that the members of 
council attached their signatures to the latter document 
Admiral Watson positively refused ; and as the absence o\ 
so prominent a name would have excited Omichund's suspi- 
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cions, Clive had the audacity to forge it. Of conduct so 
unscrupulous, so contrary to the traditions of the English 
gentleman, the public conscience of the present generation 
refuses to accept any extenuation. He himself declared, in 
after life, that * he would do it a hundred times over,' in 
similar circumstances, and loudly asserted the integrity of 
his motives. But a man's motives are not always in harmony 
with his actions. 

Battle of Plassey, June 23, 1757 

Having drawn from Meer Jaffier a solemn oath upon the 
Koran that he would adhere to his engagements, and on or 
before the day of battle withdraw his division from the 
Nawab's army, Clive issued a manifesto, setting forth the 
grievances of the English, and set out on his march, with 
1000 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and eight pieces of cannon. 
He arrived at Cutwa on the 17th ; but Meer Jaffier, who 
had already awakened the Nawab's suspicions, cautiously 
held aloof. On the 19th the rains began — the flood-gates of 
heaven were opened ; and such torrents descended, swamp- 
ing rice field and pasture, plain and valley, that Clive — 
perhaps for the first and only time in his life — hesitated to 
move forward. The hesitation soon passed away ; Clive 
was not the man to retrace his steps when ho had once com- 
mitted himself to an enterprise. He determined to cross 
the Ganges, and try conclusions with his enemy. In his 
passing mood of indecision, he had had the weakness to call 
a council of war, which, as is customary with such bodies, 
recommended the retreat of the army, by a majority of nine 
to seven. Strange to say, Clive himself was in the majority ; 
not, we may suppose, from any of the timid considerations 
which governed his colleagues, but because he recognized 
the immense value of the stake for which he was playing. 
When the council broke up, he wandered away alone from 
the camp, and sitting down under a clump of mango-trees. 
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remained for upwards of an hour absorbed in silent thoogl 
Suddenly he started to his feet ; he had made up his mini 
he would put everything to the hazard of the die. Tl 
vott^ of the council was quietly put aside ; and he iasu< 
orders for the passage of the river next day. 

At daybreak on the 22nd of June his little army was 
motion ; and by four o*clock in the afternoon the last gi 
and tlie hist soldier were on the opposite bank of the (3angE 
The l)oats were steadily towed up stream, and the infant] 
and the artillery marched along the bank for about fiftec 
miles, when having come upon the enemy's position, Cli> 
bivouacked for the night in a grove or small wood near tl 
village of Plassey. The clash and clang of clarion an 
cymbal warned him of the proximity of the Nawab; an 
to guard against surprise he planted sentries and threw ou 
vedettes before he permitted his troops to lie down an< 
enjoy a brief repose. 

Under the Nawab's standard were assembled abou 
35,000 foot and 1500 horse, with fifty guns. Olive's forc< 
<lid not excised oOOO horse and foot. So vast a numerica 
disparity might well have suggested an unwonted deg-ree oi 
caution to the English commander. For though it must hi 
admitted that the Nawab's host was compo.sed of badly 
armed and undisciplined battalions — levied from among a 
people who have never been famous for their fighting 
qualities — and not welded into cohesion by the influence of 
the genius of a great captain, yet even when we allow these 
considerations their full weight, we cannot but feel that the 
superiority in numbers was a formidable element of the 
situation. And that Clive fought and conquered in such 
circumstances justifies his claim to be remembered as a 
daring and accomplished soldier, — not one of the great 
masters of the art of war, like Turenne and Marlborough 
and Wellington, but a general of rare ability, clear in per- 
ception, and resolute and strong in action. 

At about eight o'clock, on the morning of the 23rd of 
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June, the Nawab drew out his troops, covering their evolu- 
tions with an irregular artillery fire, from the effect of which 
the English were sheltered by a high grassy bank. A 
swarm of cavalry was thrown out against the English lines, 
which, however, stood firm as a rock, and received them 
with well aimed volleys of musketry which emptied many 
a saddle. Towards noon the Nawab retired his guns, and 
his troops began to show palpable signs of confusion and 
discouragement. Clive seized the happy moment to move 
forward his compact little column, whose steady pressure 
quickly told upon the incoherent defence. The Nawab's 
commander-in-chief was mortally wounded in the heat of 
the conflict, and soon afterwards expired in the presence of 
his sovereign, who, panic-stricken, mounted a swift camel, 
and, escorted by two thousand horsemen, took to igno- 
minious flight. This was the signal for the break-up of the 
whole army, for Meer JafBer, perceiving that victory was 
with the English, had already carried his division over to 
their side. The rout was complete ; before sunset the 
Nawab's army, as an army, had ceased to exist, and Clive 
was the virtual master of Bengal. 

This singularly decisive victory was obtained without 
any considerable bloodshed. The loss of the English did 
not exceed seventy-two in killed and wounded ; even that 
of the enemy was not more than 500. 

Suraja Dowlah reached his capital in safety, but only to 
find that his Court had deserted him. After a day given 
up to the gloomiest thoughts and apprehensions, he dis- 
guised himself in a peasant's dress, escaped his palace, with 
no other attendants than an eunuch and a favourite con- 
cubine ; and, favoured by the night, embarked in a small 
river boat for Behar, where he hoped to obtain the protec- 
tion of a French force. But landing at Rajmahal to obtain 
some refreshment, an evil destiny guided him to the hut of 
a Fakir, whose ears he had cut off^ some months before. 
The man rejoiced in the unexpected opportunity of revenge. 
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and betrayed the fugitive to his pursuers, who carried hi 
hack to Moorshedabad, and secretly put him to death. 

On the 29th of June Clive entered Moorshedabad, ai 
formally installed Meer Jaffier as Subadar of Bengal, Behi 
and Orissa. Only a year had elapsed since the expulsion 
the English from Calcutta, and in that short time they hi 
ixjcovered their capital, driven the French out of the 
possessions in Bengal, defeated and dethroned the Nawfl 
and placed the government of three rich provinces, with 
population of twenty-iive millions, in the hands of an al 
and instrument of their own. History records few exampi 
of a revolution so swift in its operation, and so tremendo 
in its effects. In the far reach and vast importance of i 
consecfuences Plassey may justly be ranked w^ith Arbela 




CHAPTER V 



THE WAR WITH MYSORE 



Mysore is a highland state situated between latitude 10« 
30' and 11" 15' N., and longitude 74'' 45' and 78** 45' E. 
Like most mountainous districts it breeds a hardy and 
courageous race of people. Its ruler, in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century, was a certain Hyder Ali, a man 
of great force of character, who, by a combination of energy, 
daring, and craft, had raised himself to an absolute throne 
from the low rank of a private soldier. The vicissitudes 
of his career were many and romantic ; and would furnish 
the story-teller with material for an exciting narrative. In 
1766, however, he felt himself securely seated, and entered 
upon extensive schemes of aggression. These, in 1768, 
brought him into collision with the government of Madras : 
and our military operations being conducted with a deplor- 
able want of vigour and judgment, Hyder actually advanced 
within a mile or two of the walls of Fort St George. A 
treaty was then concluded by which both of the contracting 
parties agreed to restore whatever conquests had been made, 
and to enter into an alliance offensive and defensive. 
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He was not so sarcessfol in his warCftre with the 

iithU. The PeUhwa's horiles oveirma his dtHDmioos 
with his small army he coold make no effectoal 
a::ainst them. But. in 1771, they were under the com 
of one Trimbuk Mama, of whose military capacity I 
tf-rtaine*l no very hi;^h opinion. He resolved, therefc 
take the fi-.-lii : and having seized a strong p<Kition a 
the hills, he entrenche<I ii, an-i held it tenacioosly for 
weeks. The Slamthi general, finding that it conid n 
stormed, opened a heavy cannonade npon it, and kept 
day after day, until Hyder's severe losses constrainec 
to attempt his t-scapt-. In order to deceive the enei 
set hi.s troops in motion as soon as darkness came in 
the accidental di.scharge of a gun betrayed his desigi 
f-loud.s of the Marathi cavaln^ haras,sed his line of re 
Hyder. a« wa« his habit in the latter years of his lift 
Ii<L-n ilrinkin^ heavily, and from the effects of his del 
hiid not had time to recover. Sodden with wine, h 
vi.'ighed against his son Tippoo in the most violent t 
licencing him of nefjligencc and cowardice ; and, seizi 
stiiut cane, dealt him a succession of blows on his bacl 
riiiLi-ks of which wore visible for some days. Tippoo, 
hiid inhfrited much of his father's impetuosity, 6unj; oi 
iriound his turban, his swonl. and his robe, exclaiming: 
father may fight his own battle, for, by Allah and his 
jiliet, I swear I will not draw sword this day ! ' Depr 
of both its loaders, the army fell into the most wret 
di.sorganisation, and fled Wfore the Uarathis in such co 
sion, that it escaped annihilation only through their \o\ 
plunder. Next morning Hyder recovered his senses 
felt his humiliation. He rode awaj- to Seringapatam ; 
son, in disguise, begging his way through the enemy's ra 
arrived there some hours later. 

Trimbuk Mama drew his forces around the Mysoi 
stronghold, but he was ignorant of the conduct of a si 
and his delays enabled Hyder Ali to rally and recruit 
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scattered army. For many months the war lingered on, 
until the Marathis grew weary of an unprofitable struggle, 
and made peace with the Sultan, on condition that he ceded 
his northern provinces, and paid an annual tribute of four- 
teen lakhs. 

Having delivered his kingdom from the invasion of the 
Marathis, Hyder, with indefatigable patience, began the 
work of reconstruction. His energies seemed as inexhaus- 
tible as his resources. After re-oonquering Coorg, he sub- 
dued Calicut; and having thus accustomed his troops to 
battle and victory he ventured once more to try conclusions 
with his old Marathi enemies, whose new Peishwa, Ragoba, 
was reputed to possess neither personal influence nor mili- 
tary capacity. Fortune favoured Hyder in 1779 as signally 
as it had discomfited him two years before ; and after a 
disastrous campaign, Ragoba found himself compelled to re- 
store all the conquests made by his predecessor, south of the 
Kistna. 

More powerful than at any previous epoch of his singular 
and varied career, Hyder began to meditate the punishment 
of the English for abandoning him in his long contention 
with the Marathis. The latter eagerly offered to join him 
in an alliance offensive and defensive against their common 
enemy. Our rulers by this time had learned the possible 
value of Hyder Ali as a friend, and his capability of doing 
mischief as an enemy, and had intimated their readiness to 
enter into an amicable arrangement with him. But now 
that he felt the strength of his position, their offers of 
assistance — withheld when he was in urgent need of it — 
exasperated his fierce temper, and he treated the English 
envoy with undisguised rudeness. The latter saw enough to 
convince him that Hyder was getting ready a formidable 
expedition, and hastened to warn the authorities at Madras; 
but they were then as determined not to suspect him as 
previously they had been obstinate in disbelieving him. 
They had soon reason to regret their mistaken confidence. 
VOL I r 
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Early in June, 1780, Hydcr Ali opened the campaign 
the head of a splendid army, consisting of 40,000 pea 
15,000 regular infantry, and 28,000 cavalry, besides 20 
rocket men, 5000 pioneers, and about 400 Europeana T 
plan of the Allies wa.^ that Sindia Holkar and the Marail 
should at the same time advance upon Bombay and t 
Raja of Nagpore invade Bengal. But Hyder Ali was rea 
before his confederates, and through the Pass of Changai 
hastened to pour his thousands and tens of thousands ii 
the Carnatic, where the heavens sopn grew dark with t 
smoke of burning villages. The Madras government 
recovering from its first alann, made preparations to rea 
the threatened attack, and ordered the various detachmen 
of its little army to concentrate at Conjeveram, under S 
Hector Munro. But before Colonel Baillie's division 
2800 men could arrive at the point of rendezvous, it had 
fight Hyder Ali, who had interposed between him ai 
Conjeveram. Munro despatched Colonel Fletcher to h 
assistance with 1000 men; and the little army, scarce! 
4000 strong, boldly encountered Hyder Ali's immense hos 
and with such steadfastness and heroic daring that had ; 
been more skilfully guided, it might probably have carried o 
a victory. Colonel Baillie, howevt^r, instead of leading hi 
men to the charge w4th that levelled steel which no Orientc 
troops have ever successfully faced, suffered them to b 
mowed down for hours by the fire of half-a-hundred heav 
guns. The result was a carnage. The greater portion o 
the little army perished on the field ; the remainder, includ 
ing about 200 Europeans, were taken prisoners. 

It was fortunate that the chief of the executive in BritisI 
India, at this conjuncture, was a man of undaunted resolution 
No sooner was Warren Hastings apprised of the disaste 
than, without impatience or alarm, he took prompt steps t 
repair it, and to restore in the native mind that belief in ou 
military ascendancy which was so essential to the mainten 
ance of our position. He suspended the Governor of Madras 
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and appointed to the command of the army Sir Eyre Cootc, 
A veteran oflScer of proved capacity, while he largely rein- 
forced it with Bengal Sepoys. By consummate diplomatic 
ability he detached eeveral of Hyder's Allies, and contrived 
to bring over to his side the Marathis. Sir Eyre Coote, with 
1700 Europeans and 5300 Sepoys, entered the territories 
which had been ravaged by Hyder Ali, and speedily re- 
gained the more important fortresses. At first the Sultan 
avoided an engagement in the open field; but on the appear- 
ance of a French fleet off^ the coast, he gained confidence, 
and posted his army near Cuddalore, where he could inter- 
cept the supplies of the English General, while maintaining 
his own communication with the sea. There he was attacked 
by Sir Eyre Coote, who successfully turned the flank of 
Hyder's army, and then, breaking in upon its centre, drove 
it into disorderly flight. Hyder, seated upon a portable 
stool on an eminence in the rear of his army, fell into a 
frenzy of rage when he witnessed the success of the English 
attack. At first he refused to quit the lost field, but a 
faithful old servant forcibly drew his slippers on his feet, 
and mounted him on a swift horse, which quickly bore him 
to a place of refuge. 

At Sholinghur the Mysorean army was again defeated, 
with a loss of 5000 killed and wounded, and Hyder reluc- 
tantly entered into negotiations with the Anglo-Indian 
Government. Before they could be concluded, he was seized 
with a dangerous illness, and died on the 7th of December, 
1782, at the age of eighty. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Tippoo Sahib, who resembled him in character and 
ability, and surpassed him, perhaps, in hatred of the English. 
Finding himself at the head of an army of 88,000 men, he 
marched against Bednore, which was garrisoned by the 
English under General Matthews. With astonishing rapidity 
he massed his troops around this important city, completely 
surprising Matthews, and interrupting his communications 
with the sea. After a gallant defence the garrison surren- 
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(lered, on condition that they should be conducted safely 
the coast. As soon as the gates were opened, Tippoo 
paire<l to the treasury ; but, finding it empty, he broke i 
into a frenzy of rage, and ordered the English officers to 
searched. A considerable sum in money and jewels \ 
discovered upon them ; Tippoo considered this a bread 
faith, and refused to fulfil the terms of capitulation. ' 
prisoners were loaded with irons, and thrown into the < 
ferent gaols of Mysore. 

Tippoo next invested the fortress of Mongalore, wl 
Colonel Campbell was in command, with 1800 men. 
defence was of the most spirited character, nor did 
surrender until, after a siege of nine months, his force ^ 
reduced by nearly one half. While Tippoo's ener)gies x 
resources were concentrated on this one point, Colo 
Fullerton, with a mixed force of 13,000 Europeans i 
Sopoys, penetrated into the very heart of the Sultn 
dominions. He capturt^d Palghaut and Coimbatore 
succession, and was al)out to cross the Ghats and atti 
Seriiigapatani, when he was recalled by Lord Macartn 
the Governor of Madras, who had entered into ne2rotiati< 
with Tippoo, and concluded peace, though on terms whi 
could hardly be considered satisfactory. (1782). 

In 1790, Tippoo again came into collision with t 
English, through his encroachments upon the dominions 
an ally, the Rnja of Travancore. At this time the reins 
power in British India were in the capable hands of tl 
Marcjuis Cornwallis, who, l>oth as soldier and statesma 
exhibited no ordinary' ability and resolution. During tl 
three years he presided at Calcutta, he had observed tl 
restless ambition, relentless cruelty, and increasing influen 
of Tippoo, and had come to the conclusion that it w; 
absolutely necessary to curb his pretensions. Having coi 
clu<le(l alliances with the Nizam and the Marathis, 1 
proceeded to concentrate a large military force at Madre 
to the command of which General Meadows w^as appointe 
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(1790). But though Meadows was one of the most chivalrous 
of captains and the bravest of men, he possessed few of the 
qualities which make a successful General. He knew nothing 
of the country, nothing of the native soldiers, and but little 
of the resources of his enemy. It was soon evident that he 
was unequal to the conduct of a campaign on a large scale. 
He divided his force into too many small detachments, each 
of which was liable to be cut off by the superior numbers 
of the enemy. At length, the Governor-General was com- 
pelled to take the command in person. In February 1791 , he 
concentrated his army at Vellore, and distracting Tippoo s 
attention by some ingenious manoeuvres, he carried it un- 
opposed through the pass of Muglee, and on the 7th of March, 
invested Bangalore. Two days afterwards he stormed the 
town or pettah. By forced marches, Tippoo succeeded in 
saving his seraglio and treasures, which had been deposited 
in the fortress ; but Lord Comwallis laid siege to the latter 
without delay, and on the 21st, it was tiiken by assault. 
Not less surprised than discouraged by this swift capture 
of an important stronghold, Tippoo retreated rapidly upon 
Seringapatam. 

Comwallis continued to advance; for, apprehending that 
hostilities between England and France must speedily break 
out, and that the French forces in India would be thrown 
on the side of Tippoo, he was anxious to bring the war to a 
speedy conclusion. Before the middle of May he was within 
ten miles of Tippoo\s capital, but was at once compelled to own 
that his force was inadequate to the attack of so formidable 
a position. It happened, however, that Tippoo, in opposition 
to his own opinion, but yielding to the remonstrances of his 
officera and the entreaties of his women, had resolved to 
venture a battle in the open, and posted himself in front of 
Seringapatam, at Arikora, with his left protected by a range 
of hills, and his right by the river Kavery. Comwallis imme- 
diately attacked him, and inflicted a severe defeat. Want 
of provisions prevented him from profiting by his victory. 
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He was reinforced by General Abercromby, with the Bombaj' 
army ; but found it impossible to advance further than 
Camiamheddy (May 20), and there he was compelled to 
admit that the safety of his soldiers demanded a rapid retreat. 
Large numbers of the cattle which had been collected for 
their use perished by an epidemic disorder. The supply 
of grain had failed, and the unfortunate camp-followers fed 
upon the diseased carcasses of the bullocks; the cavalry 
horses, starved and exhausted, could no longer carry their 
riders ; the tents were burnt up to tinder ; the clothes of 
officers and men were reduced to rags. * The ground at 
Camiamheddv,' writes the historian of the war, * where the 
army had encamped ])ut six days, was covered in a circuit 
of several miles with the carcasses of cattle and horses; and 
the last of the gun carriages, carts, and stores of the batter- 
ing train, left in flames, was a melancholy spectacle, which 
the troops passed as they quitted the deadly camp/ 

At Milgota, Cornwallis was joined by the Marathis, and 
the English army was placed at once in the enjoyment of 
plenty. The Marathis charged enormous prices, but they 
had everything to sell, and were only too glad to find 
buyers. Their * lines ' soon exhibited the appearance of an 
immense bazaar, where you might purchase ' the spoils of 
the East and the industrv of the West — from a web of 
English broadcloth to a Birmingham pen-knife, from the 
shawls of Cashmere to the second-hand garment of the- 
Hindu, from diamonds of the first water to the silver ear- 
ring of a poor plundered village maiden ; ' while money- 
changers' tables, glittering with the coins of every Eastern 
country, indicated an extent of mercantile activity incon- 
ceivable in any camp where plunder was not conducted on 
an unlimit»'d scale. 

While the bulk of his army was resting at Milgota, 
(^ornwallis despatched (General Meadows, with a well 
(M|uipped force, to reduce the hill-fort of Nundydroog, which 
.stands perched on the crest of a rocky precipice, 1700 feet 
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high. This was just the kind of desperate work in which 
Meadows delighted, and he animated his men with the spirit 
of his own daring. The storming party he led in person, and 
though a torrent of granite boulders was continually rolled 
down upon them, his heroic followers climbed from steep to 
steep, entered the breach, and bayoneted the defenders 
(October 18th.) Another and more formidable hill-fort, 
that of Savindroog, was captured on the 22nd of December, 
after a twelve days* siege. This speedy conquest of a place 
which they had confidently regarded as impregnable, filled 
the minds of the Mysoreans with alarm, and prepared them 
t() believe in the invincibility of the English. 

Early in 1792, Cornwallis, at the head of 22,000 men, 
with fo7'ty-two battering guns and forty-four field-pieces, 
resumed his march upon Seringapatam. He came in sight 
of its walls on the 5th of February, and determined upon 
an immediate attack. Seringapatam occupies one extremity 
of an island which is formed by a fork of the Kavery river. 
Between the northern bank of the river and ' a strong 
bound hedge ' was posted Tippoo's army, protected by the 
guns of the fort and the batteries of the island. As a pre- 
liminary to the assault of the foi-tress, it was necessary to 
dislodge and defeat the enemy's army. Accordingly, on the 
night of the 6th, Cornwallis drew out his infantry, placing 
the right wing under General Meadows, the left under Colonel 
Maxwell, and himself taking command of the centre. 

* To our native allies,' says the historian, * this movement 
seemed to be nothing less than a spasm of madness. That 
a few regiments of infantry, without guns, should be sent 
forward to attack the enemy in position in a fortified camp, 
under the shelter of their guns, and that the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief should go with the fight- 
ing party, as though he were a common soldier, were ec- 
centricities of warfare unaccountable, save by the hypothesis 
of the insanity of the Lord Sahib.* Cornwallis, however 
knew the difficult character of the work that had to be 
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done, and knew that it would be best done under his per- 
sonal direction. The three divisions advanced with alacrity 
to the attack. The right wing, unfortunately, lost its way, 
but the centre and the left struck direct at the points 
intended, and struck with such force that, before morning, 
they had gained possession of all the enemy's redoubts, and 
were firmly established on the island. Such a victory was 
not lightly won; the British loss amounted to 530 killed 
and wounded, of whom thirty-one were officers. But 
Tippoo's losses were infinitely greater; not only did his 
killed and wounded exceed 4000, but fully 16,000 or 17,000 
of his recent levies fled in the confusion, and never again 
joined their standards. He retired in haste from the north 
bank of the river, and prepared for a final effort in defence 
of his capital. 

Yet he was not without a feeling of despondency. The 
men who had accomplished so much, might easily accomplish 
more, and plant the British flog on the ramparts of Seringa- 
patam. Could the danger be averted by any expedient ? In 
the eyes of an Oriental, an army is nothing without its chief, 
and Tippoo concluded that the defeat of the British army 
would be assured if its general could be removed. That in 
such an event, there were men ready to take his place €md 
avenge him, was an idea which his mind could not realize. 
* So he sent,* says Kaye, * a party of Mohammedan horsemen, 
drugged to the point of fury with bang, to make their way 
into the English camp, and cut the English leader to pieces 
in his own tent. A man of simple and unostentatious 
habits, and ever disinclined, for the sake of his own safety 
or comfort, to give trouble to others, the Governor-General 
and Commander-in-chief had always been content with a 
guard consisting of a couple of troopers of his own escort. 
If, then, Tippoo's horsemen — who might easily have escaped 
observation in such a heterogeneous assembly as that 
which composed the forces of the confederates — had 
taken their measures with any calmness and collectedness, 
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they might have accomplished their object. But they went 
about their work wildly, and they failed. A party of 
Bombay Sepoys turned out against them, and they fled in 
dismay from the English camp. After this. Lord Comwallis 
was reluctantly persuaded to allow a party of English 
soldiers to mount guard over his tent.' 

Tippoo was forced to submit, and made peace with 
Comwallis on terms as moderate as he had any right to 
expect, namely, that he should cede half his territory, pay 
three crores of rupees towards the expenses of the war, and 
give up two of his sons as hostages. 

For six years the Sultan brooded sullenly over his 
humiliation, nursing in secret his bitter hatred of the English. 
He made various attempts to improve his military system, 
and to educate his soldiers into greater efiiciency, with a 
view of renewing the war at some favourable opportunity. 
His chief trust, however, was in the alliance he had formed 
with the French, and in the assistance which he expected 
from them. His intrigues in this direction attracted the 
attention of the Marquis Wellesley, who, in May, 1798, had 
been appointed Governor-General, and he determined to 
reduce him to a position in which he would be no longer 
dangerous. An expedition for the invasion of Mysore was 
organised early in 1799 ; it consisted of 6000 Eurc^)ean8, 
and 14,800 Sepoys, with a battering train of 40 guns, and 
64 field pieces and liowitzers. The auxiliaries included 
10,000 of the Nizam's cavalry, and 10,000 foot, officered by 
Europeans, and commanded by Colonel Wellesley and 
Captain Malcolm. The command of the whole was given to 
General Harris, an officer of long experience and consider- 
able military capacity. 

Tippoo SaJiib had by this time awakened to a sense of 
coming peril. Bent upon striking a decisive blow, which 
might divert the energies of his adversaries, he left two of 
his generals to watch General Harris's movements, and 
hastily crossed the peninsula in order to fall upon a force of 
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6500 troops, under General Stuart, who had orders i 

operate from the Malabar coast It was generally snpposi 

tliat Tippoo was preparing to resist Harris's expeditioi 

and f^reat was the astonishment of Stuart's outposts wh< 

the Sultan's advance was discovered. General Stua 

himself was ten miles in the rear ; but Hartley, his secoi 

in command, made a skilful disposition of his advano 

f^uard, and held his ground with dogged resolution unl 

Stuart arrived. The Mysoreans then took to flight, wil 

a loss of 2000 men. For six days Tippoo hovered in tl 

neighbourhood, uncertain what course to adopt ; but on tl 

1 1th of March he suddenly moved to the westward, to chec 

the progiess of General Harris's army. The two antagonist 

came into collision at Malavelly : Tippoo was defeated, an 

fell back in a good deal of disorder. Anticipating thi 

Harris would follow the same route as his predecessor. Con 

wallis, he laid waste the country for miles around, so thi 

it was impossible for an army to obtain supplies. Bu 

Harris silently diverged to the Kavery ; and crossing tha 

river, debouched upon a fair and fertile country. Tippo 

was gn;atly dismayed by this bold and dexterou 

nian<puvro. Callinir his officers around him, he said — * W 

are now driven to the bitter end ; what is your resolve ? 

Profoundly agitated by their sovereign's emotion, the; 

replied with on(i voice — ' To die with you.* But consciou 

that resistance in the open field wns an impossibility, thej 

agreed upon a final effort for the defence of Seringapatani. 

On the Gth of April, General Harris had advanced hi 

outposts within IGOO yards of the citadel. His army ha( 

accomplished a march of 150 miles, through a hostile 

territory, without serious loss ; but undoubtedly a bok 

enemy, with some knowledge of military tactias, migh 

have harassed it with effect. It was encumbered by ai 

enormous convoy of 60,000 cattle, and a large following o 

provision dealers, sutlers, bearers, and the like — the irregula: 

train which always gathers in the wake of an oriental anni 
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— so that it could not move more rapidly than five miles a 
day. The cattle perished in great numbers, and the stores 
of provisions and ammunition rapidly diminished, but the 
energy of Harris and the enthusiasm of his troops conquered 
every obstacle. 

The operations of the siege began on the 17th of April. 
General Stuart, who had come up from the Malabar 
country, crossed the river, and effected a lodgment on the 
island, while General Harris threatened the city on the 
west. The besiegers worked with a will, and on the 20th, 
a gallant attack carried far forward the British posts. 
Alarmed by the rapidity of their advance, Tippoo opened a 
communication with General Harris, and proposed a con- 
ference of ambassadors. The English commander replied 
with the Governor-Generars Ultimatum — that Tippoo 
should cede half his dominions, pay ten crores of rupees in 
two instalments, and deliver up two of his sons, and four 
of his principal oflScers as hostages. The Sultan's wrath 
was kindled by this proposition, and he dismissed it indig- 
nantly : ' Better to die like a soldier,' he exclaimed, ' than 
drag out a wretched life as a dependent upon infidels, and 
swell the list of the pensioned rajas and nawabs ? ' This 
burst of princely vigour soon died away, and Tippoo fell 
again into the despondent apathy of mood which had 
oppressed him from the beginning of the siege. For a 
second time, he entered into correspondence with the 
English general, protesting that the conditions were of so 
serious a nature, that they ought to be discussed by 
ambassadors, and offering to send a couple of vakeels, or 
confidential messengers, to conduct the negotiations. 
General Harris replied, that he could only repeat the terms 
already stated. It was a proof of his generosity, he said, that 
he made no advance upon them, when by non-compliance 
they had virtually been refused : that no ambassadors could 
be received unless they brought with them the hostages 
and treasure, and that the last moment for their reception 
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wa.1 three o'clock on the following afternoon. Tippoo, < 
receiving this stem answer, was thrown into a state 
utter dejection, broken by occasional fits of mid ezdt 
mcnt. He wa.s like a man who believes himself to be ti 
victim of an irresit-tible fate. 

The growing scarcity of provisiona compelled Genen 
Harris to expedite his operations; and having ascertfuse 
thiit a practicable breach had been effected, he resolved t 
mtorm the work^ at one o'clock on the 3rd of May. Tl 
force .selected for thifs daring attack on a city garrisoned b 
20,000 soldiers, and armed with 287 heavy guns, was 437' 
They were led by General Baird, who. for five years, ha 
lain in irons in one of the dungeons of Seringapatan 
Tippoo, whose courtiers had assured him that no attsc 
would be attempted until the evening, had offered sacrifice 
and performed various ceremonies under the directioD o 
his ustrologer.'i, and was about to partake of his mid-da; 
meal, when his scouts brought him the news of the advano 
of the British, and he ordered his followers to their respec 
tive quarters. 

At one o'clock Sir David Baird ascended the' parapel 
where lie stood like the genius of Victory — his stately figur 
visible to both armies — and called upon his troops to movi 
forward. ' Come,' he cried, ' come, my brave fellows ; follov 
me, and show yourselves wortiiy of the name of Britisi 
soldiers ■ ' Eagerly the men swept forward to meet thei: 
dusky foes, and in less than seven minutes had carried thi 
breach, and planted tlieir colours on the rampart. Then 
acting on the orders they had received, one column tumet 
to the right, the other to the left, pushing resolutely for 
ward in the face of a furious fire of cannon and musketry 
The right column, supported to some extent by the Bribis) 
batteries, drove the (snemy before them at the point of thi 
bayonet until they reached the east side of the city, ant 
came in sight of the palace, A sterner resistance was expe 
ricnced by the left, who were espose<l to the fusillading o; 
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the enemy from a deep inner ditch, while the Sultan's 
presence at this point stimulated his soldiers to incredible 
exertions. But at length the defence was broken down, 
and the British soldiers, having cleared the ditch, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the enemy scattered in all directions. 

When General Baird, at the head of the right column, 
arrived in front of the Sultan's palace, he sent Major Allan 
with a flag of truce to demand submission. The major 
found two of Tippoo's sons surrounded by oflScers and at- 
tendants, all in a panic of terror : but, on his guaranteeing 
their personal safety, they recovered their tranquillity, and 
accompanied him to General Baird's presence. They 
declared that the Sultan wa:^ not in the palace. General 
Baird ordered a close search to be made for him ; and it 
was ascertained from the killedar, or commandant, that he 
knew the place where his royal master was lying wounded. 
The victors proceeded to the gateway, and there, where the 
stress and storm of the fight had taken place, and the bodies 
of the dead and dying had accumulated in ghastly heaps, 
the flickering torchlight exposed to view the Sultan's horse, 
his palanquin, and lastly, his confidential servant, who 
pointed out the scene of Tippoo's death. The body was 
quickly found and identified. It appears that Tippoo, who 
had fought with desperate courage, had received three 
wounds in succession, and was then placed by his servants 
in his palanquin in order that he might be removed to some 
secure asylum. But the passage was blocked by the bodies 
of the slain. Tippoo crept out, probabl}- with some thought 
of escape, when an European soldier, struck by the glitter 
of his jewelled sword belt, attempted to seize it. The 
indignant Sultan, with a last effort, snatched up a sword 
lying close at hand, and aimed a blow at the plunderer, who, 
ignorant of the rank of his assailant, lodged a bullet in his 
temple, killing him on the spot. The body was carried 
through the city, the inhabitants weeping bitterly, and pro- 
strating themselves >xs the sad procession moved along, and 
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it wan afterwards deposited, with funeral hononn, acec 
to the u.sual Mohommcdaji rites, in the splendid maost 
of the Lnl Bang. erecte<i by Hyder Ali. 

AuTitORiTiEs. — ' Journal of the Si^e of Seringapa 
■ Life of General Sir David Baird' ; Sir J. Kaye, ' Histt 
Indid'; Marshnian, ' History of Britiith India'; Orme, ' 
tory of India,' et£. 



CHAPTER VI 

SUBJUGATION OF THE MARATHIS 

Many authorities believe that the Marathis, or Mahratteca, 
who are spread over Central India north of the Ganges, 
spring from a Persian or North Indian race, and were 
driven into their present region by the swords of the Mon- 
gols. A warlike and restless people, they kept up incessant 
hostilities against the surrounding populations; and under 
their Peishwas, who for some generations proved to be men 
of courage and activity, greatly increased their power and 
resources. With the British they first came into collision 
about 1780, when their fortress of Gwalior was captured by 
a British force, and they were compelled to sign the treaty 
of Salbye, by which they agreed to surrender a certain por- 
tion of their territory. For some years peace prevailed, and 
the Marathis, as we have seen, assisted the Anglo-Indian 
Government in the overthrow of Tippoo Saib. During this 
period Scindia, the ruler of Gwalior, raised himself, by his 
superior ability and resolution, to a supreme position among 
his countrymen. He conquered Bundelcund, reduced several 
of the Rajput princes, occupied Agra and Delhi, and largely 
extended the borders of his kingdom. Mr Grant Dufl* de- 
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sfrribea him as 'a man of great political sagacity, 
considerable genius ; of deep artifice, restlass ambition 
iinplacahle revenge.' He was succeeded by his nap 
Dowlut Rao, who also assumed the name of Scindis. 1 
at the beginning of the present century, the Marathis 
ruled by three princes — Scindia, Holkar, and the Peis^ 

Soon after his accession to the Governor-Generalshii 
Marquis Wcllcsley had directed his attention to the gro' 
influence of the Marathis, and when the war against Ti; 
was concluded, he became desirous of bringing them u 
British control. He offered the Peishwa, therefore, a s 
of the spoils of Mysore, on condition that he received 
his capital a British contingent, and set aside a portio 
territory to defray the coat of their maintenance. The 
position was rejected. The Mar()uis, however, knev he 
wait, and in due time his patience was rewarded. A fi 
rivalry broke out between Scindia and Holkar, The Peisl 
espoused the cause of Scindia, and the two princes, wit! 
army of 84,000 men, advanced upon Poona. There, on 
20th of October, 1802, Holkar gave them battle, ■ 
complete victory. With difficulty, the Peishwa i 
Bassein, wlicncc he opened communications with I 
Wellesloy, soliciting assistance from the British. The G 
crnor-General eagerly welcomed his overtures, and conclu 
a treaty on the Slst of December, by which the Peishwa s> 
into the position of a teudatorj' prince, and the Brii 
agreed to repUtce him on his throne. This treaty of Bass 
as it is called, has been severely criticised ; but in the opii 
of Wellington, no incompetent judge, ' it afforded the 1 
prospect of preserving the peace of India.' 

By the Marathi chiefs, however, it was regarded v 
hostile feelings. They saw that it established the Compai 
authority at Poona, and baffled their schemes of perse 
ambition. Lord Weltesley had under-estimated the po' 
of these great predatory loaders, and had failed to recogi 
their not unnatural jealousy of British interference. 
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had concluded that Scindia would willingly join with the 
Peishwa and the British, in order to regain all he had lost 
in his struggle with Holkar. But the G^vernor-Qenerars 
policy was frustrated by the course of events. The 
Peishwa soon repented of the treaty he had concluded, and 
secretly intrigued to nullify its conditions ; while Scindia 
formed an alliance against the British, with the Raja of Berar. 
Eventually, the aspect of affairs became so alarming that 
the Governor-Greneral ordered his brother, General Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) to advance from Mysore 
in the direction of Poona, with about 8000 infantry and 
3700 cavalry ; while Colonel Stevenson was ordered to 
move upon the same point from Haidarabad with 6000 of 
the Nizam's foot and 9000 horse. The two commanders 
were instructed to re-establish the Peishwa, and prepare to 
operate, when called upon, against Scindia and Holkar. 
Lord Lake, who was at the head of a considerable force in 
Cashmere, received orders to conquer Scindia's territories in 
Hindustan proper, expel the Marathis from the cities of 
Agra and Delhi, and obtain passession of the Emperor's 
person. An expedition was also organised to carry the 
war into the Raja of Berar's dominions. 

General Wellesley entered Poona on the 13th of May, 
and placed the Peishwa on his dependent throne. Shortly 
afterwards, when questioned respecting his intentions by a 
British envoy, Scindia replied that he would give no 
decisive reply until he had seen the Raja of Nagpore, when 
he should know whether there was to be war or peace. 
This bold answer was considered by Lord Wellesley to be 
an insult to the British Government, and a virtual declara- 
tion of hostilities ; and a discovery being made of secret 
negotiations between the Peishwa and Scindia, the Gover- 
nor-General resolved on immediate action. To ensure unity 
and decision in the conduct of the great war that was 
imminent, he vested full powers, civil, military, and poli- 
tical, in his brother, General Wellesley ; who immediately 
VOL I Q 
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sent an ultimatum to the confederates, requiring them 
in twenty-four hours, to state on what conditions they 
would retire from the menacing positions they then oc- 
cupied. They replied that if he sent back his troops to 
their respective quarters, they would withdraw fifty miles 
to Burhampur (July 81st). * You propose,' answered the 
General, ' that I should withdraw to Seringapatam, Madras, 
and Bombay, the troops collected to defend these territories 
against your designs, and that you and your confederate 
should be suffered to remain with your forces to take 
advantage of their absence. I offered you peace on terms 
of equality, and honourable to all parties. You have chosen 
war, and are answerable for the consequences.* 

Battle of Assaye, August 23, 1803 

On the 8th of August he advanced against Ahmed- 
nuggur, Scindia*s formidable arsenal and stronghold, reputed 
one of the bulwarks of the Dcccan. His batteries had 
opened fire on it for only a few hours, w^hen it hastily 
surrendered. On the 24th he crossed the Godavery, and 
five days later seized upon Aurungabad. Scindia, mean- 
while, with his swarms of Marathi cavalry, had carried fire 
and sword into the dominions of the Nizam, collected a vast 
V)ooty, and, leaving behind him the track of a terrible desola- 
tion, had swiftly retired northward. With almost equal 
rapidity Wellesley followed him up, while detaching Colonel 
Stevenson to invade Berar, and operate against Nagpore, 
the capital. Of Csssar's commentaries the English general 
had been a careful student, and he imitated the great Roman 
captain in fortifying his camp nightly. He also adopted 
his system of crossing rivers by means of baskets and boats 
of wicker-work, which, however, were so constructed as 
<3asily to be converted into permanent bridges. On the 
21st of September, he met Colonel Stevenson at Budnapur, 
and arranged a combined attack upon the Marathis. The 
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two divisions were to proceed by different roads, partly 
because the defiles which lay between the British and the 
enemy offered almost insuperable obstacles to the move- 
ments of a large force, and partly in order to leave open no 
route of escape to the Marathi leaders. Stevenson struck to 
the westward, and Wellesley to the eastward, — the two 
divisions advancing in parallel lines at a distance of about 
twelve miles, with the view of uniting to deliver their 
attack on the 24th. 

On the 23rd, however, Wellesley learned that Scindia and 
his ally were in swift retreat with their cavalry, and that 
their infantry were about to follow. He resolved, therefore, 
to attack the latter immediately, and sent off a messenger 
to Colonel Stevenson to bring up his troops by forced 
marches. But on coming in sight of the enemy's position 
he discovered that he had been misinformed ; that their 
whole army was before him, — strongly posted on the rugged 
bank of the Kaitna. Thus he was called upon to decide at 
once whether he should engage without waiting for Steven- 
son's support, or fall back to reunite with him ; in which 
case his troops would be discouraged, and his rear severely 
harrassed by the Marathi horsemen. He resolved on the 
former alternative. 

After carefully surveying the ground, he chose, as his 
point of attack, the enemy's left flank which was acces.sible 
by a ford over the Kaitna. Fortunately the Marathis had 
neglected to guard it, and he carried his regiments over 
without opposition. Scindia's forces mustered nearly 
50,000 strong ; and the incessant fire of their formidable 
artillery opened up great gaps in the ranks of Wellesley 's 
little army. His warriors, however, preserved an unyielding 
attitude ; when a man fell, another sprang forward cheerily 
to take his place ; the Sepoys rivalled their white comrades 
in intrepidity. By one of those ax^cidents which frequently 
derange the skilfullest combinations, the officer in command 
of the advanced posts, though strictly ordered to keep his 
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men out of range, led them, with the 74th regiment, straig 
*igainst the village of Assaye, which the enemy held wi 
their artillery in force. Their losses were very heavy ; ai 
Wellesley found it necessary to push forward supports. Oi 
of his artillery officers reported that his guns could not 1 
moved, owing to the number of men fiuid bullocks thj 
were disabled. ' Well,' said Sir Arthur, to the messenge 
* tell him to get on without them.* The British horseme 
charged with a fervent courage and a disciplined steadinej 
which proved irresistible. The infantry followed ; and, i 
a few minutes, both Scindia's left and centre were in rapi 
retreat, leaving the village of Assaye uncovered. Wellesle 
in person led against this position the 78th Highlander 
Hupported by a regiment of Sepoy cavalry. This was th 
Kcverest crisis of the battle, for the enemy offered a gallan 
resistance. Wellesley's horse was shot under him, and hi 
men fell by scores. But the ardour of the British was no 
to be denied, and soon the hordes of Scindia were scatters 
over the plain of Assaye in terror-stricken disorder. 

The enemy loft 1200 dead upon the field, and a larg 
number of wounded both upon the field and in the adjacen 
villages ; ninety-eight pieces of artillery were captured, be 
sides ammunition, stores and baggage. The British loss wa 
heavy ; 22 officers and 386 men killed, and 57 officers an< 
1526 men wounded. But no more brilliant victory had bee: 
won upon Indian soil, by a British general and Britis 
soldiers, since Clive conquered at Plassey and Coote at Port 
Novo. Inferior to those great battles in political result 
Assaye, in all other respects equalled, and in some, pei 
haps, surpassed them. In two or three hours 50,000 mei 
strongly posted and entrenched, and famed for their valou 
in war, were defeated by less than a third of thei 
number, of whom only 1000 were British. * This fabulou 
exploit,' remarks one of Wellington's biographers, * fixe 
i»very eye, in that region of bold and skilful soldier craf 
on the victor, and marked him out at once as one of th 
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men most evidently destined to sustain the honour of the 
British arms.' The sagacious boldness with which, in the 
presence of a largely superior force, he undertook the passage 
of a broad and rapid river, showed that he was no mere 
military martinet, the creature of tradition and routine. 
His native guides had pronounced it impracticable; but 
Wellesley's quick eye observed that there were villages on 
both banks, and he drew at once the inference that men would 
not live so close to one another without providing or dis- 
covering some means of transit. * My guides still persisted,' 
he afterwards wrote, * that there were neither boats nor a 
ford ; but on my own conjecture, or rather reasoning, I took 
the desperate (as it seemed) resolution of marching for the 
river, and I was right. I found a passage, crossed my army 
over, had no more to fear from the enemy's cloud of cavalry ; 
and my force, small as it was, was just enough to fill the 
space between that river and another stream that fell into 
it thereabouts, and on which Assaye stood, so that both my 
flanks were secure. And there I fought and won the battle, 
the bloodiest for the number [engaged] that ever I saw ; and 
this was all from the common-sense of guessing that men 
did not build villages on opposite sides of a stream without 
.some means of communication between them.' 

The moral etiect of this surprising victory cannot (as 
every historical student knows) be over-estimated. That a 
handful of British soldiers should venture to throw them- 
selves upon Scindia's masses, was in itself a circumstance to 
fascinate the native imagination ; that it should put those 
masses toflight was still more extraordinary and inexplicable. 
It has been well said that, in the Indian mind, there is a sensi- 
tiveness which is acted upon with remarkable force by what- 
ever is strange or unexpected. Such displays of valour the 
children of the East never fail to exaggerate, attaching to 
them a mysterious efficacy, attributing to them a superna- 
tural origin. It was on the field of Assaye that the spirit 
of India was overcome ; and thenceforward its people came 
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to look upon their countrj' as the legitimate prize of 
invincible white men. 

The town of Burhampur and the fortress of Allyg 
surrendered to Wellesley soon after this great victory ; ; 
Scindia, findinfj himself closely pursued by his conque 
made a pretence of suing for peace. An armistice y 
concluded, and Wellesley then directed his arms acrai 
Bhoonsla, tht; Raja of Berar. Advancing to support Stev 
son (NovemlKjr 25th), who had invested the great fortress 
Gawulghur, he found himself in the immediate neighbo 
hood of the Raja's army, under the command of his broth 
Vincaji Bhoonsla. 

Battle of Aroaum, November 29, 1803 

Vincaji, who, in viohition of the terms of the armisti 
had 1 een joined by a large body of Scindia's horse, h 
drawn up his forces on the plain in front of the village 
Argaum, about twenty miles north of the river Puma, win 
Wellesley resolved on immediately attacking him (Nove 
her 29th) ; though his fighting men had, that very d^ 
marched six and twenty miles, under a blazing sun and o^ 
a heated soil. He advanced against them in two lines, t 
infantry in the front, and the cavalry in the second, suppo 
ing the right wing ; and the Mysore cavalry the left, neai 
parallel to that of the enemy ; the right being somewh 
push(»d forward in order to press upon the enemy's le 
The Raja's army was drawn up with the infantry and gi] 
on the left centre, and a body of cavalry on the k 
Scindia's cavalry occupied the right, wuth their flank cover 
by a body of Pindarees and other light troops. Their frt 
extended over six or seven miles, and was protected by nun 
rous water-courses, while in their rear lay the village, exU 
sive gardens, and enclosures of Argaum. 

At the outset it might have seemed to the spectator th 
!.j the battle was inclining against the British, some of t 
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Sepoy regiments yielding to a sudden panic, and retreating 
in confusion. But Wellesley galloped up, rallied the 
fugitives, re-formed their line, and led them forward in 
admirable order. The Marathis did not fight as they had 
fought at Assaye, and their charges were promptly 
repulsed. ' The 74th and 78th regiments,' says Wellesley, 
* were attacked by a large body, supposed to be Persians, 
and all these were destroyed. Scindia's cavalry charged 
the first battalion of the 6th, which was on the left of our 
line, and were repulsed, and their whole line retired in 
disorder before our troops, leaving in our hands thirty-eight 
pieces of cannon and all their ammunition. The British 
cavalry pursued them for several miles, destroyed great 
numbers, and took many elephants and camels, and much 
baggage. The Mogul of Mysore's cavalry also pursued the 
fugitives, and did them great mischief. The action did not 
commence till late in the day [the men being fatigued with 
their long march] and unfortunately sufficient daylight did 
not remain to do all that I could have wished ; but the 
cavalry continued their pursuit by moonlight, and all the 
troops were under arms till a late hour in the night.* 
Wellesley himself was on horseback for eighteen consecutive 
hours — an enormous physical strain to be added to the 
excessive mental strain inseparable from the arduous respon- 
sibilities of his position. 

At Argaum the enemy lost thirty-^' x cannon, and all his 
ammunition, horses, elephants, cameL and baggage. The 
number of killed and wounded was enormous ; and the 
troops were so demoralised by the severity of their defeat, 
that they deserted their standards in whole battalions. The 
British loss did not exceed 15 Europeans killed and 146 
wounded; 31 Sepoys killed, 148 wounded, and 5 missing. 

• 
After a brief interval of rest, Wellesley proceeded to 
attack the strongly fortified rock of Gawulghur, which en- 
joyed the reputation of impregnability. It had three gates ; 
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but of the road.s which led to two of them, one was .so 8 
as to be impracticable for artillery, whUe the other wc 
for some distance under a formidable array of heavj g 
The third was situated on the north — that is, the side O] 
site to Ar;:raum. To this gate the route for the last 
miles was sufficiently favourable ; but it could be approac 
only by threa^ling the ruggetl mountain defiles betfi 
EUichpur and Laloda, and, from the task of conveying g 
and ammunition through such a labyrinth of dreary ravi 
most commanders would have shrunk. ' Impossible,' h 
ever, was a word conspicuous by its absence in Wellingt 
as in Napoleon s dictionary : or, as Lonl Lytton s ' Richeli 
puts it — 

* There's no such wonl an/rtiV,* — 

and his soldiers, who had already learned to confide in 
conduct and good fortune, entered upon their work with 1 
utmost light-heartcMlness; making roads, building bridj 
and dragging artillery up rocky steeps and through rugj 
ravines. Tlie laborious character of the enterprise appei 
in the simple fact that the march of thirty miles, fr^ 
Elliclipur to Gawulghur, occupied fully h\x days. It ¥ 
al'Oiit sunset, on the 12th of December, when Wellesle 
battalions arrived before the fortress. The batteries wi 
raised during the night ; in the morning they opened a t 
men<l()us tire, and by the evening a practicable breach ^ 
eliected. On the morning of the loth, the storming pai 
scaled the height, drove tht* garrison from the ramparts, a 
hoisted tlie British flag on the fortress of Gawulghur. 

Sciiidia and the Raja abandoned all hope of further 
sistance ; nor did the other Maratlii chiefs feel any desire 
prolong a struggle which involved them in repeated disast 
A treaty was conclu<led witli Holkar on the 17th of Dece 
ber, with Scindia on the 30th, by which all the country 1 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna, including the fam( 
cities of Delhi and Agra, and the rich maritime province 
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Cuttack, were ceded to the East India Company. The 
Nizam received an extension of territory, which rendered 
his frontier more easily defensible ; while the Peishwa could 
rejoice in the security he derived from the diminished power 
of his turbulent princes, between whom and himself the 
Company was, in the future, to act as arbitrator. Well 
might Wellesley affirm that * the war had left the British 
Government in a most' glorious situation, as the sovereign 
of a great part of India, the protectors of the principal 
Powers, and the mediators, by treaty, of the disputes of all.* 

Note 

For the convenience of the reiwier, we propose to trace 
very briefly the later relations between the Anglo-Indian 
Government and the Marathis. 

In Central India, the Marathi force was mainly composed 
of battalions, organised and drilled in the European system 
by a French adventurer named De Boigne, who was 
succeeded by another soldier of fortune, General Perron. 
Their strength was estimated at 18,000 regular infantry, 
and from 18,000 to 20,000 cavalry, with a large body of 
irregulars and a well-equipped train of artillery. As the 
internal peace of India could not be secured until these 
predatory bands were subdued, an expedition was sent 
against them under General Lake, a dashing and energetic 
soldier. Setting out from Cawnpore on the 7th of August, 
1803, he crossed the frontier on the 28th, invested and 
captured the strong fortress of Allyghur, and on the loth 
of September, after a smart action with the Marathis, 
entered Delhi in triuuiph. Herejie had an interview with 
the Emperor, or Great Mogul, who, though enjoying but a 
shadow of power, a prisoner, blind and helpless, was still 
regarded, both by Mahommedans and Hindoos, as the sole 
fountain of honour. In the splendid palace, built by his 
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great ancestor, Shah Jehan, he received the victorio 
English coiQiiiander — ' seated under a small tattered canop 
tlie reiiinant of his formur state, his person) emaciated 1 
iiidigcnce and infirm itie.s, his countenance disfigured wi 
the loss of his eyes, and marked with extreme old age ai 
a settled ukclancholy.' An exchange of compliments ar 
courtcsie-s naturally took place, and the Emperor bestowt 
upon Lake several grandiloquent titles, such as ' the swor 
of the state,' ' the hero of the land,' ' the lord of the agi 
and ■ the victorious in war.' In return. General Lak 
assured him of British protection. Ultimately, the Eat 
India (.'ompany settled upon him a comfortable pensiot 
and allowed him to rctjiin the trappings of his imperin 
dimity ; and this state of things continued until th 
dynasty of the Moguls perished in the convulsions of th 
great Mutiny. 

From Delhi Lake proceeded to Agra, which capitulate- 
on the 17th of October, and he then pushed forward ii 
pursuit of a body of Miirathis which still kept the field, am 
had lieen reinforced by fugitives from the armies and garri 
sons dispersed in sueeossive engagements with the British 
Misinformed as to their actual numerical strength, Lak 
rode on with his cavalry only, as an advanced guard, am 
came up with the enemy on the 1st of November at tb 
village of Liusswarco. What may be the material value b 
(li-eat Britain of her Indian dependency, it is not our pro 
vinco here to inquire; but we may suggest that its mora 
value eiin hardly he over-estimated, the prolonged contentioi 
by which she has been acquired having developed the highes 
qualitiisof our race. And never liiive these been showi 
more conspicuously than on the comparatively unimportan 
tield of Lasswarec, where the English soldier displayed ii 
their most brilliant forms the supreme fearlessness, the reao 
lute intrepidity, and the steadfast einiui-ance which make hie 
.so powerful a fighting man. The Marathi force consisted o 
9000 foot and 4000 cavalry, — the very Hower of Scindia' 
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trained battalions — with seventy-two guns. They occupied 
a strong position ; covering their front with an embankment 
and their formidable artillery, and flooding the plain from 
a neighbouring reservoir. Yet Lake and his handful of 
horsemen were not a whit daunted by the imposing array ; 
they charged again and again, and though the terrific fire 
kept up against them prevented them from breaking through 
the hostile lines, they held their ground indomitable. At 
length the infantry came up, they had marched twenty-five 
miles since midnight, and sixty-five miles in the preceding 
forty-eight hours, but, nothing loth, they advanced to the 
attack. The Marathis fought with a good deal of deter- 
mination. They were foemen of a very difierent kind to 
the feeble Bengalees, whom Clive defeated so easily at 
Plassey, and the contest was stubborn and prolonged. The 
issue could not be doubtful, for Lake's soldiers, as we have 
said, were made of the finest stuff; but the victory cost them 
826 killed and wounded. Of the Marathis at least one half 
were killed or wounded, and they lost their guns, their 
ammunition, and their camp equipage. 

Scindia\s armies had disappeared, and beaten into sub- 
mission, he signed a treaty of peace on the 30th of December, 
accepting the conditions imposed upon him by the Anglo- 
Indian government. Lake was then free to direct his arms 
against the last powerful member of the Marathi confede- 
racy, Holkar, the great rival of Scindia, who, at the hea»d 
of an array of 60,000 cavalry, with 15,000 infantry, with 
192 guns, was no despicable adversary. In March, 1804, 
he made a peremptory demand for the restoration of certain 
territory, which, he affirmed, had once belonged to his house ; 
and he threatened, if it were refused, that * countries of 
many hundred miles in extent should be plundered and 
burnt ; Lord Lake should not have leisure to breathe, and 
calamities should fall on thousands of human beings by a 
continual war, in which his armies would overwhelm 
them like waves of the sea.' His arrogance was increased 
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by the disasti-ous retreat before his forces of « Briti 
di.-tachtuont under ('olonel Honson ; aod he ventnred 
the dashing laoveiueiit of a sudden attack upon Dei 
(t)ctober 7). The little garriaon, however, stoutly repeU 
his iittack.s, and Lake quickly hastened up to their reli 
General Fraser and Colonel Monson attacked Holka: 
infantry at Dorg, on the 13th of November, and inflicted 
severe defeat. Lake, by forced marches, contrived to ove 
take Holkar himself at Vuttehghur, on the 17th. Holkai 
spies had informed him that the British cavalry were 
day's niai-ch behind him, and lie had retired to rest H 
horses were picketed, with their riders, wrapped in the 
blankets, lying asleep beside tbcni. They were rudel 
awakened by the roar of tin- British guns. Holkar left h: 
troopers to fight the British, while, mounting his horse, h 
rode awiiy, with only a small escort, to rejoin and rally hi 
shuttered infantry. Without their chief the Uarathis brok 
up into a disorderly mob : at the first chaise of Lake' 
sjilendid horsemen thoy reeled and fled ; 3000 were cut t 
pieces; the ii'iiiainder escaped through the swiftness o 
their horses. Tlie fortressof Dorg surrendered on the 23ri 
of Decend)er ; and Loi-d Lake then ailvanced upon Bhurtpui 
which he hoped to carry by a sudden assault. 

But Bhwrtpur was a fortified town of the first class. Eigh 
miliv'i in circuit, it was defended by a mud wall, remarkabli 
for its lK;iglit and solidity, and sti'engthened by severa 
bastions, wliile its deep ditch was filled with water, Thi 
garrison, consisting of 8000 men, and the surviving bat 
talions of Holkar's infantry, was greatly animated by thi 
courageous example of the Raja of Bhurtpur, who fough 
for his kingdom with a manly spirit. With his small armj 
the mlventurous Lake— a daring soldier to whom Englam 
ha.-! not done full ju.sticc — resolved to attack this formidabli 
stronghold, tru.sting wholly to the admirable qualities of hi; 
fighting-men. They exhibited the tenacity and the fortitudi 
which might have been expected of such veterans ; but, fo: 
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the first time, encountered an intrepidity inferior only to 
their own, and a degree of military skill which the Indian 
princes had never before displayed. The besieged were 
indefatigable in their resistance. They dammed up the 
waters of the ditch, in order to render it unfordable ; they 
raised stockades and similar defences behind the bretich ; 
they flung logs of wood, flaming cotton bales soaked in oil, 
and pots filled with burning combustibles, down upon their 
assailants. Four times the British soldiery, marching to 
almost certain death, attempted to carry the place by storm ; 
and four times they were driven back, their loss in killed and 
wounded amounting to 3203. But fortified towns seldom 
yield to bayonets ; and Lake had no siege-train with which 
to batter down the walls. For three months he persisted 
in his efforts, but, at last, in April, 1805, was forced to own 
that the task was beyond his means. His failure produced 
an unfortunate impression on the native chiefs, damaging the 
prestige of our flag ; nor was the remembrance of it wholly 
eflTaced until Lord Combermere captured the city twenty- 
one years later. The Raja of Bhurtpur, however, did not 
underestimate the power of Great Britain, and approached 
Lord Lake with pacific overtures, expressing his willingness 
to pay twenty lakhs of rupees towards the expenses of the 
war. Peace was accordingly signed on the 21st of April. 

In 1813, the CJovemor-Qeneralship of India was be- 
stowed upon the Marquis of Hastings, — a man of great 
determination and sagacity — who, on assuming the reins of 
power, hastened to announce a bold and comprehensive 
policy. His object, he said, should be to render the British 
Government paramount in effect, if not declaredly so ; to 
hold the other states as vassals, though not in name ; and 
to oblige them, in return for our guarantee and protection, 
to perform the two great feudatory duties of supporting 
our rule with all their forces, and submitting their mutual 
differences to our arbitration. In carrying out this policy, 
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lio first iVioM with t)ie aggressions of Uie Ghoorkhas, 
ti'ilx; of s|i1en()iil warriors, inhabiting the Alpine territoi 
of northein India. A vigorous campaign, conducted b 
(Jciioml t)ulit(;rlony, reduced them to submission in 181i 
mid they cnlod to England a coasiderable portion c 
territory, comprising those picturesque and breezy high 
hinds, whithiT our exhausted soldiers and statesmen retir 
from tlie heats of tlie suunner season, Simla ajid Landoui 
and Miissuri'i; and Nijneethal. The Ghoorkhas now fumisi 
our army in Indiii with some of its best and most loya 
regiments. 

The Piiidarces, the marauding chiefs, who desolated Can 
tral India by their foray.s, were still unsubdued 1817-1818) 
but the campaign against them had scarcely begun when tht 
Pcisliwa, in lei^ue with the Rtija of Nagpore and the unrest 
ing Holkar, made a strenuous effort to throw off the yoke ol 
the British power. Under the pretence of co-operating witb 
the British forces in their attack upon the Pindarees,' th( 
Peisliwa had largely increased his army, and he had alst 
ttiken measures to repair, supply, and strengthen his for- 
tres,se8. The suspicions of Mr Elphinstone, the British 
Resident, were at length awakened ; so that he suminoned 
an European regiment from Bombay to support the small 
Sepoy force he had at liis disposal. He then removed hia 
i-aiiiji to Kirkee. There, on the 5th of November, he was 
suddenly attacked by 26,000 Marathis ; but though he had 
only IIOOO troops under his command, he repulsed them in 
a most effective manner. The story of this brilliant little 
action i.s well told by Elphinstone himself i — 

' The Peishwa now saw that he mu.st throw off the mask 
Accordingly he sent a very bullying message t-o desire ] 
would move the cantonment to such place as he should 
direct, rc<Iuce the strength of the native brigade, and send 
away the Europeans; if I did not comply, peace would not 
last. I refused, but said I was most anxious for peace, and 
should not cios.*} the river towards Poena, but if bis army 
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came towards ours, we should attack it. Within an hour 
afterwards, out they came with such readiness, that we had 
only time to leave the Sargum [the British residency] with 
the clothes on our backs, and crossing the river at a ford, 
march off to the bridge, with the river between us and thci 
enemy. The Sargum, with all my books, journals, letters, 
manuscripts, etc., was soon in a blaze ; but we got safe to 
the Kirkee bridge, and soon after joined the line. 

* While the men and followers were fording, we went 
ourselves to observe the enemy. The sight was magni- 
ficent as the tide rolled out of Poona. Grant Duff, who saw 
it from the height above the powder-cave, described it as 
resembling the sea in the Gulf of (^ambay. Everything 
was hushed except the trampling and neighing of horses, 
and the whole valley was filled with them like a river or 
flood. I had always told Colonel Bruce [who was in com- 
mand of the British troops,] that when war broke out we 
must recover our character by a forward movement that 
should encourage and fire our own men, while it checked 
our enemies ; and I now, by a lucky mistake, instead of 
merely announcing that the Peishwa was at war, sent an 
order to move down at once and attack him. Without 
this. Colonel Bruce has since told me, he would not have 
advanced. 

* We joined, and, after some unavoidable delay, the 
Dapuree battalion joined too. When opposite to the nullah 
w(» halted (injudiciously, I think,) to cannonade, and at the 
same time the enemy began with from twelve to fifteen guns. 
Soon after, the whole mass of cavalry came on at speed in 
the most splendid style. The rush of horse, the sound of 
the onset, the waving of flags, the brandishing of spears, 
were grand beyond description, but perfectly ineffectual. 
One great body, however, formed on our left and rear, and 
when the first battalion of the 7th was drawn off to attack 
Major Pinto, who appeared on our left, and was quite 
separated from the European regiment, this body charged it 
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with ^reat viorour, and broke through it and the Europeai 
regiment. 

* At this time the rest of the line was pretty well oc 
cupicd with shot, matchlocks, and, above all, with rockets 
and I, even I, thought there was a good chance of our losing 
the battle. The first battalion of the 7th, however, though 
it had expended all its ammunition, survived the charge, and 
was brought back to the line by Colonel Burr, who showed 
infinite coolness and courage, and after some more firing and 
some advancing, together with detaching a few companies to 
our right we found ourselves alone in the field, and the sun 
set .... If we had not made this movement forward, the 
Peishwa's troops would have been quite bold, ours cowed, and 
we doubtful of their fidelity, we should have been cannonaded 
and rocketed in our own camp, and the horse would have 
l)een careering within our pickets. As it is, the Peishwa's 
army has been glad to get safe behind Poona, and we have 
been almost as quiet as if encamped on the Roodee at Delhi. 
We did not lose a hundred men altogether, and we have quite 
sot our name up again.' 

Reinforcements under General Smith soon afterw^ards 
arrived ; the Peishwa's camp was attacked (November 17) ; 
the Marathis broke and fled ; and the British took posses- 
sion of Poona. After reigning for one hundred years, the 
Peisliwa's dynasty was deposed. Lord Hastings incorporated 
his territories in the British dominions ; but, to conciliate the 
people, he adopted Mr Elphinstone's suggestion, and erected 
a new Marathi principality, the Raj of Sattara. 

The only Marathi chief who, at the close of the war, re- 
tained a modified independence, was Scindia, the Maharaja 
of Gwalior, and, during the closing years of his rule, he was 
careful to cultivate friendly relations with the Paramount 
Power. On his deatli, in 1827, he was succeeded by his 
kinsman, Junkojee, who reigned for sixteen years, and died, 
without issue, in February, 1843. With the consent of the 
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chiefs and the Governor-General, his widow adopted a boy 
of eight, who was thereupon raised to the throne. During his 
minority, the Governor-General, Lord Ellenboroagh, desired 
that public affairs should be administered by a regent. For 
this influential post, two candidates immediately made their 
appearance ; the Mama Sahib, uncle of the late Raja, and 
Dada Khasjee, the hereditary chamberlain. The prince was 
favoured by Lord EUenborough, and duly appointed ; but 
the latter waa supported by the Ranee, who took upon 
herself to dismiss the British prot6g^e, and thereupon the 
British resident quitted Gwalior, and retired to Dholpur. 
Lord EUenborough immediately demanded the surrender of 
the Dada as a notorious enemy of the British government, 
and when his demand was ignored, ordered the British army 
under Sir Hugh Gough to advance upon Gwalior. The Dada 
was then given up, and the Ranee made a request that the 
progress of the expedition might be stayed. Lord Ellen- 
borough replied, that as the army of Gwalior could not be 
controlled by its own government, its reduction had become 
a necessity ; but if this were successfully carried out, the 
British forces would be ordered to halt. Anxious to pro- 
pitiate a personage of so much importance as the Gover- 
nor-General, the Gwalior chiefs offered to accept any terms 
he might dictate, if he would save the young Maharaja's 
honour by not crossing the frontier before the prince had 
paid his respects to him on British territory. Lord Ellen- 
borough replied that the march of the British army could not 
and would not be delayed. They next suggested that the 
Ranee and the young Maharaja should meet him, and sign 
a treaty of peace, at Hingona, within twenty-five miles of 
Gwalior. To this Lord EUenborough agreed, and the 26th 
was fixed for the meeting. But the leading spirits of the 
Gwalior army refused to allow the Ranee and their young 
prince to act on this arrangement ; they fully understood 
that the Govemer-Generars object was to reduce them to 
insignificance, and they prepared for a desperate resistance. 

VOL I R 
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Sir Hugh Gough, the British commander-in-chief, was a 
man of brilliant personal courage, and of much experience 
in the field ; but he was not an expert in the art of war, 
and like so many British Generals, undervalued his enemy. 
Scindia's troops were strongly posted at Chunda, and upon 
this point Gough directed his advance ; but, during the 
night of November the 28th, they threw seven battalions 
of infantry, with twenty heavy guns, into the village of 
Maharajpur — a movement of which Gough was wholly 
unaware. He was completely surprised next morning to 
find the enemy in his front, and was at once compelled to 
change his dispositions. The Gwalior artillery opened a 
tremendous fire, and inflicted severe losses on our troops as 
they marched to their ground. The British cannon having 
been left in the rear, no reply could be made to this de- 
structive cannonade ; and the regiments were ordered there- 
fore, to advance and carry the batteries. The Marathis 
fought gallantly, and the gunners were in almost every case 
bayoneted at their guns ; but the pressure of the British 
was too strenuous and too well-maintained to be successfully 
resisted. They broke at last, and fled tumultuously, leaving 
the field strewn with their dead and dying. 

The victory of Maharajpur was a soldiers' victory, won by 
their tenacity and indomitable courage, and not by any su- 
preme skill on the part of their commander, who, in the first 
place suffered himself to be surprised, and in the second, mcuJe 
a faulty arrangement of the force at his disposal. Going into 
battle without his guns when the army was so well supplied 
with artillery, might well have led to a serious disaster. In 
short, the field was saved by the dogged bravery of his officers 
and men. The loss was necessarily heavy — exceeding a thou- 
sand in killed and wounded. ' I regret,' wrote Sir Hugh in 
his despatch, * to say that our loss has been very severe, 
infinitely beyond what I calculated on ; indeed, I did not 
do justice to the gallantry of my opponents. Their force, 
however, so greatly exceeded ours, particularly in ajiiillery, 
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the position of their guns was so commanding, they were so 
well served and determinedly defended, both by their gunners 
and their infantry, and the peculiar diflBculties of the 
country giving the defending force so great advantages, 
tliat it could not be otherwise/ Sir Hugh omits one advan- 
tage, on which the enemy could hardly have reckoned — his 
own serious defects of generalship. 

Simultaneously with the commander-in chiefs passage 
of the Gwalior frontier, a division under General Grey 
advanced towards Puniaur, twelve miles south-west of 
(jwalior, in order to confuse the Marathis by a double 
attack. This movement, however, was neutralised by the 
numerical preponderance of the Marathis, who threw for- 
ward a body of 12,000 men, with artillery, to intercept 
General Grey*s force, which did not exceed 3000 men. The 
two armies came into collision near Puniaur on the 27th of 
December. Grey adopted the tactic which seldom fails to 
be successful when employed by Europeans against Orien- 
tals ; he led his men at once to the attack, and threw him- 
self upon the enemy's left and centre with such vehemence 
that they recoiled in wild confusion. The field was strewn 
with their dead, and they were saved from annihilation 
only by the incoming of the friendly night, which pre- 
vented the British pursuit They abandoned all their guns 
ammunition, and baggage. 

These two decisive victories terminated the war. On 
the 29th of December, the Ranee and the young Maharaja 
with their chiefs and courtiers, repcdred to the British 
head-quarters, where they were admitted to the presence of 
the Governor-General. The litter of the Ranee, whose face 
was hidden by the customary veil, was borne into a private 
pavilion, and Lord Ellenborough then entered into an ex- 
planation of the views and policy of the British government. 
The Ranee, though only thirteen, behaved with much dignity 
and self-possession ; and, in replying to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, edluded to her youth and inexperience, — ^adding that she 
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had come with her adopted son to throw themselves on t 
generosity of the powerful British government. Eveni 
ally, she was removed from her office of Regent, but coi 
pensated for her loss of power by a yearly pension of thr 
lakhs of rupees. The Gwalior army was disbanded, and ti 
British contingent increased to 10,000 men. And tl 
Maharaja was solemnly installed with all the pomp ai 
circumstance of Oriental pageantry. Gwalior is now oi 
of the most prosperous of the minor feudatory states. 




CHAPTER VII 

THE PENINSULAR WAR 

1. — Campaign 0/I8O8 

That the Iberian Peninsula offered a battle-field in which 
the aggressions of Napoleonic France might successfully be 
resisted, had been discovered both by Pitt and Fox, — but no 
actual steps were taken in this direction until 1808, when 
two deputies from the Spanish junta having arrived in 
Loudon to solicit succour in arms and money, the British 
Ministry resolved to support the people of the Peninsula 
in their patriotic resistance to the French invader. At first 
it was proposed to limit our exertions to a diversion similar 
to the ill-organised and unprofitable expeditions which had 
wasted our resources in previous continental wars. But 
thci pressure of public opinion, which daily grew more 
sympathetic towards the Spanish patriots, eventually com- 
pelled the adoption of a bolder course ; and, indeed, statesmen 
of all parties began to perceive that the national movement 
in Spain — the rebellion, as Napoleon insolently called it — 
afforded to the policy of England such chances of success as 
none of Pitt's numerous coalitions had presented. Never 
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before had England, in her Continental campaigns, enjoyed 
the support of national feeling and religious enthusiasm. 

Yet it must be admitted that neither the government 
nor the people of England possessed any sufficient know- 
ledge of the conditions of the enterprise they had resolved 
to undertake. They laboured under the delusion that Spain 
was thoroughly organized for war ; they placed too much 
reliance on its patriotic vehemence; they estimated too 
lightly the resources at the disposal of the French Emperor. 
They were confirmed in these errors by the loud professions 
of the Spaniards, and were thus induced to expend vast sums 
upon juntas and local authorities, who boasted much and 
accomplished nothing. It was believed that the Spanish 
armies were composed of admirable soldiers ; that the 
French generals were dissatisfied with their Emperor and 
each other, and their battalions always on the brink of 
mutiny. With equal ignorance were the military measures 
of the British government projected. Instead of concen- 
trating its forces so that the blows delivered should have 
decision and force, it dissipated its efforts over too wide an 
area. ' Agents were indeed despatched,' says Napier, * to 
every accessible province, the public treasure was scattered 
with heedless profusion, and the din of preparation was 
heard in every department ; but the bustle of confusion is 
easily mistaken for the activity of business ; time removing- 
the veil of official mystery, covering those transactions, hjis 
exposed all their dull and meagre features ; and it is now 
clear that the treasure was squandered without judgment 
and the troops disposed without meaning. Ten thousand 
exiled to Sweden, proved the truth of Oxenstiem's address 
to his son ; as many more idly kept in Sicily were degraded 
into the guard of a vicious Court ; Gibraltar was un- 
necessarily filled with fighting men ; and General Spencer, 
with 5000 excellent soldiers, being doomed to wander 
between Ceuta, Lisbon, and Cadiz, was seeking, like the 
knight of La Mancha, for a foe to combat.' 
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Nor were those the only embarrassments: the British army, 
since the days of Marlborough, had had no experience of war 
on a large scale except in India ; and even in India, it was be- 
lieved, that for the successful conduct of a campaign, talents 
of the first order were by no means necessary. ' In the next 
place,' remarks Lord Londonderry, * it was not considered 
either prudent or just to push a handful of British troops 
into the heart of Europe, where, at a distance from the sea, 
and cut off from all communication with their own country, 
they might be compromised at any moment, either through 
the imbecility or treachery of an ally/ 

A force of 9000 men had been assembled at Cork for the 
purpose of an expedition in South America. When the 
British Government resolved on intervention in the Penin- 
sula, this force was placed under the command of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley — the ' Sepoy general,' as Napoleon contemptuously 
called him — who had already won distinction by his bril- 
liant services in India. He sailed with his little army on 
the 12th of July, 1808. He had scarcely set forth, however, 
before Lord Castlereagh despatched Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
who had no qualification except seniority of rank, to super- 
sede him. Meantime, another expedition, destined to co- 
operate with the former, had been sent out under Sir John 
Moore, an oflScer of conduct and experience. He, too, was 
in like manner, superseded by a * Carpet General,* Sir Harry 
Burrard. Thus, by a most singular ministerial caprice, two 
men, comparatively unknown, and unused to the command 
of armies, were thrust over the heads of almost the only 
generals in the British service who enjoyed the confidence 
of their soldiers, and had given indisputable proof of the 
possession of military capacity. 

The following instructions reached Sir Arthur Wellesley 
on the very day of Sir Hew Dalrymples appointment. 
' The motives which have induced the sending so large a 
force to the coast of Portugal, are, 1st, to provide effectu- 
ally for an attack upon the Tagus ; and 2ndly, to have such 
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an additional force dbpoeable, beyond what may be is 
pensably requixite for that operation, aa may admit i 
detachment being made to the southward, either wit 
view to secure Cadiz, if it should be threatened by 
French force under General Dupont, or to co-operate i 
the Spanish troops in reducing that corps, if circumstat 
should favour such an operation, or any other that ma^ 
concerted. Ub Majesty is pleased to direct that the att 
upon the Tagus should he considered as the first objec 
be attended to. As the whole force, when assembled, i 
amount to not less than 30,000, it ia considered that b 
services may be provided tor amply.* The precise disi 
bution, as between Portugal and Andalusia, both as to ti 
and proportion of force, must depend upon circumstanc 
tobejudgedof on the spot, and should it be deemed advisa 
to fulfil the a&surancet which Sir Hew Dalrymple appe 
to have given to the .supreme junta of Seville, that it v 
the intention of His Majesty to employ a corps of IO,fl 
men to co-operate with the Spaniards in that quarter 
corps of this magnitude, may, I should hope, be detacl 
without prejudice to the main opoiution against the Tag 
and may be reinforced, according to circumstances, after 
Tagus has been secured. But if, previous to the arrival 
tlic force under orders from England, Cadiz should 
seriously threatened, it must rest with the senior officer of i 
Tugus, at his discretion, to detach, upon receiving a requ: 
tion to that effect, such an amount of force as may pi 
that imjiortant place out of the reach of immediate dan^ 
even thoiigh it should for the time suspend operatii 
against the Tagus.' 

We have transcribed this despatch, because it so clea 
brings before us the ignorance of the British Ministry 
to the real extent and actual difBcultics of their adventt 
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as well as their incompetency to lay down anything like a 
practicable plan of a campaign. They played with their 
30,000 men, mostly raw and inexperienced recruits, as if 
they were an inexhaustible host of veterans, and directed 
their movements as if they were pawns upon an empty 
chess board, instead of being opposed to skilful generals and 
experienced soldiers. To have occupied Cadiz, which seems 
to have been their dominant idea, would have isolated a 
considerable proportion of the small British army to no 
useful purpose. But what, in truth, they contemplated was 
only * a pin prick * here and there, which could have made 
no impression upon the formidable armour of the adversary, 
instead of a direct and heavy blow at some vital part, cal- 
culated to paralyse his energies. Happily, Wellesley, with 
the intuitive sagacity of a great general — that power of 
^military dio/gnosis, as it were, without which no man can 
obtain to supreme excellence in the art of war — detected at 
once the cardinal error of the proposed scheme of operations* 
and resolved upon establishing a base in Portugal, which 
would enable him, while threatening the French flank, to 
maintain his communications with the British fleet. 

Having ascertained that the Portuguese army on the 
Mondego did not exceed 6000 men, and arranged for its co- 
operation with his own force, he decided that his troops 
should be disembarked at the mouth of the river. This 
disembarkation was successfully accomplished between the 
1st and the 5th of August, and with 12,300 men (he had 
been reinforced by General Spencer's division), he com- 
menced his march along the sea-coast to Leria (Augu.st 10). 
Meantime, the French general commanding in Spain, Junot* 
informed of the movements of the British army, despatched 
General Laborde, with 5000 infantry, 600 cavalry and five 
guns, to effect a junction with General Loison, who, with 7000 
to 8000 men, was posted near Estremos, but now received 

* Andoohe Junot, Duo d*Abrantei, and Marshal, bom in 1771. 
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orders to move without delay upon Leria. The British 
general immediately resolved to prevent their junction, and 
pushing forward to Leria on the 12th, interposed his forces 
between the two French divisions. Laborde thereupon 
retired to Obidos, which he filled with his pickets, and 
thence, on the 14th to Roli^-a, a position which commanded 
the valley, and closed the roads to Torres Vedras, Mon- 
tachique, and Alcoentre. While Loison, on discovering that 
Leria was in the hands of the British, fell back along the 
banks of the Tagus to Santarcm, where he rested his weary 
troops until the 15th. Then he advanced to Villa Franca 
and Alcoentre, that is, one or two marches distant from 
Roli^*a. 

Battle of Rolica, August 17, 1808 

At daybreak on the 17th, Wellesley moved against 
Laborde in three columns of attack, numbering in all 13,480 
bayonets and 470 sabres, with 18 guns. The right column, 
under General Trant, consisting of 1200 Portuguese in- 
fantry and 50 horse, was ordered to wind round the ba.se of 
the hills, turn the enemy's left, and fall upon his rear. The 
left, under Bowes and Fergusson, 4800 strong, was to cross the 
Obidos hills, and turn the enemy's right, after which it was 
to intercept Loison if he advanced to Laborde's support. The 
centre, consisting of 9000 foot, with 12 guns, Wellesley him- 
self led against the centre. Numerically, the superiority of 
the attacking force was very great ; but, on the other hand, 
Laborde's position was exceptionally strong, and his soldiers 
were seasoned veterans, whom a long series of victories had 
inspired with confidence. 

The centre, as it advanced, threw out a brigade on the 
left, to drive back the French skirmishers, and keep up 
communications with the left wing. The attack upon the 
enemy's front was sustained by cavalry, and delivered so 
forcibly that, as the Portuguese began at the same time to 
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harass his flank, Laborde reluctantly fell back on his main 
position, a steep ridge, three-quarters of a mile long, known 
as the Height of Zambugeira or Celembara. Recalling his 
left wing, Wellesley strengthened it with a brigade from his 
centre, and ordered it to penetrate by the mountains and 
outflank the French on the right, while the Portuguese 
persisted in their flanking movement on the French left. 
With the remainder of his infantry he pressed the front 
attack, though much impeded by the difliculty of threading 
his way through deep ravines, which the hostile cannon 
and musketry converted into valleys of fire. A cloud of 
skirmishers swarmed through these passes in every direction, 
and crept slowly among the crags and tangled leafy growth. 
Still more slowly followed the massive column, losing its 
regularity of formation as it scaled the rugged steeps. The 
rolling musketry seemed to silence the very echoes, but 
could not prevail over the shouts and cries of contending 
warriors as they leapt into fierce encounter. Laborde gave 
way on the left, but clung to the right as offering his best 
chance of combining with Loison, whose arrival he anxiously 
expected. In this he was unexpectedly assisted by the im- 
patient ardour of the 9th and 29th regiments, who had 
gained the summit of the ridge before the right and left 
wings had begun their attacks. The 29th, disordered by its 
impetuosity, was first at the top ; but before it could reform, 
swift upon it came a French battalion, almost doubling it 
up, and capturing some sixty prisoners. But, though shaken, 
it was not broken, and being joined by the 9th, it rallied 
cheerily, and maintained its desperate ground, in spite of 
the repeated charges of the French. Laborde, however, 
gained time to retire his left wing, and rally it upon the 
centre and right. The fury of the battle then reached its 
climax. The British battalions gathered rapidly on the 
mountain plain, and Fergusson's column advancing gaily 
against the French right, Laborde, after a well contested 
action, was compelled to retreat. Sheltered by the night, 
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he swept through the pass of Rema, to reform his shattered 
battalions at Montechico. 

The French loss was 600 killed and wounded, and 
three guns. Owing to the narrow limits of the battlefield, 
Wellesley had only five regiments actually engaged, but 
these suffered heavily ; two Lieutenant-Colonels and nearly 
70 men killed, 335 wounded, and 74 missing. 

Battle of Vimeira, August 21 

During the night Laborde and Loison effected a junction ; 
and Wellesley, learning that General Anstruther had arrived 
in the Tagus with reinforcements, advanced to Lourinham 
to cover their disembarkation. On the morning of the 19th, 
he concentrated his forces at Vimeira, and found himself at 
the head of 16,000 bayonets and 240 sabres, with 18 guns, 
exclusive of the Portuguese contingent. At the same time, 
Junot, who had assumed the command of the French army, 
took up a position on the heights of Torres Vedras. Wel- 
lesley resolved to turn it, so as to gain a ready access to 
the capital, and cut the French general's communications ; 
but was suddenly superseded by the arrival of Sir Harry 
Burrard, who, though he had not landed, prohibited any 
offensive movement until Sir John Moore came up with his 
division. He was encouraged in this determination by the 
opinions of the principal officers of his army. Wellesley, 
however, adhered to his plan as perfectly practicable, and 
long continued to regret that he was not permitted to carry 
it out. 

He had occupied the ground at Vimeira only for a 
temporary purpose, but it was not ill-adapted for defence. 
The artillery and commissariat were stationed in the village, 
which is pleasantly situated in the vale of the Maceira. 
The main body held the summit of a ridge that overlooked 
the village and the valley, on the other side of which the 
ridge was continued towards the sea. There a regiment 
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and some pickets were posted. At the mouth of the valley, 
opening between these ridges, rose a rugged isolated hill, on 
which two brigades of infantry, with six guns, were en- 
camped. The cavalry and the Portuguese had pitched their 
tents on a small plain close behind the village, commanding 
the road to Torres Vedras. 

At midnight, on the 20th, Wellesley, who was still in 
command, received information that Junot, with his 20,000 
men, was rapidly advancing to the attack, and was distant 
only one hour's march. Sir Arthur doubted its accuracy, 
and would not suffer his men to be disturbed, though he 
made preparations for a rapid movement, if necessary. 
Before daybreak, the bugle sounded, but no enemy was 
visible, and the sun had risen before a shining line of steel 
was seen to tip the crest of the southern hills. Soon after- 
wards, a mass of infantry passed swiftly along the road, 
from Torres Vedras to Lourinham, — column succeeding 
column in bright array ; it was evident that the French 
intended to give battle. Junot's attack, mainly directed 
against the British left and centre, was covered by a heavy 
artillery fire. The principal column, led by Laborde in 
person, and preceded by a cloud of skirmishers, climb the 
wooded slope with a burst of martial ardour ; but, torn by 
the British cannonade, and breathless from continuous 
effort, they could not oppose the solid, steady pressure of 
the 50th ; wavered, reeled, and fell back in headlong 
disorder. In among the retreating ranks dashed the scanty 
squadrons of the British horsemen, until checked by the 
superior numbers of the French cavalry. A brave 
attempt to restore the fight was made by Kellerman's 
mailed grenadiers, but they were encountered in the village 
churchyard by the 43rd, and after a long and deadly 
struggle, repulsed. So fast and fierce was this hand-to-hand 
combat, that, in a few minutes, the British regiment lost 
120 men ; and when it was over, a French soldier and an 
English sergeant-armourer were found face to face in death 
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as they had been in life, their hands grasping their muskets, 
and their bayonets plunged to the socket in each manly 
breast. ' It is by such men/ remarks the historian, ' that 
thousands are animated and battles won.' 

Junot's left wing and centre were now completely broken 
up; and as he had exhausted his reserve of Kellerman's 
grenadiers, he had left open the Torres Vedras road, the 
direct route to Lisbon, and so exposed a column of infantry, 
under General Solignac, that by one rapid movement it 
might have been surrounded and forced to lay down arms. 
Wellesley proposed, therefore, to consummate his victory by 
pushing on his own right and centre, part of which had not 
even been engaged, to Torres Vedras, and thus to intercept 
Junot's retreat to Lisbon. But Sir Harry Burrard at this 
juncture came upon the field, arrested the forward move- 
ment, and halted the army on the field of Vimeira to await 
the advent of Sir John Moore. When Sir Harry Burrard's 
decision was made known. Sir Arthur turned to the officers 
of his staff, and exclaimed bitterly : — * Well, gentlemen, we 
have now nothing to do but go and shoot red-legged 
partridges.' 

At Vimeira the British loss was 135 killed, and 534 
wounded. The French, in killed and wounded, lost 2500 
men. 

After the decisive battle both armies rested. On the 
22nd Sir Hew Dalrymple, who had arrived from Englcuid, 
disembarked, and assumed the chief command ; so that, in 
twenty-four hours, the British army had undergone the 
singular experience of having three generals, each with his 
own views, habits, traditions, and theories. The force of 
absurdity could no further go. The French general, whose 
position had been rendered very hazardous by the disem- 
barkation of Sir John Moore s army at the mouth of the 
Tagus, now opened negotiations for the evacuation of 
Portugal, and on the 31st of August the English commanders 
concluded with him the Convention of Cintra, which freed 
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Portugal from the shadow of foreign bayonets. In one of 
its violent fits of patriotic assertion, the English public 
loaded this agreement with obloquy and reproach, and for 
some mysterious reason vented its anger chiefly upon 
Wellesley, though his part in the negotiations had been but 
a secondary one. * There was a pretty general desire in 
England,* he says, * that a general should be shot after the 
manner of Admiral Byng ; and as I was a politician, the 
other two not being in Parliament, I was of course the per- 
son to be shot, which would have been rather hard, as I was 
the winner of the two battles which had raised the public 
hopes so high, and had nothing to do with the subsequent 
proceedings, but as a subordinate negotiator, under orders of 
my superior oflicers/ He returned home to undergo an 
exaraimation before a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 
which acquitted him of all blame, while severely censuring 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. The verdict of the Committee was 
afterwards indorsed by the country at large, of which both 
Houses of Parliament, in January, 1809, made themselves 
the representatives, when they voted their thanks to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley for his brilliant servicas at Roli^a and 
Vimeira. 

Battle of Corunna, Janvxiry 16, 1809 

We must now turn our attention to the fortunes of the 
expedition under Sir John Moore, who, with a British army 
of 28,000 men, advanced from Lisbon to Sahagun on the 
13th of November, 1808, for the purpose of co-operating with 
the armies raised, or supposed to have been raised, by the 
Spanish Junta. On arriving at Salamanca, Moore ascer- 
tained that Napoleon himself, in his anxiety to crush the 
revolt of Spain against his authority, had taken the supreme 
command of his troops, and, after a succession of masterly 
manoeuvres, had entered Madrid in triumph. He had 
poured into the Peninsula 300,000 of his best troops, and 
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collected his most experienced lieutenants — Marshals Soult, 
Ney, Bessiferes, Moncay, Victor, Leffebvre, and Mortier — 
whom he had placed with their different corps at strategeti- 
cally important points, which secured his dominion over the 
whole country. And, with 60,000 men, he himself was pre- 
paring to march upon Lisbon and recover Portugal, when 
he received information of Moore's advance to Sahagun. 
He then suspended all other operations, and turned upon 
the British general, while he ordered Soult, who was at 
SaJdanha, by a feigned retreat, to draw him further into 
the interior ; or, if this should not be feasible, to combine 
in the pursuit, so as to place the British between two 
powerful armies. 

Moore, on being apprised of Napoleon's departure from 
Madrid, immediately began a retrograde movement towards 
the coast. Having left some regiments in Pbrtugal and 
others at Lago and Astorga, he had with him no more than 
23,500 bayonets and 2500 sabres, while Napoleon had 
46,000 bayonets and 4000 sabres, not to speak of Soult's 
corps, which must have been fully 18,000 strong. But his 
genius rose to a level with the diflSculties of his situation, 
and he conducted his retreat with a resolute courage and a 
tactical skill, which extorted the admiration even of the 
enemy. Certainly, no ordinary mind could have struggled 
successfully against the harsh conditions imposed by an 
adverse fortune. The winter was one of unusual severity ; 
the roads were almost impassable ; the soldiers were fre- 
quently without shelter at night or provisions by day ; 
their clothes were in rags, their shoes worn out ; many lay 
down exhausted by the wayside, and perished of cold, 
hunger, and fatigue. Yet Moore maintained an heroic 
tranquillity, and kept up the spirits and discipline of 
his men; frequently turning upon his pursuers, and, 
by a swift blow, checking their eager advance. Napoleon', 
recalled to France by complications which had arisen 
with Austria, left the conduct of the pursuit to his 
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able lieutenajit, Soult,* with instructions to drive the 
British into the sea. On the 3rd of January, 1809, Soult 
attacked the British rear-guard at Villa Franca, but was 
so smartly handled, that when Moore, on the 5th, turned at 
bay at Lago and offered battle, he refused it. On the 11th, 
Moore arrived at Batanzos, where he reorganised his army, 
and formed a massive column of 14,000 to 15,000 infantry, 
which fell back in good order upon the sea-port of Corunna. 
Unfortunately, the British fleet had been detained at Vigo 
by contrary winds, and Moore was compelled to accept, 
with his weakened force, a pitched battle. Meanwhile, he 
quartered his troops in the town and suburbs of Corunna, 
with his reserve at El Burgo. For twelve days, the 
splendid soldiers, composing this division, had covered the 
retreat, traversing eighty miles of road in two marches, 
passing several nights under arms among the mountain 
snows, and sometimes crossing bayonets with a powerful 
enemy. 

Passing the river Mero on the 14th, Soult proceeded to 
crush, as he supposed, the exhausted British battalions. 
With all the science of which he was a master, he distri- 
buted his troops along a great rocky ridge, which cut off 
from the rest of the mainland the British position. On 
the same night, however, our transports sailed into the 
harbour of Corunna, and seamen and soldiers worked with 
such ener^, that the dismounted cavalry, the invalids, the 
best horses, and all the guns, except twelve, were got on 
board. The late arrival of the transports, the numerical 
preponderance of the enemy, and his advanta.geous position, 
seemed to some of Moore's officers good reasons for negoti- 
ating with Soult, for leave to retire to the ships upon 
equitable terms. But the General did not take so despon- 
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dent a view of his situation, nor did he feel sanguine that 
Soult would accept anything but unconditional submission. 

In the night of the 15th, and during the morning hours 
of the 16th, the baggage and stores were shipped, and pre- 
parations made for embarking the fighting-men, as soon as 
night should again afford its friendly cover. Destiny, how- 
ever, had determined that the campaign and the Qeneral's 
career should terminate with the glory of successful battle, 
for, about two hours after noon, on the 16th, it was seen 
that the French had resolved to bring on an engagement. 

The British infantry, about 14,500 strong, lined a ridge 
of hills inferior in elevation and extent to that occupied by 
the enemy, within cannon-range. On the right, where 
General Baird's division was posted, the ridge approached 
the French position ; thence it deflected seaward, so as to 
expose the British centre and left to the raking fire of the 
hostile batteries. A division was posted on the heights 
opposite Corunna, in order to keep hold of the coast-road ; 
the reserve was stationed in the rear-centre. Thus, on 
the right, the British position was undeniably weak ; and 
there, accordingly, Soult delivered his main attack. A 
massive French column, covered by a tremendous can- 
nonade, advanced and carried the village of Elvina, and 
assailed Baird's division on both flanks; while a second 
column was let loose against the centre ; and a third fell 
upon the left wing, commanded by General Hope. Detect- 
ing Soult*s object, Moore, to foil it, ordered Paget, with the 
reserve, supported by General Fraser*s division, to turn the 
left of the French attack and threaten their batteries, while 
he himself, with a couple of regiments, coolly essayed to 
arrest the teeming battalions that swarmed victorious out of 
the village of Elvina. 

Sharp was now the stress and strain of battle, grimly 
the foemen faced each other, with bayonet and the butt-end 
of the musket, if the bayonet did not serve their turn ; and 
for thirty minutes it seemed doubtful whether the grave 
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cool courage of the British would prevail over the ardour of 
the French. At length, the sons of Gaul gave way, and 
were chased through and beyond the village with pitiable 
slaughter. Unhappily, through a mistake on the part of the 
42nd, El Vina was temporarily abandoned, and the enemy, 
rallying and being reinforced, returned to the attack, but 
Sir John Moore, kindling the spirits of his men with words 
of fire, sent them forward again with levelled steel. General 
Paget at the same time brought the reserve into action with 
a success that daunted the enemy, and the centre and the 
left joining in the dreadful contention, the tumult of battle 
rolled over the entire field. 

While watching the progress of his troops near Elvina, 
Sir John Moore was struck on the left breast by a cannon- 
shot, with a violence that threw him from his horse. He 
rose again in a sitting position ; his countenance preserved 
its calmness of expression ; not a sigh or moan indicated 
pain ; and his steadfast gaze was still fixed on the advance 
of his soldiers. But in a few moments, when satisfied that 
the British were gaining ground, he allowed himself to be 
carried to the rear. The dreadful character of his wounds 
at once foreboded a fatal issue. The shoulder was shattered, 
the left arm hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over the 
heart were broken and bared of flesh, and the muscles of 
the breast torn into long shreds, which were interlaced with 
one another by their recoil from the dragging of the shot. 
As the soldiers placed him in a blanket, his sword slipped 
round so that the hilt entered the wound. Captain (after- 
wards Lord) Hardinge, who was present, attempted to dis- 
entangle it, but the dying hero stopped him :' It is as well, ' 
said he, ' as it is. I had rather it should go out of the field 
with me.' 

Meanwhile the pressure upon the enemy was so strenu- 
ous and so persistent that, in spite of their superior numbers 
they gave way at every point, and sullenly withdrew from 
the field. Sir John Hope, who had succeeded to the com 
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mand, considered it his primary duty to provide for the 
embarkation of the troops ; an operation which was eflFected 
without delay, confusion, or Joss. General Beresford, with 
the rear-guard, held the citadel until the 18th, when the 
wounded having been removed, he and his troops also got on 
board the ships, and the fleet sailed for England. 

From the spot where he fell Moore was carried to the 
town by a party of soldiers. The blood flowed fast, and his 
suffering was extreme ; but he bore it with such composure 
that those about him were led to hope for his recovery. 
Hearing this, he looked strongly at his wound for a 
moment : — ' No/ he said, * I feel that to be impossible.' He 
frequently directed his bearers to halt and turn him round, 
that he might survey the battle-field ; and when the progress 
of the firing testified to the British advance, his gratification 
was extreme. When he reached his lodgings, the surgeons 
examined his wound, only to confirm his own presentiment. 
The pain increased, and he spoke with much difficulty. Now 
and again he asked if the French were beaten, and address- 
ing an old friend, said, — * You know that I always wished 
to die this way.' Once more he eagerly inquired if the 
French were defeated, and being assured they were, — * It is 
a great satisfaction to me,' he said, ' to know we have beaten 
the French.' The serenity of his countenance indicated the 
clearness and composure of his mind and spirit ; and he ex- 
hibited no agitation, except once when he spoke of his 
mother. His strength was rapidly failing ; and his life 
almost on the ebb, when, as if he foresaw the injustice that 
was to be done to his memory by hasty critics, he ex- 
claimed, — * I hope the people of England will be satisfied ! 
I hope my country will do me justice !' 

The faint echoes of departing battle were fading among 
the darkened hills when the hero's corpse, wrapped in a 
military cloak, was interred by the officers of his staff* in a 
grave, hastily dug, on the ramparts of Corunna. He had 
died a soldier's death, and received a soldier's funeral. The 
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guns of the enemy paid him his last martial honours ; and 
Soult, with a noble admiration for noble courage, raised a 
monument to his great antagonist's memory. 

* Thus ended/ says Napier, * the career of Sir John Moore, 
a man whose uncommon capacity was sustained by the 
purest virtue, and governed by a disinterested patriotism, 
more in keeping with the primitive than the luxurious age 
of a great nation. His tall, graceful person, his dark 
searching eyes, strongly defined forehead, and singularly 
expressive mouth, indicated a noble disposition and a refined 
understanding. The lofty sentiments of humour habitual 
to his mind, adorned by a subtle playful wit, gave him, in 
conversation, an ascendency that he could well preserve by 
the decisive vigour of his actions. He maintained the right 
with a vehemence bordering upon fierceness, and every im- 
portant transaction in which he was engaged increased his 
reputation for talent, and confirmed his character as a stem 
enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, a just and faithful 
servant of his country. The honest loved him, the dishonest 
feared him ; for, while he lived, he did not shun, but scorned 
and spurned the base, and, with characteristic propriety, they 
spumed at him when he was dead.' 

On the recall of Sir Hew Dalrymple, the command of 
the British troops in Portugal, numbering about 62,000 
was given to Sir John Cradock; but when the British 
government determined on a more efiectual prosecution of 
the war in the Peninsula, he was removed to Gibraltar, and 
the conduct of affairs placed in the hands of our most com- 
petent general. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, sailing from 
Spithead, on the 16th of April, arrived in the Tagus on the 
22nd, and, with characteristic energy, hastened to take the 
field. Making Lisbon his base, where reinforcements could 
easily be landed, and his general dep6t established, he entered 
upon the first portion of his task, which was to clear Por- 
tugal of the enemy. At the outset he desired to recover 
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Oporto. On the 9th of May, he moved from Cimbra with 
about 16,000 men, to accomplish this primary object. 

Passage of the Douro, May 12, 1809 

Oporto, at this time, was occupied by Marshal Soult, 
with 20,000 men. Unable to gather from the Portuguese 
peasantry any intelligence of Wellesley's movements, he 
.was ignorant of the concentration of the British army at 
Cimbra ; but when it began its advance, he immediately 
burned all his bridges on the Douro, secured all his boats, 
and threw out numerous videttes. On the morning of the 
12th. both armies were face to face on the opposite banks of 
the river — a broad, full stream, widening to 320 yards in 
front of the town. Its passage, in the presence of 20,000 
French soldiers, Soult regarded as impracticable; and he 
seems, therefore, to have felt himself safe from attack, 
except by a force disembarking on the sea-board. Conse- 
quently, he kept a vigilant watch along the lower part of 
the river ; but less caution was observed on the upper. Sir 
Arthur detected the error, and resolved to profit by it. A 
large, unfinished building, called ' The Seminary,* attracted 
his attention: it was isolated, easily accessible from the 
river, and commanded the surrounding country. A high 
wall enclosed it, and, on either side, stretched down to the 
river-bank. This post Wellesley prepared to seize and 
occupy as a t^e du j)07it. But the means of transit offered an 
initial difficulty, which was apparently insuperable. For- 
tune, however, favours the bold. Colonel Waters discovered, 
about two miles up, a skiff, filled with mud, and hidden 
among the rushes. He obtained the aid of some peasants^ 
floated it — crossed to the opposite bank — and there found 
four barges, which had been left unguarded. With these he 
quickly returned. 

In the interval, Wellesley had planted eighteen guns on 
the Convent Rock, and detached General Murray, with a 
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brigade of infantry and a regiment of dragoons, to seek a 
passage at the Barca de Avintas, three miles up the river 
— to collect as manv boats as were available — and, there- 
after, to surprise and attack the enemy's flank, while he 
himself, with his main army, took them in front. The 
barges having arrived, one was sent across laden with 
twenty-five men, and passed unnoticed. The little company 
took possession of the Seminary ; all remained quiet ; a 
second boat crossed. No sound of war succeeded, nor was 
any hostile movement visible. 

But when the third boat passed, with General Paget on 
board, the enemy took the alarm. A tumult of voices rolled 
through the town ; loud cries and shouts filled the air, the 
citizens with violent gestures welcomed the approach of 
their foreign deliverers; while bodies of troops rapidly 
passed out from the higher streets, and preceded by 
tirailleurs, marched hastily towards the Seminary. 

Concealment was no longer possible, and the British 
red-coats swarmed down to the river-bank. Paget's and 
Hill's divisions pressed to the point of passage ; Sherbrooke's 
to where a bridge of boats had been cut away the night 
before. Round the Seminary soon rose the din of battle ; 
Paget was severely wounded, but Hill arrived to take his 
place. As the forces accumulated for the attack and 
defence, sharper and more voluble grew the musketry. 
The assault of the French was eager and persistent; their 
fire increased more rapidly than that of the English ; and 
at last the guns opened on the position. But the artillery 
from the Convent rock soon told upon their serried ranks ; 
and a prolonged cheer from the streets, and a flutter of 
handkerchiefs from the windows gave notice that the 
enemy had abandoned the lower town. At this juncture 
Murray, who had safely crossed at the Avintas ferry, made 
his appearance. A general advance taking place, the French 
were driven back, after much obstinate fighting, in terrible 
disorder, ruthlessly pursued by the British cavalry. They 
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left behind them 58 guns, a large nuibber of prisoners, and 
about 700 sick and wounded in the hospitals. So com- 
pletely had Soult been surprised that Wellesley, on taking 
possession of the head-quarters which he had just vacated, 
sat down to the dinner which the French marshal had 
ordered for himself. 

Soult conducted his retreat with great ability. He 
effected a junction with General Loison ; and, reorganizing 
his shattered battalions, retired upon Salamonde, crossing a 
fearful torrent by the Ponte Nova, a bridge of one arch, so 
narrow that it admitted only two people abreast. 

Wellesley having succeeded in his object, and driven the 
French across the borders, next moved to Abrantes, in order 
to concert a combined advance upon Madrid with the 
Spanish commanders, Cuesta and Venegas. At that time 
he had had no experience of Spanish politics, of their 
vacillation and duplicity ; but he speedily discovered that 
to beat the French was the lightest portion of his work ; 
that to rely upon Spanish promises was folly ; and that 
Spanish generalship was as deplorably deficient as Spanish 
arrogance was hopelessly contemptible. He was detained 
at Abrantes until the end of June. Then, learning that 
Marshal Victor had fallen back towards Minda, he resolved 
to follow the line of the Tagus, join Cuasta, who had 37,000 
men and 70 guns at Almaraz, and so advance upon Madrid. 

Soult, who was in command of three French corps, re- 
ceived orders from Napoleon to combine them in a firm 
attack upon the British. 'Wellesley,' wrote Napoleon, 
'will probably advance by the Tagus against Madrid; in 
which case do you make haste to pass the mountains, fall 
upon his flank and rear, and destroy him ! * Following up 
these instructions, he resolved to press the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida, and with the remainder of his force to 
strike at Placentia, and threaten Wellesley's communications. 
Hence we see that while Wellesley was designing to crush 
Victor and gain possession of Madrid, Soult was preparing 
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to establish himself oh his left flank. The British general 
was at the head of an army of 18,000 foot, 3000 horse, and 
30 guns, and a reinforcement of 8000 men was on its way 
from England. Relying on the promised co-operation of 
the Spanish generals, he pushed forward, and on the 20th 
of July, effected a junction with Don Gregorio de Cuesta at 
Oropesa. Victor then retired from his post at Talavera, 
which the] Allies immediately occupied, and Cuesta ad- 
vanced alone, in order to enjoy, as he supposed, all the glory 
of a triumphal entry into Madrid. But King Joseph Bona- 
pai'te, concentrating a force of 50^000 men and 90 guns, 
under Marshal Victor and General Sebastian, drove him 
back on the Guadamara (July 26th), with a loss of 4000 
men ; and he was saved from destruction only by the 
prompt interposition of General Sherbrooke, with the 
British advanced guard, which Wellesley had pushed for- 
ward to his support. Hastening to the scene of action. Sir 
Arthur pressed him to withdraw to a position he had chosen 
in front of Talavera, but Cuesta refused, on the ground that 
further retreat would dishearten his men. Next morning 
Wellesley repeated his advice, intimating that at all events, 
he should withdraw Sherbrooke. When he saw the British 
brigade retiring, Cuesta gave way, — boasting to his staff, 
however, that he had first made the Englishman go down 
upon his knees. But he had delayed too long to effect his 
retreat unmolested. The French, on July 27th, made a 
sudden and vigorous attack which drove in the British out- 
posts ; and Wellesley, who was reconnoitring their move- 
ment sfrom a tower, narrowly escaped capture. Speedily 
recovering themselves, our men, at the point of the bayonet, 
drove back their assailants. The Spaniards, however, made 
no effort to hold their ground. Infantry and artillerymen, 
the latter abandoning their guns, fled with equal celerity, 
and their losses would have been tremendous but for a 
gallant charge by some British squadrons, which checked 
the pursuit. There was, let it be owned, an advantage in 
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this inglorionn skirmish ; it indaced Caestato place 1 
and hia army tinder Wetlesley's prden^ ; and thas the 
general vbs able to collect at Talavera a force of 
men (19,000 British and Germans, and 34,000 Span 
whom 10,000 were cavalry, with 100 guns, to oppoe 
Jaseph and Marshal Victor's splendid army of vetei 
43.000 foot and 7000 cavalry, with 80 guns. 

Battle ok Talavera, Jvly 28 and 29 

Wellealcy took up his position in front of the tc 
Talavera, on its eastern aide, where between the Tag- 
a ridge of steep hil]», extends an undulating plain, 
three miles wide. The right wing, consisting of Ci 
Spaniards, was protected by some olive groves, hillocli 
ditche.s. The British were posted on the left, with a di 
under Hilt, occupying an eminence which covered 
Sank. Between this ennnence and the hills which boi 
the valley of the Tagus ran a wooded gorge, which Wei 
regarded as sufficiently dominated by the fire of 
infantry. In front of the centre, on a small knoll or pi 
was thrown up a redoubt, behind which was gat 
('anipbell's division. Cotton's brigade of dragoons, and 
Spanish squadi-ons. The whole line was about two mi 
extent. 

About one o'clock the French cro-ised the stream c 
Alberclie, and advancing under the cover of the leafji 
woods, made a sudden attack upon General Macke 
division, which, having no cavalry outpost's, was conip 
surprised. Notwithstanding the steady resistance o 
45th and COth, Mackenzie was forced back into the 
plain, and, with one brigade, took post in the centre b 
the Guards, while Colonel Donkin, with another bri 
observing that a hill on the extreme left had been negli 
had the forethought to occupy it. Marshal Victor 
though King Joseph was on the ground, took the din 
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of the battle, pushed his men forward across the plain, and 
seized upon an isolated height opposite Colonel Donkin*s 
position. Almost at the same time, Sebastian's steel-clad 
horsemen dashed headlong upon the Spanish line. Then 
was to be seen a singular spectacle. The Spaniards gave one 
rapid irregular volley, and immediately, as if suddenly dis- 
traught, fled, infantry and gunners, with a speed that would 
have done them credit on a race course, several miles to the 
rear, abandoning their arms, and shouting that all was lost. 
Who could recognise in these degenerate cravens, the 
successors of that famous Spanish infantry, which, in the 
sixteenth century, was the terror of Europe ? Foremost 
in the flight was their Adjutant-General, and even Cuesta 
began to drive off in his carriage. But some British 
squadrons came up, and arrested the French advance. 
Cuesta recovered his composure, despatched the regiments 
which had stood firm to drive back the fugitives, and rallied 
about 4000 of them, but when the sun set, the Spanish 
army was weaker by i5000 men that it should have been, 
and the central redoubt was silent from want of gunners. 

It was growing dusk when Marshal Victor, encouraged 
by his success against the Spaniards, ordered an att«w;k 
upon General Hill's position. Colonel Donkin clung to his 
hill with admirable tenacity, though the French turned his 
left, and won the high ground in his rear. Hill, leading 
the 29th to the charge with splendid daring, drove the 
enemy from their briefly enjoyed position, and reinforce- 
ments coming up, the British in their turn advanced, and 
thrust the disordered battalions of the French into the 
ravine. The struggle was as obstinate as it was fierce. 
While it lasted, you might see, by the lurid flame of their 
musketry, serried ranks of fighting men, who, with * rare 
intrepidity,* fired upon each other, at a distance of only 
thirty paces, nor did their contention cease until darkness 
closed over the scene. The two armies then held the same 
positions as at the opening of the battle, though the English 
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had lost 800 men, and the French 1000 killed and wounded. 
During the night, the Spaniards, with inopportune vigour, 
suddenly commenced a prodigious peal of musketry and 
artillery, which was wasted on ' the desert air,* but both the 
French and the British lines remained quiet. 

Victor, having ascertained from prisoners the details of 
the Allied position, obtained King Joseph's consent to renew 
the battle ; and at daybreak on the 29th opened a formid- 
able cannonade, to cover the advance of his troops against 
Wellesley's left. With excellent spirit they clambered up 
the rugged steep, until^confronted by the steady fire of the 
British infantry ; then they wavered, fell back, and after 
losing 1500 men in forty minutes, retreated with ever-in- 
creasing rapidity, saved from ruin only by the intervention 
of their formidable artillery. Wellesley then proceeded to 
strengthen his left with a compact body of cavalry, while 
on the height which flanked it he posted a Spanish division. 
It wfiis now about ten o'clock, and both armies prepared 
for what both felt to be the final struggle. Both, but more 
particularly the Allies, had to contend with serious difficul- 
ties. The British suffered much from hunger. Their 
regular rations had ceased for some days ; and these stead- 
fast warriors, weary with yesterday's fighting, and yet called 
upon to re-engage in battle, had received no other provi- 
sions than a few ounces of flour. In the Spanish camp pre- 
vailed the utmost disorder ; while Cuesta sought to conceal 
his unfitness for command by an excess of rigour, which 
disheartened his soldiers, and entirely deprived him of their 
confidence. A staff officer was sent by Albuquerque, the 
Portuguese commander, to warn the British general that 
the Spaniards meditated treachery. This astonishing com- 
munication was made to Colonel Donkin, who immediately 
rode with it to Wellesley, and found him stationed on the 
crest of the hill, where the battle had raged most furiously, 
watching the movements in the French camp. He read 
Albuquerque 8 letter, and said quietly, * Very well, Colonel, 
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you may go back to your brigade ; ' and without another 
word, or the slightest change of countenance, continued his 
reconnaissance. 'He who at such a moment/ remarks 
Brialmont, ' could receive a communication of such grave im- 
port with absolute serenity, nay, even with contempt, must 
have been fully master of himself, and gifted by nature 
with a wonderful force of character/ It was well for 
him, however, that Albuquerque's apprehensions were not 
realised, and that Cuesta's army, if it rendered no consider- 
able service, did not disgrace itself by betraying the cause 
of its country. 

From about ten o'clock until noon, the two armies, as if 
by common consent, rested from the dreadful work of 
slaughter. A hot sun was pouring on the battle field, and 
on both sides, the weary troops lay down to enjoy an in- 
terval of repose. Then took place a curious incident, on 
which the mind finds it very wholesome and pleasant to 
dwell. A small tributary of the Tagus rippled across the 
fighting ground, separating the two armies. Thither, 
feverish and athirst, the battle-worn soldiers repaired, ap- 
proaching each other frankly, throwing down their caps and 
muskets, chatting to each other like old friends, and ex- 
changing their goatskins and brandy flasks. When the 
bugle sounded anew and the drums beat, many of the rival 
warriors shook hands as they sprang up to return to their 
respective colours. The columns formed again, and put 
themselves in motion. At two o'clock the first musket 
shots were fired, and ' the hurly-burly ' again began. 

Under a tremendous storm of cannon shot, the French 
advanced against Wellesley's right wing, which, with a * thin 
red line/ received the enemy's column, pouring in a withering 
fire at twenty ptvces ; then, levelling their bayonets, they 
drove it back in confusion, with the loss of a battery of 
ten guns, and many brave fellows killed and wounded. 
When the British pursuit ceased, Sebastian gallantly rallied 
his men, and did his best to re-form their shattered ranks. 
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Oa the left, the attack of two divisions was cheerfully 
encountered and firmly repulsed by Anson's brigade of 
cavalry. Unfortunately, our horsemen were carried in 
their eagerness to the brink of a deep ravine. A regiment 
of German hussars prudently drew bridle, but the 23rd 
dragoons dashed down the declivity, losing numbers of their 
men in the wild gallop. The remainder were riding onward 
to charge some French squadrons whom they saw in the 
distance, when Marshal Victor hurried up two regiments of 
infantry, and after a sharp combat, our troopers were 
compelled to fall back, with half their saddles empty. 

A similar mishap befell the Allied centre. The Guards 
met the French onset with characteristic steadiness, and 
easily threw it off; but the ardour of battle took posses- 
sion of them when they saw the foemen retreating, and 
charging onward in exultant pursuit, they exposed their 
flank to the French cavalry and batteries, which mowed 
them down by sections. Perceiving that this line was giving 
way beneath this pressure, Wellesley,in person, led the 48th 
to its support. It advanced in companies, as coolly as if on 
the drill-ground, and the Guards, retiring through the 
intervals, rallied, re-formed, and with their gallant brothers- 
in-arms, stayed the fury of the assault. Then from end to 
end of the British army arose a hearty cheer. Wellesley 
brought up his light horsemen, and flung them against the 
French columns, who thereupon abandoned the struggle, and 
retreated from the field. The British, reduced to 14,000 
effective troops, who were exhausted by toil and privation, 
were unable to prcvss the pursuit, and the Spaniards seemed 
as incapable as they were reluctant. 

Talavera cost the British 6208 killed, wounded, and 
missing — a heavy price to pay for victory. The loss of 
the French was 944 killed, 6294 wounded, and 156 prisoners. 
They also lost 67 guns. Towards evening, after the battle 
was over, the spent cartridge papers unfortunately set fire 
to the long dry grass and withered brushwood that clothed 
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the plain, with the terrible result that some hundreds of 
the wounded, powerless to help themselves, were cruelly 
scorched, or burned to death where they lay. 

Writing to a friend in India, Sir Authur Wellesley said : 

— * The battle of Talavera was the hardest fight of modem 

times. The fire at Assaye was heavier, while it lasted ; but 

the battle of Talavera lasted for two days and a night. 

Each party engaged lost a fourth of their numbers.* Again 

he says : — ' We had certainly a most fierce contest at 

Talavera, and the victory which we gained, although from 

circumstances it has not been followed by all the good 

consequences which we might have expected from it, has 

at least added to the military reputation of the country, 

and has convinced the French that their title to be called 

the first military nation in Europe will be disputed, not 

unsuccessfully.' On this latter point. General Jomini, the 

celebrated authority in military tactics, observes: — 'This 

battle recovered the glory of the successors of Marlborough^ 

which for a century had declined. It was felt that the 

English infantry could contend with the best in Europe.* 

Napoleon, in a letter to one of his confidential lieutenants 

acknowledges the French defeat : — * Marshal Jourdan [King 

Joseph's chief of the staflT] says that on the 28th we were in 

possession of the British army's field of battle — that is to say 

of Talavera, and of the table-land on which their left fiank 

rested ; whilst his subsequent reports, and those of other 

officers, say the exact contrary, and that we were repulsed 

during the whole day.' 

For his services in this campaign, Wellesley was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. By the historic name of Wellington 
we shall henceforth call him. 

Embarrassed by the deficiencies of the commissariat, and 
the short-comings of the administrative department at home, 
and unable to rely upon Spanish juntas or Spanish Generals, 
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Wellington was compelled to abstain from a forward move- 
ment, when King Joseph's army fell back upon Madrid. 
In his despatches to the British Government, his indignation 
finds strong expression : * I wish/ he writes, ' that the gentle- 
men of the junta would either come or send here somebody 
to satisfy the wants of our half -starved army, which, although 
they have been engaged for two days, and have defeated 
twice their number in the service of Spain, have not bread 
to eat. It is positively a fact that, during the last seven 
days, the British army have not received one-third of their 
provisions; that, at this moment, there are nearly MOO 
wounded soldiers dying in the hospital in this town from 
want of common assistance and necessaries, which any other 
country in the world would have given even to its enemies; 
and that I can get no assistance of any description from this 
country. I cannot prevail upon them even to bury the dead 
carcasses in the neighbourhood, the stench of which will 
destroy themselves as well as us.' 

Soult, having concentrated in Leon upwards of 50,000 
men of all arms, entered the rich valley of the Tagus on the 
31st of July. Wellington, who supposed his force to consist 
of only 20,000, moved towards him, leaving Cuesta to watch 
King Joseph's army, and, on the 4th of August, found himself 
at Oropesa, with 17,000 men in front of 53,000 men. Retreat 
was imperative, and, by rapid marches, he succeeded in 
crossing the Tagus at two points, and withdrew, unmolested, 
to Merida (September 3). Abandoning, for the present, his 
attempt to deliver Spain, he directed all his resources to 
the defence of Portugal, and crossing the border early in 
January, took up his quarters at Visue, about 130 miles 
north of Lisbon, with his outposts extending towards Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

Here his army gradually recovered its health and vigour ; 
opportune reinforcements strengthened its efficiency ; and 
under his vigilant supervision the defects of its organisation 
were rapidly repaired. He had made up his mind that, for 
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the present, the war must be, on the part of the British, a 
defensive one, and he eagerly looked around him for some 
advantageous position where his comparatively small force 
might successfully withstand the immense armies that Napo- 
leon was directing against him. * I am convinced,' he wrote, 
' that the French will now regard the necessity of driving 
us from the Peninsula as the first object to which they ought 
to attend. They will risk everything to accomplish it, and 
will attack us on every side.' After a careful examination of 
the ground, he planned, and begun the construction of, the 
famous fortifications known as the Lines of Torres Vedras. 
As Marshal-General of Portugal he insisted that he should 
have absolute and uncontrolled authority over all arrange- 
ments concerning the English and Portuguese forces. He 
called upon the Regency to revive and carry out the ancient 
military laws of the kingdom, by which all the male popu- 
lation was bound to be enrolled and bear arms. He further 
required that the people should be warned and commanded 
to destroy their mills, remove their boats, break down their 
bridges, lay waste their fields, abandon their houses, and 
remove their property, in whatever direction the invaders 
should penetrate ; and that this might effectually and 
deliberately be performed, he resolved, at the head of the 
Allied army, so to face the enemy that, without bringing on 
a decisive battle, he should nevertheless be compelled to 
keep constantly in a mass, while the whole population, con- 
verted into soldiers, and closing upon the enemy's flank and 
rear, should cut off all resources save those which were 
carried in the midst of the troops.* 

At the opening of the campaign of 1810, the British 
troops in Wellington's army did not exceed 25,000 in 
number. The Portuguese regulars mustered 24,000 in- 
fantry, 3500 cavalry, and 3000 artillery ; and the national 
militia at 25,000, so that the whole available force amounted 
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to 80,000 or 81,000 men, while the frontier to be defended, 
from Braganza to Ayamonte, measured 400 miles. The two 
chief points at which an enemy might be expected to cross 
were Ciudad and Coria ; in the former case, advancing 
either by the valley of the Douro, by that of the Mondego, or 
by that of the Zezera; in the latter case, striking inland by 
Castello Bianco and the valley of the Tagus, or by the 
mountains of Sobreira Formosa. For good military reasons 
Wellington decided that the principal French attacks would 
be made on the side of Coria, and in this belief made the 
necessary disposition of his troops. In the centre of the 
frontier line, where the hardest blows would be delivered, 
he placed his British divisions, viz : 1st (General Spencer's), 
6000 strong, Visca ; 2nd (General HilFs), 5000, at Abrantes ; 
3rd (General Picton's), 3000, at Celorico ; 4th (General 
Cole's), 2000, at Guarda; and the Light (General Crawford's), 
2400, at Pinhel. The cavalry, 3000, under General Cotton, 
occupied the valley of the Mondego. The Portuguese 
militia and artillery were stationed on the wings, the 
regular Portuguese, except those in garrison, at Thomte. 
But Wellington's principal reliance was on his British 
soldiers, who were already surprising all Europe — for 
Fontenoy and Minden seem to have been forgotten — by 
their admirable fighting qualities. It was his experience in 
this war which enabled Sir William Napier to write of his 
countrymen in these words of praise : * That the British 
infantry soldier is more robust than the soldier of any other 
nation can scarcely be doubted by those who, in 1815, 
observed his powerful frame, distinguished amidst the united 
armies of Europe ; and, notwithstanding his habitual excess 
in drinking, he sustains fatigue, and wet, and the extremes 
of cold and heat with incredible vigour. When completely 
disciplined— and three years are required to accomplish this 
— his port is lofty and his movements free. The whole 
world cannot produce a nobler specimen of military bearing, 
nor is the mind unworthy of the outward man. He does 
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not, indeed, possess that presumptuous vivacity which would 
lead him to dictate to his commanders, or even to censure 
real errors although he may perceive them ; but he is ob- 
servant and quick to comprehend his orders, full of resources 
under difficulties, calm and resolute in danger, and more 
than usually obedient and careful of his officers in moments 
of imminent peril/ 

While contemplating in the main a defensive war, 
Wellington was not slow to attack where circumstance 
favoured or occasion demanded — either to deliver Ciudad 
Rodrigo from the menace of Marshal Ney, or to support the 
operations of the Spaniards by creating a strong diversion in 
Old Castile. For this purpose, he posted Crawford's Light 
Division on the line of the Coa, in the neighbourhood of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, reinforcing him with 400 German hussars 
and a troop of horse artillery. There Crawford remained for 
several weeks, maintaining a vigilant check on the move- 
ments of the enemy, and always ready to call in his outposts 
and concentrate his battalions if an attack in superior force 
seemed probable. His alacrity of manoeuvre awakened in 
his soldiers a remarkable degree of military intelligence, 
and between them and him, the harmony was so perfect, 
that they responded at once to the lightest intimation of 
his wishes. If summoned in the middle of the night, the 
whole division would get under arms in seven minutes, or 
a,ppear in battle array at the alarm posts, with baggage 
loaded and collected in the rear, in a quarter-of-an-hour. 
Throughout the Peninsular War, it supplied Wellington with 
an instrument of wonderful strength and activity, which 
he knew would never fail to execute anything he imposed 
upon it. 

Battle of the Coa, Jvly 24, 1809 

Early in the month of June, a large body of French cavalry 
crossed the Agueda, supported by a powerful artillery, and 
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Crawford's position became critical. The country between 
the Agueda and the Coa was occupied by French bayonets, 
under the command of Massena himself; Ciudad Rodrigo 
surrendered, as Wellington with his scanty force was unable 
to relieve it ; but the commander of the Light Division 
would not retreat. He had been ordered to fall back if the 
enemy's pressure proved severe ; but his pride, his courage, 
and his vehemency of temper urged him to neglect or delay 
compliance. * Braving the whole French army, he had kept 
with a weak division, for three months, within two hours* 
march of 60,000 men, appropriating the resources of the 
plains entirely to himself, but this exploit, only to be ap- 
preciated by military men, did not satisfy his feverish 
thirst of distinction. Hitherto he had safely affronted a 
superior power, and, forgetting that his stay beyond the 
Coa was a matter of sufferance, not real strength, with 
headstrong ambition, he resolved, in defiance of reason and 
of the reiterated orders of his general, to fight on the right 
bank * of the Coa — that is, with the river in his rear. 

The forces at Crawford's disposal consisted of 4000 
infantry, 1200 cavalry, and 6 guns. His front, a mile-and- 
a-half in length, extended obliquely towards the river. 
Here he was assailed, on the 24th of July, by an army of 
24,000 infantry, and 5000 cavalry, with 30 guns, led by 
Marshal Ney. The charge was made with that ardour and 
vivacity in which the French soldier is seldom deficient, 
and the river-plain was swept by a storm of fire, before 
which the British were reluctantly compelled to fall back, 
though they did so slowly and in good order, halting occa- 
sionally to check the enemy when they pressed too closely. 
They reached the bridge across the Coa, and while the 52nd 
gallantly covered their retreat, slowly defiled across the long 
and narrow causeway, and re-formed in loose order on the 
opposite bank. Then with one sudden and determined on- 
set the 52nd drove back the French skirmishers, obtaining 
a brief interval of freedom by which they profited to effect 
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their passage of the river also. The six British field-pieces 
were immediately afterwards brought to bear upon the 
bridge, and on the deep and hollow ravine through which 
flowed the blood-stained waters of the Coa, — the smoke, 
rising slowly, resolved itself into an immense arch, ' span- 
ning the whole chasm, and sparkling with the whirling fuzes 
of the flying shells.' The solid French column still moved 
forward, with shrill cries that rose above the battle-din. 
They were received with a sweep and rush of cannon-shot, 
so that (it is said) the whole of the leading section fell as 
one man. The gaps in the ranks were filled up again and 
a^gain ; but the persistency was useless — men could not come 
within the range of that terrible concentrated fire and live ! 
Tlie killed and wounded were blended together in a ghastly 
pile that rose nearly even with the parapet, and ' the living 
mass behind melted away, rather than go back.* 

A cheer of victory rose from the exultant fighting men 
of the Light Division ; but Ney was an enemy worthy of 
them. He refused to accept defeat, re-formed his veterans, 
and in half-an-hour sent another solid column to carry that 
Bridge of Death. Before they had crossed half the distance, 
they were shattered into incoherent fragments; only ten or 
a dozen men succeeded in crossing, and obtained precarious 
shelter under or among the rocks. The skirmishers were 
thrown forward ; and a French surgeon, bravely coming 
down to the bridge-post, waved his handkerchief, and began 
to dress the wounded in the thick of the fire. His appeal 
was answered with prompt generosity; not a British musket 
was turned towards him, though Ney was marshalling his 
weakened battalions for a third attempt. The impossibility 
of forcing the passage, however, he was compelled to recog- 
nize ; for this final eflbrt, made with lessened numbers and 
diminished energy, failed almost as soon as it was made. 

The tiring ceased about four o'clock. The British losses 
amounted to 272 killed, wounded, and missing; the Por- 
tuguese to 44; whereas the French lost upwards of 1000, 
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chiefly in their frenzied attempts to gain the bridge. Such 
was the cost of a battle that should never have been fought; 
though one can hardly regret that so brilliant an example 
should have been afforded of the way in which the splendid 
courage and staying-power of the British soldier retrieves 
the errors of the British general. The criticism passed upon 
it by an Irish soldier is as true as it is pithy ; ' General 
Crawford wanted glory, so he stopped on the wrong side of 
the river, and now he is knocked over to the right side. The 
French general won't be content until his men try to get on 
the wrong side also, and then they will be knocked back. 
Well, both will claim a victory, which is neither here nor 
there, but just in the middle of the river. That's glory ! ' 

Some weeks had been passed by Marshal Massena in 
comparative inaction, when, in obedience to orders from 
Napoleon, he suddenly laid siege to Almeida. Wellington 
advanced to its relief ; but, through the treachery of some 
Portuguese officers, and the explosion of the powder maga- 
zine, it surrendered to the French after a resistance of 
only twelve days (August 28). In the possession of the two 
frontier fortresses, Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, Massena 
was free to invade Portugal, and he prepared to advance by 
the line of the Mondego. This river, flowing between the 
Estrella mountain and the Sierra de Caramula, is separated 
by the latter from the coast, along which lies the Oporto 
and Lisbon road. On each side of the river locomotion is 
difficult, from the nature of the country; and at the 
southern end of the valley interpose two mountain ridges, 
the Sierra de Murcella on the left, and the Sierra de Busaco- 
on the right bank. Wellington had prepared the former 
for battle, and General Hill was moving up to it by 
the high road ; but Massena knew its strength, and com- 
ing to the right of the Mondego, moved by Viseu, to 
turn Wellington's flank, and surprise Coimbra. He was 
ignorant, however, of Busaco, which covered that city, and 
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80 fell into the worst road — ' the worst "in the whole 
kingdom/ Wellington called it — and lost two days waiting 
for his artillery. Meanwhile, Wellington also passed the 
Mondego, and rapidly concentrating his scattered detach- 
ments, took up his position upon 'grim Busaco's iron 
ridge/ 

* The Sierra de Busaco/ writes Wellington, * is a high 
ridge, which extends from the Mondego in a northerly 
direction about eight miles. At the highest point of the 
ridge, about two miles from its termination, is the convent 
and garden of Busaco. The Sierra de Busaco is connected 
by a mountainous tract of land with the Sierra de 
Caramula, which extends in a north-easterly direction 
beyond Viseu, and separates the valley of the Mondego 
from the valley of the Douro. On the left of the Mondego, 
nearly in a line with the Sierra de Busaco, is another ridge 
of the same description, called the Sierra de Marcella, 
covered by the river Alva, and connected by other moun- 
tainous parts with the Sierra d'Estrella. All the roads to 
Coimbra, from the eastward, lead over the one or the other 
of these Sierras. They are very difficult for the pass>ige of 
an army, the approach to the top of the ridge on both sides 
being mountainous.' 

Battle of Busaco, September 29 

Apart from its natural difficulties, Wellington's position 
was rendered formidable by the judicious disposition of the 
British batteries, which were so arranged as to cover with their 
tire every line by which the enemy might approach. Some 
of the British officers refused to believe that Massena would 
plunge his troops into such a labyrinth, but Wellington 
relied on his well-known audacity, affirmed that he would 
give battle, and added : ' If he does, I shall beat him.' 
Marshal Ney, who was second in command, after recon- 
noitring the British ground, advised Massena not to attack, 
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and even the French rank and file were of opinion that 
attack meant failure. To retreat, however, involved both 
danger and humiliation, and having found a practicable road 
for his artillery on the right, where the ridge sloped sea- 
ward, Massena made up his mind to the effort. ' To-morrow, 
he said confidently, *we shall effect the conquest of Portugal, 
and in a few days we will devour the leopard.' The 
Emperor had previously written to him : ' It is ridiculous to 
suppose that 25,000 English can balance 60,000 French, if 
the latter do not trifie, but fall on boldly, and after having 
well observed where the blow may be struck.* His lieutenant 
resolved to * fall on boldly,' but if he obeyed the first he 
neglected the second portion of Napoleon's advice. 

Massena wasted two days in bringing up all his troops 
to the front, an interval spent by Wellington in improving 
the distribution of his resources. His army was disposed 
with a keen eye to the chances of the coming struggle. 
General (afterwards Lord) Hill's division occupied the 
extreme right, where the Sierra is crossed by the road to 
Pena Cova. Next came Leith's; and next, Picton's. On 
the topmost ridge, in reserve, and flanked by the convent of 
Busaco, were Spencer's division, and a regiment of dragoons. 
Half-way down the steep were planted the Portuguese, 
whom Beresford had disciplined into eflBciency, — Wellington 
says of them that they were worthy of contending with 
British troops in this interesting cause* — and in the front of 
the convent were massed the Light Division, a Portuguese 
regiment, and a German brigade. In a line with these, on 
the extreme left, was Cole's division. 

The French chose two points of attack, about three 
miles apart ; Ney's corps being directed against the Light 
Division in the centre, and Regnier's against Picton on the 
right centre. Junot's corps and Montbrun's cavalry were 
held in reserve. At daybreak on the 17th, while the folds 
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of the mist still hung about the crests of the iron hills, 
Regnier*s columns, preceded by a swarm of tirailleurs, 
energetically climbed the broken acclivities, and delivered 
their attack with a vehemence which, for a moment, Picton's 
men failed to resist. They were about to deploy towards 
the right, when Wellington directed a couple of guns, 
loaded with grape shot, upon their flank, and the 88th, 
aided by a wing of the 45th, and a Portuguese regiment, 
charged them with such irresistible ardour as, literally, to 
drive them headlong down the rugged steep, until the valley 
bottom was strewn with the bodies of the dead and dying. 

Meanwhile, the remainder of Regnier's corps, extending 
to their left, loomed through the morning vapours upon 
Leith and his silent battalions. Leith set his men immedi- 
ately in motion, and across two miles of broken ground, 
they advanced with firm elastic step, the Royals in reserve ; 
the 9th aiming at the enemy's front, and the 88th at his 
right. When within a hundred yards of the foe, the 9th 
formed in line, as steadily as upon parade, and with fixed 
bayonets rushed to the charge, * driving the grenadiers from 
the rocks with irresistible bravery, plying them with 
a destructive musketry as long as they could be reached, 
and yet with excellent discipline refraining from pursuit, 
lest the crest of the position should be again lost, for the 
mountain was so rugged that it was impossible to judge 
clearly of the general state of the action.' Hill's division 
coming up, the French could not recover the fight, and 
sullenly abandoned the ridge. At this moment Welling- 
ton galloped up: — 'If they attempt this again. Hill,' he 
exclaimed, * give it them in volleys, and charge bayonets, 
but don't let your people follow them far down the hill.' 

Ney's attack had by no means met with better success. 
Its brunt fell upon the Light Division, which Crawford 
handled with much ability. ' The table-land between him 
and the convent was sufficiently scooped to conceal the 43rd 
and 52nd regiments, drawn up in line; and a quarter of 
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a mile behind them, but on higher ground and close to the 
convent, a brigade of (Jerman infantry appeared to be the 
only solid line of resistance on this part of the position. 
In front of the two British regiments, some rocks overhang- 
ing the descent furnished natural embrasures, in w^hich the 
guns of the division were placed, and the whole face of the 
hill was planted with the skirmishers of the rifle corps, and 
of the two Ca^adore Portuguese battalions/* 

The three columns in which the French swarmed up the 
Sierra were allowed to reach within a few yards of the 
summit, and though torn by cannon-shot and musketry, 
they ascended in admirable order and with conspicuous 
steadiness. Suddenly Crawford let loose upon them the 
two concealed regiments. With a * horrid shout ' eighteen 
hundred British bayonets flashed over the brow of the steep, 
overturning the head of the French advance, and driving it 
back upon its rear : these murderous volleys, at five yards 
only, completed their discomfiture ; and their line of retreat 
was rendered hideous by heaps of the dead and the frag- 
ments of shattered weapons. 

A division under Marchand had ventured against Craw- 
ford's right — only to be received, when half-way up the 
mountain, with a terrific fire that deprived them of heart 
and hope. For yet another hour th(* French gallantly con- 
tinued their unavailing efforts, until, discouraged and ex- 
hausted, they gradually slackened their fire, and abandoned 
the battle. 

' Towards evening, however, a French company having, 
with signal audacity, seized a village within musket-shot of 
the Light Division, refused to retire; which so incensed 
Crawford that, turning twelve guns on the village, he over- 
whelmed it with bullets for half-an-hour. After paying the 
French captain this distinguished honour, the English 
general, recovering his temper, sent a company of the 42nd 
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down, which cleared the village in a few minutes. Mean- 
while, an affecting incident, contrasting strongly with the 
savage character of the preceding events, added to the in- 
terest of the day. A poor orphan Portuguese girl, about 
seventeen years of age, and very handsome, was seen com- 
ing down the mountain and driving an ass, loaded with all 
her property, through the midst of the French army. She 
had abandoned her dwelling in obedience to the proclama- 
tion, and now passed over the field of battle with a childish 
simplicity, totally unconscious of her perilous situation, and 
scarcely understanding which were the hostile and which 
the friendly troops, for no man on either side was so brutal 
as to molest her.'* 

Thus the repeated attacks of the French were all re- 
pulsed, and M&ssena was t^iught by the loss of 4500 men 
that the heights of Busaco were inaccessible. The Allies 
lost 1769 killed and wounded, of whom 578 were Portuguese, 
But the French Marshal, though beaten, abated not one jot 
of his gallant pride ; and discovering a road which wound 
through the defiles of the Siera de Caramula, he marched 
upon Coimbra, in order to turn the Allied flank. Where- 
upon, Wellington steadily withdrew from the battle-crowned 
heights of * grim Busaco ' — crossed the Mondego at Coimbra 
in advance of the enemy, — and gradually retired within the 
formidable defences which he had constructed at Torres 
Vedras. In a march of 200 miles, he lost neither man nor 
gun, and preserved throughout the most admirable order. 
As he retreated, the entire population retreated with him, 
carrying their more valuable property, and destroying 
whatever they were unable to remove. Their losses and 
their miseries were severe ; but England made a nobly 
generous effort to find them some compensation. Brialmont 
rightly describes it as marvellous, that a foreign general 
should have possessed sufficient influence to exact a sacrifice 
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80 burdensome from a people attached to their homes, and 
absolutely encouraged by their own nobles to adopt a 
different course. It is a proof of the immense moral supe- 
riority which Wellington had acquired, and of the fervour 
of the patriotism which animated the majority of the 
Portuguese nation. 

Years had diminished Massena's fire, and he no longer 
displayed the promptitude of decision and the alertness of 
movement, for which he had once been famous among 
Napoleon's marshals. Debauchery, moreover, had demoral- 
ised his troops, and they contemptuously spurned the bonds 
of discipline. It was the 10th of October, therefore, before 
he found himself in front of the lines of Torres Vedras ; of 
the existence of which, or at least of their strength and 
character, he had been profoundly ignorant. He was sur- 
prised and confounded by their completeness. ' In what- 
ever direction he turned his gaze,* says Thiers, ' he discovered 
heights crowned by redoubts. They crowded the slope which 
abutted on the Tagus, and could be seen thickly planted 
on the opposite declivity which descended to the sea. It was 
a painful surprise to the army to see the enemy they had 
pursued suddenly escape them, and retire within a refuge of 
an appearance so formidable.* These celebrated works, con- 
structed under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, 
of the Engineers, consisted of three lines of defence, the first 
of which stretched from Alhandra on the Tagus to the mouth 
of the Zizandra, following the windings of the mountains for 
about twenty-eight miles. On the right General Hill com- 
manded ; on the left, Major-General Picton. Lord Welling- 
ton's head-quarters were at Piero-Negro, somewhat in the 
rear of the centre, and, by a complete system of telegraphs, 
he was able to communicate with all his divisional com- 
manders. At a distance of seven or eight miles was situated 
the second line, with a front of twenty -four miles. The third, 
about eight leagues from the second, was much narrower, 
but of great strength, and was designed to cover a forced 
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embai*kation. As a whole, the lines cut off a kind of moun- 
tainous peninsula between the Tagus on the east and the sea 
on the west, with Lisbon at its south-eastern extremity. The 
front was protected by 126 redoubts, armed with 247 guns, 
and defended by 47,500 men. Its central point was the Sierra 
de Chypre, in the rear of Sobral, which was crested with a 
redoubt of 25 heavy guns, and garrisoned by 1000 men. The 
works at St Julien, designed to protect the point of embark- 
ation, were garrisoned by 5350 men, and mounted 94 pieces 
of artillery. 

' All the resources of art,' says Brialmont, ' were applied 
to render this huge entrenched camp worthy of the part 
which it was intended to play. Redoubts occupied its 
abrupt spaces ; the slopes of the heights were cut away as 
vertically as the soil would permit; double lines of abbattis 
blocked up the valleys, continuous entrenchments defended 
the water-courses, the rivers were dammed up, and those 
which the rains did not naturally cause to overflow, were 
supplied with gates; while abbattis, strengthened by re- 
doubts, covered the passes through the woods. Numerous 
artillery, turned towards all accessible points, commanded 
the different approaches, and equalised, to a certain extent, 
the defence of the whole line. The roads favourable for the 
enemy were destroyed, the rest were enlarged. New lines 
of communication were created to facilitate the movements 
of troops and the arrival of succours; the bridges were 
ruined. In a word, every necessary measure was adopted to 
favour at the proper time an effective movement of the 
Allied troops.' 

Lord Londonderry asserts, though I do not find him 
confirmed by any other authority, that Massena might have 
carried the works of Torres Yedras, if, instead of waiting 
for his artillery, he had delivered an immediate and vigorous 
attack, so extreme was the confusion which prevailed within 
them, and so great the ignorance both of generals and 
soldiers of the duties that were expected of them. But as 
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the Portuguese and Spaniards had already taken up their 
positions, as the works were already heavily armed, €tfid 
Wellington had for months been engaged in his preparations 
for their defence, I find it impossible to accept Lord London- 
derry's statement. At all events Massena, after reconnoi- 
tring the British defences, came to the conclusion, virhich was 
that of his principal officers, that an attack was not feasible, 
that he must content himself with a blockade, and wait for 
reinforcements. It is true that Marshal Marmont thousrht 
there were four other courses available for him, but the 
best military critics do not adopt this view. As for Wel- 
lington himself : ' My opinion is,' he wrote, ' that the French 
are in a scrape. They are not a sufficient army for their 
purpose, particularly since their late loss, and that the Portu- 
guese army has behaved so well ; and that they will find 
their retreat from this country a most difficult and dangerous 
operation/ 

Throughout the cold and dreary winter Massena watched 
the English lines with sullen vigilance, until his army had 
completely exhausted the country in its rear, and was re- 
duced to the verge of famine. Every day, harassed by 
bodies of militia and irregular levies, exposed to the active 
hatred of the peasantry, destitute of supplies, its sufferings 
increased. Insubordination spread among its ranks, stimu- 
lated by the example of its generals, who did not shrink 
from open disobedience to the orders of their chief. Never- 
theless, he clung to his ground tenaciously until the beo-in- 
ning of March, when his provisions were so exhausted - that 
two-thirds of his army were employed in seeking supplies. 
* There is nothing to eat,' he wrote, *' the straw is consumed, 
and the horses, for more than a month, have been turned out 
to graze.* He came to the resolution of retreating upon 
Coimbra, and on the evening of the oth of March, broke up his 
camp. By ingenious manoeuvres he deceived his antagonist 
into the belief that he intended to cross the Tagus at Pun- 
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halt, or to retire behind the Zezera, in order to gain Castel- 
bianco, and thus contrived to gain over Wellington the 
advantage of several marches. It was not until the 8th 
that Wellington, apprised of his retreat, let loose his regi- 
ments in pursuit On the 11th the advanced guard of the 
British came in contact with the French rear, under Marshal 
Ney, at Pombal. The resistance offered was very trivial ; 
but at Redinha, next day, Ney made a better stand. En- 
gagements also took place at Condeixa (March 13), Fons 
d'Aronce (March 15), and at Sabugal on the Coa (April 
3), where the enemj was tolerably well beaten. Begun 
and ended in an hour, it was pronounced by Wellington 
' one of the most glorious actions British troops were ever 
engaged in.' The British loss was 200 killed and wounded, 
against 1000 killed and wounded of the enemy. Massena 
then re-crossed the frontier into Spain, and halted, on April 
8, at Salamanca, where he proceeded to reorganize his 
shattered army, which, in his disastrous but masterly 
retreat, had suffered a loss of 45,000 men. ' In a military 
view,* says Maxwell, * it was admirable, and reflected in- 
finite credit on the generals who directed it ; but, in a moral 
one, nothing could be more disgraceful. The country over 
which the retreating columns of the French army passed 
was marked by bloodshed and devastation. . Villages were 
everywhere destroyed ; property wasted or carried off; the 
men shot in sheer wantonness; the women villainously 
abused ; while thousands were driven for shelter to the 
mountains, where many perished from actual want. With 
Gothic barbarity, the fine old city of Leria, and the church 
and convent of Alcobaca, with its library and relics, was 
ordered by Massena to be burned. The order was too 
faithfully executed ; and places, for centuries objects 
of Portuguese veneration, were given to the flames ; 
and these hallowed roofs, beneath which ''the sage had 
studied and the saint had prayed," were reduced to 
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ashes, to gratify a ruthless and vindictive spirit of 
revenge.' ♦ 

But Colonel Jones aptly reminds us that the losses or 
sufferings of the French were as nothing in comparison 
with the stem visitations inflicted on Portugal and its 
inhabitants. Nearly 2000 square miles of country remained 
for five months with scarcely an inhabitant ; everything it 
contained was devoured by the enemy, or destroyed by the 
season. In the space immediately bounding the positions 
of the two armies, not permanently occupied by either, the 
produce of the harvest perished, scattered over the ground, 
and the vintage mouldered on the stalk ; flocks of innum- 
erable small birds (starlings), drawn to the spot by instinct, 
fattened unmolested on the ungathered grapes ; and latterly 
the very wolves, conscious of security, or rendered more 
daring by the absence of their accustomed prey, prowled 
about, masters of the country, reluctantly giving way to 
the cavalry patrols, which occasionally crossed their track. 

Battlje of Fuentes d'Onor, May 5, 1811 

Summing up the results of the winter campaign of 
1810-1811, Brialmont points out that Massena, with the loss 
of almost all his baggage, of a great part of his artillery, 
and half his army, had found himself compelled to abandon 
his hold on Portugal, while those English whom his 
Imperial master had ordered him to drive into the sea had 
saved Coimbra, provided for the security of Beira, re- 
established their own communications with the North of 
the Peninsula, and followed the French up even to their 
last reserve. And all this had been accomplished in spite 
of the short-comings of the authorities at home, and the 
blunders and treachery of the authorities in Spain and 
Portugal. The only blame that can be imputed to Welling- 
ton, is his slight delay and hesitation in following up the 
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French columns when they began their retreat. After- 
wards he proved his military capacity by the skill with 
which he handled his troops, and took advantage of any 
change in the nature of the country. Of his characteristic 
energy and activity we find a remarkable illustration in one 
of his letters, where he records the fact that, being unable to 
prevent the departure of some of his generals, he was com- 
pelled to discharge in the same day the various duties of 
general of cavalry, leader of the advanced guard, and 
commander of two or three columns of infantry. 

Massena, having re-organised and largely recruited his 
army, took the field again towards the end of April, and 
hastened to undertake the relief of Almeida, which had been 
invested by a British division. Wellington immediately 
reappeared on the Coa, and took steps to prevent the French 
Marshal from succeeding in his design. His forces did not 
exceed 32,000 infantry, 1200 cavalry, and 42 guns ; while 
Massena, when he crossed the Agueda and re-entered Portu- 
gal on the 2nd of May, had 40,000 foot, 5000 horse, and 30 
guns. Resolved not to abandon Almeida, and hopeful of 
retrieving his fame as a successful warrior, Massena deter- 
mined to risk a general engagement. The Allied army was 
disposed, on a line six or seven miles in extent, between the 
rivers Turon and Los Casas, with its right at Nava d'Avor^ 
its centre opposite Almeida, and its left at Fort Concepcion. 
The French commander, perceiving that its right was 
weakest and most open, determined to deliver there his 
main attack, in the hope of turning its flank, forcing it back 
on its centre, and then driving the shattered mass into the 
Coa, which behind Almeida flows with a strong current be- 
tween steep and rocky banks. 

As a preliminary eflbrt he made an attempt, on the 2nd 
of May, to seize the village of Fuentes d'Onor, which covered 
the British right centre ; but in this he failed.* On the 5th 
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the real battle began with a tremendous assault on Welling- 
ton's right by 15,000 infantry and 2500 cavaJry, while a 
feint of attack was made against the centre. The latter was 
soon repulsed, but for a time fortune wavered on the British 
right, and Crawford, with his Light Division, was ordered 
to restore it. While eflfecting the necessary majioeuvres, he 
was assailed by a mass of French sabres ; but rapidly form- 
ing his men into squares, held his ground tenaciously, and 
gave the enemy a foretaste of their after-experience at 
Waterloo. In vain the horsemen rode round and round the 
compact formations of the British : firm as a rock they stood, 
and threw ofFevery assault like spray. 

By a skilful manoeuvre, Wellington concentrated his 
troops upon his centre, and formed them, with a new front, 
in an imposing mass. At the same time, his artillery made 
havoc among the French horse, and drove them back. The 
French enterprise upon Fuentes d*Onor was only partly 
successful, owing to the spirited resistence of the 71st. 
Their commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron, was mor- 
tall)" wounded by an enemy, who stepped out of the ranks 
to aim at him. His Highlanders raised a shriek of sorrow 
and indignation, and attacked the French with a vigour 
that would not be denied. The man who had slain their 
colonel was pierced by many bayonets at once. The leader 
of the French, a person remarkable for his stature and fine 
form, was killed, and the Highlanders, in their vengeance, 
drove the enemy before them. 

The tide of battle had begun to turn in favour of the 
British, when Massena prepared to deliver a last crushing 
blow; and, calling up his Guard and all his reserves, he 
announced his intention of leading them in person. It was 
five o'clock, and the whole line was ready to advance, when 
Massena was informed that the men had no ammunition. 
Thereupon the attack was suspended ; and the marshal 
despatched his field-waggons to bring up supplies from 
Ciudad Rodrigo. But Wellington utilised the night to 
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throw up entrenchments at Fuentes, and between that 
village and Villa Formosa; rendering his position so for- 
midable that, next day, Massena refrained from hazarding 
his troops in an attack upon it. 

The British loss in this hard fought action was 235 
killed, 1234 wounded, and 307 missing and taken prisoners. 
The French loss has been estimated at about 600 killed, and 
upwards of 2000 wounded. 

On the 10th of May, Massena re-crossed the Agueda, and 
as he had not only failed to drive the leopard into the sea, 
but also to relieve Almeida, he was superseded by Marshal 
Marmont. Brennier, the governor of Almeida, succeededin 
forcing his way, with his garrison, through the lines of the 
besiegers, owing to the negligence of General Crawford. 

' At midnight, on the 10th,' says Napier, * he sprung his 
mines, and in a compact column, broke through the pickets, 
passing between the quarters of the reserve with a nicety, 
proving his talent and his coolness. Pack, following with 
a few men, collected on the instant, plied them with a 
constant fire, yet could not shake or retard his column^ 
which in silence gained the rough country leading upon 
Barba de Puerco, where it halted just as daylight broke. 
Pack still pursued, and knowing some English dragoons 
were a short distance off, sent an officer to bring them out 
upon the French flank, thus occasioning a slight skirmish 
and consequent delay. The other troops had paid little 
attention to the explosion of the mines, thinking them a 
repetition of Brennier's previous practice ; but Pack's fire 
had roused them ; the 36th regiment was now close at 
hand, and the 4th also, having heard the firing, was rapidly 
gaining the right flank of the enemy. Brennier drove off 
the cavalry, and was again in march ; yet the infantry, 
throwing off their knapsacks, overtook him as he descended 
the deep chasm of Barba de Puerco, and killed or wounded 
many, taking 300 ; but the 36th regiment, rashly passing 
the bridge, was repulsed with a loss of 40 men. Had 
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Erskine given the 4th regiment its orders, the French 
column would have been lost, and Lord Wellington, stung 
by this event, and irritated by previous examples of un- 
disciplined valour, issued this strong rebuke : ' The officers 
of the army may depend upon it, that the enemy to whom 
they are opposed, is not less prudent than powerful. Not- 
withstanding what has been printed in gazettes and news- 
papers, we have never seen small bodies unsupported 
successfully opposed to larger; nor has the experience of 
any officer realised the stories which all have read, of whole 
armies being driven by a handful of light infantry and 
dragoons/ 

Battle of Albuera, May 16, 1811 

Marshal Marmont, on assuming the command of the so- 
called 'Army of Portugal,* retired towards Salamanca; 
while Wellington hastened into Estremadura, where Soult 
had undertaken to release the great fortress of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Before he could arrive, the contest had been 
decided against the Allies by the battle of Albuera. 

Ascertaining that Soult was advancing in great force. 
Marshal Beresford raised the siege, and in concert with 
the Spanish generals, Blake and Ballesteros, determined to 
give him battle in the neighbourhood of Albuera. There 
Beresford assembled his troops, comprising 30,000 infantry 
(of whom, however, only 7000 were British), about 2O0O 
cavalry, and 38 pieces of artillery; opposed to a well- 
disciplined army of 19,000 veteran infantry, 4000 cavalry, 
and 50 guns, under a general who was universally acknow- 
ledged second only to Napoleon himself as a master of the 
art of war. Soult joined battle on the morning of the 16th, 
delivering his assaults chiefly against a hill in the centre 
of the British position, commanding the Valverde road. 
Neglected by Beresford, who, brave as any Paladin of old, 
was but an indifferent tactician, this height was turned to 
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excellent account by Soult. During the night he hand con- 
centrated behind it 15,000 men, and 20 guns, within ten 
minutes march of Beresford*s right wing ; yet that general 
could neither see a man, nor draw a sound conclusion as 
to the enemy's objective. 

Engaging Beresford's attention by a feint against Al- 
buera and its bridge, Soult struck his main blow on the 
right, where his reserves mounted the hill and erected their 
batteries, while Beresford was striving to change his front. 
To recover the hill was indispensable, and Beresford called 
upon his second division to undertake the arduous task. 

* These troops had been hurried up,' says Southey, ' as 
soon as the intention of the French was perceived ; they 
arrived too late ; instead of being the defendants of the 
strongest ground, they had to assail the enemy established 
tliere, and the more they advanced the more their flank 
became exposed. Finding that they could not shake the 
enemy's column by their fire, they proceeded to attack it 
with the bayonet, but in the act of charging, they were 
themselves suddenly turned and attacked in the rear by a 
body of Polish lancers. These men carried long lances with 
a red flag suspended at the end, which, while so borne by 
the rider as to prevent his own horse from seeing any other 
object, frightens those horses who are opposed to it. Never 
was any charge more unexpected or more destructive. The 
rain, which thickened the whole atmosphere, partly con- 
cealed them, and those of the brigade who saw them 
approaching, mistook them for Spaniards, and therefore did 
not fire. A tremendous slaughter was made upon the troops 
who were thus surprised, and the loss would have been 
greater, if the Poles, instead of pursuing their advantage, 
had not ridden about the field to spear the wounded. The 
three regiments of Colboume's brigade had lost their colours 
at this time ; those of the Buffs were recovered, after signal 
heroism had been displayed in their defence. Ensign 
Thomas, who bore one of the flags, was surrounded, and 
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asked to give it up. " Not but with my life ! " was his 
answer, and his life was the instant forfeit; but the standard 
thus taken was regained, and the manner in viirhich it had 
been defended will not be forgotten when it shall be borne 
again to battle. Ensign Walsh, who carried the other 
colours, had the staff broken in his hand by a cannon balL 
and fell severely wounded, but, more anxious about his 
precious charge than himself, he separated the flag from the 
shattered staff, and secured it in his bosom, from which it 
was taken when his wounds were dressed after the battle.** 

In this terrible charge, Beresford himself narrowly 
escaped death or capture. A lancer rode straight at him, 
but the marshal, a man of great strength, thrust his spear 
aside, and hurled him from his saddle. At this moment a 
breezy air swept aside the smoke, and General Ltimley, 
perceiving what mischief was being wrought, sent out four 
squadrons, who engaged the lancers, and cut many of them 
off. 

The disorder among the Spaniards was so great that 
they kept firing incessantly, though their own Allies were 
immediately in front, and received their bullets. In vain 
Beresford commanded, urged, entreated them to advance. 
Seizing an ensign in his giant-like grasp, he carried him 
and his colours, by sheer strength, to the front ; yet even 
then the Spaniards disgracefully hung back, and the man, 
as soon as the marshal released him, fled swiftly to the rear. 
The 31st regiment still held the height, with a steadfast 
courage worthy of the heroes of Thermopyla) ; but the 
fortune of the fight seemed passing from the Allies, when 
Dickson advanced his artillery, and Stewart the third 
infantry brigade, into the clash of opposing ranks. The 
infantry fought their way to the summit ; Lumley brought 
up his gallant squadrons ; two Spanish corps were ordered 
forward ; and a new fury seemed to inspire the battle. At 
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first the French yielded ; but soon recovering themselves 
they met their foemen with a grim defiance, and man faced 
man in the deadly wrestle, with low muttered curses or 
sharp cries of hate. The 87th regiment took 750 men to 
the field. At two in the afternoon, when the battle ceased, 
423 officers and men were * lying as they fought, in ranks, 
with every wound in front/ This regiment was long 
afterwards known as 'the die-hards/ The Buffs could 
show no more than three privates and one drummer. Not 
one third of any English regiment survived. Ammunition 
began to run short, and as the English fire grew feeble, 
Soult threw forward a column on the right flank. Dick- 
son's artillery arrested them a moment, when down came 
the sweep and rush of the Lancers, who smote the gunners, 
and captured six guns. At this sad hour it must be con- 
fessed that Beresford's manly heart for once gave way ; 
and overcome by the fearful carnage round him, he allowed 
himself to think of a retreat. Happily, there were heroic 
spirits round him whom the extremity of the danger could 
not depress. Colonel Hardinge boldly ordered the fourth 
division to advance, and then, riding to Colonel Aber- 
crombie, who commanded the remaining brigade of the 
second division, instructed him to take his men into the 
stress of the fight. Nor did Beresford recall, nor apparently 
disapprove these orders. 

The fourth division was represented by two brigades, 
one of Portuguese regulars, under General Harvey, the other 
the 7th and 23rd Fusiliers under Sir W. Myers. General 
Sir Lawrie Cole interposed the former between Lumley s 
Dragoons and the hill, where they encountered and repulsed 
some French cavalry, while he himself led the Fusiliers up 
the height, sent the Lancers to the right-about, recaptured 
the six guns, and retrieved the battle for England. This 
new martial array, emerging from the clouds of smoke and 
mist, and replacing or absorbing the scattered groups of 
weary fighting-men, came like a great surprise on the masses 
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of the French, who were bounding forward in the glad con- 
fidence of assured victory. They hesitated ; poured forth a 
tremendous volley ; and endeavoured to extend their forma- 
tion, while their heavy guns thundered continuously at the 
British line. Myers was killed ; Cole and three colonels fell 
seriously wounded ; and the Fusiliers were so torn and 
shattered that, for a moment, they staggered and reeled like 
sinking ships. * Suddenly and sternly recovering,' writes 
Napier, * they closed on their terrible enemies, and then was 
seen with what a strength and majesty the British soldier 
fights. In vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, animate his 
Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest veterans, extricating 
themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives 
to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair field ; 
in vain did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely striving, 
fire indiscriminately upon friends and foes, while the 
horsemen hovering on the flank threatened to cheurge the 
advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing 
infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no 
nervous enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order ; 
their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in their 
front ; their measured tread shook the ground ; their dread- 
ful volleys swept away the head of every formation ; their 
deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke 
from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot and 
with a hc»rrid carnage it was driven by the incessant vigour 
of the attack to the farthest edge of the hill. In vain did 
the French reserves, joining with the struggling multitude, 
endeavour to sustain the light ; their efforts only increased 
the irremediable confusion, and the mighty mass giving way 
like a loosened cliff* went headlong down the ascent. The rain 
flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, and fifteen 
hundred un wounded men, the remnant of six thousand uncon- 
querable British soldiers stood triumphant, on the fatal hill !*♦ 



*Napier iii, 540, 54L 
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Throughout the day, Soult had wielded his forces with 
consummate skill. He now endeavoured to rally his right 
wing, which was fighting with dubious fortune in and 
around the village. Galloping forward with an eagle in his 
hand, he inspired them for a moment with fresh vigour. 
But when they saw how great a disaster had befallen their 
left, they lost heart, and fled in great disorder. Only two 
battalions at first, and afterwards four, could he get into 
array, forming behind a rivulet that ran redly at the foot 
of the ridge ; the others were scattered far-a-field, and not 
until they gained the shelter of a wood, would they be in- 
duced to stand. Thus fell the victory to the British, who, 
however, could profit little by it, owing to their inferiority 
in cavalry. Soult was able, therefore, to bivouac in the wood, 
while his reserve, with a powerful artillery, occupied the 
hill, under cover of which, in the morning, he had formed 
his columns of attack. The rain, which, during the action, 
had descended in heavy showers, fell more closely and con- 
tinuously as evening drew on, and lasted during the night 
and the following day. The swollen torrents were crimson 
with blood. Exposed to the inclement weather, the 
wounded lay where they had fallen, for there were no 
means of removing them ; not a house was nigh to aflford 
them shelter ; not a carriage or beast of burden could be 
found for carrying them to the rear. Wretched as was 
their condition, it was made more wretched still by the 
cruelty of those ghouls of the battle-field, who flock like 
ravens to the banquet of slaughter, stripping the dead and 
dying to the skin, plundering them of their precious 
souvenirs, and, if any of the wounded offer resistance, foully 
murdering them. 

To guard against any fresh effort on the part of the 
enemy, Beresford made a fresh disposition of his troops. He 
strengthened his right, placed his freshest battalions in the 
front line, and the flags taken from the Polish Lancers, some 
hundreds in number, were defiantly placed on the crest of 
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the position— the trophies of a hard won victory. On the 
night of the 17th, Soult began his retreat, and eventually 
made Fuente del Maestre his head-quart«rs. Three days 
later, Wellington arrived at Elvas, and, after inspecting the 
battle-field, heartily congratulated Beresford on his success, 
and the army on its almost unparalleled gallantry of conduct. 

Both armies had a terrible ' butcher's bill * to reckon up 
at Albuera. The British had 900 killed and 2732 wounded, 
besides 544 missing; the Portuguese, about 400; the 
Spaniards, alx)ut 2000. The French left two generals and 
800 dead on the field ; they had upwards of 5000 wounded, 
and lost 1000 taken prisoners. These * round numbers ' 
are to some extent hypothetical ; but it seems no exaggera- 
tion to put the total of killed and wounded, for both sides* 
at 11,000 to 12,000, or one out of every five engaged. Soult 
himself, it is said, declared that, in the course of his long 
service, he had never seen so bloody and desperate a con- 
flict. And of the British soldiers he said: * There is no beat- 
ing those troops, in spite of their generals ! I always 
thought them bad soldiers, and now V am sure of it ; for I 
turned their right and penetrated their centre — they were 
completely beaten. The day was mine, and yet they did 
not know it, and would not run.' He placed about three 
hundriMl of his prisoners in a convent, which had been 
hastily adopted as a prison ; they undermined the wall and 
escaped, with their officers at their head. The peasantry 
guided them and supplied them with food; and they re- 
joined the army in a body on the thirteenth day after the 
battle. 

* Ft'W battles,' remarks Southey,* *have ever given the 
contending forces so high an opinion of each other. The 
French exhibited the highest possible state of discipline 
that day ; nothing could be more perfect than they were in 
all their movements; no general could have wished for more 
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excellent instruments, and no soldiers were ever directed 
by more consummate skill. This was more than counter- 
balanced by the incomparable bravery of their opponents. 
The chief loss fell upon the Buffs and the 57th. The first 
of these regiments went into action with 24 officers and 750 
rank and file ; there only remained 5 officers and 54 men to 
draw rations on the following day. Within the little space 
where the stress of the battle lay, not less than 7000 men 
were found lying on the ground, literally reddening the 
rivulets with blood. Our dead lay in ranks as they had 
fought, and every wound was in the front. A captain of 
the 57th, who was severely wounded, directed his men to 
lay him on the ground at the head of his company, and thus 
continued to give his orders. 

Sir William Myers, leading on the brigade which re- 
covered the fortunes of the field, exclaimed it would be a 
glorious day for the Fusiliers. In ascending the ground his 
horse was wounded ; another was brought, which he had 
hardly mounted, when a ball struck him under the hips, and 
passed upward obliquely through the intestines. He did 
not fall, and attempted to proceed, but this was impossible; 
and when he was carried off the field he seemed to forget 
his own sufferings in exultation at beholding the conduct of 
his brave companions. A heavy rain was falling, there was 
no shelter near, and Valverde, whither it was thought proper 
to convey him, was ten miles distant. He would rather 
have had a tent erected over him, but his seivants, hoping 
that he might recover, insisted upon removing him to a 
place where a bed might be procured. The body of General 
Houghton was borne past him on a mule, to be interred at 
Elvas. Upon seeing it. Sir William desired that, if he 
should die, they would bury him on the spot. He lived, 
however, to reach Valverde. and till the following day. 
When his dissolution drew near he desired that his ring 
might be taken to his sister, and that she might be told he 
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had died like a soldier. Six of his own men bore him to 
the grave, and laid him under an olive tree near Valverde. 

This victory enabled Wellington to renew the siege of 
Badajoz, though he scarcely hoped for a favourable result. 
He had neither mortars, siege-train, nor experienced 
engineers ; and the Portuguese artillery he was forced to 
employ was old and ineffective. Picton wittily said that he 
sued Badajoz in formd pauperis. Nine days* fierce can- 
nonading failed to effect a practicable breach ; and the 
garrison successfully repelled the gallant attempts to carry 
by storm the important outwork of San Cristoval. His 
supplies of ammunition failing, and information reaching 
him of the approach of the united armies of Soult and 
Marmont, Wellington raised the siege on the 12th of June, 
and retired to Pontalegre, after losing thirty-four officers 
and 451 rank and file, in killed, wounded, and missing. 

Large reinforcements in the early days of July raised 
the British army to a total of 50,000 men, and its leader 
was enabled to venture on a bolder plan of operations. 
Leaving General Hill, with 10,000 men, to watch the enemy 
in the Alemtejo, he resolved to attempt the surprise of the 
great fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 21st he broke up 
his camp. On the 8th of August he reached the Coa, to 
discover that, only two days before. Marshal Bessiferes had 
thrown into the place two months* provisions. He decided, 
however, upon blockading it, and watching for a favourable 
opportunity of assaulting the fortress, or operating against 
Marshal Marmont's army if he made an effort to relieve 
it. His intention was to keep the French army occupied, 
and deliver a decisive blow when failure of food-supplies 
compelled it to separate. 

His preparations were made with consummate skill, 
and by the end of August he had drawn round Ciudad 
Rodrigo a ring of 44,000 fighting men. The Governor sent 
word to Marmont that he could not hold out longer than a 
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month ; and the marshal, therefore, crossed the Guadarama, 
with 54,000 infantry, and 120 guns, and hastened to its 
relief. The Allied line being too extended, Wellington 
hastened to call in some of his detachments, and in the 
course of this operation, his centre came into collision with 
Marmont's cavalry and artillery at El Bodon, on the 25th 
of September. The sharp but short action that ensued 
resulted in the defeat of the French ; but feeling himself in 
a critical position he retreated to Quinaldo, where, main- 
taining a steady front with his centre alone, he awaited 
the coming up of his flank divisions. Fortunately, Mar- 
mont did not atteu^k ; an error of procedure, which last him 
a splendid opportunity, as Wellington had with him only 
14,000 men to oppose the grand array of 60,000, under the 
French marshal. One of the Spanish guards, surprised 
to see Wellington calmly lying upon the ground in front of 
his troops, exclaimed : — Well, general, you are here with two 
weak divisions, and you seem to be quite at your ease ; it's 
enough to put one in a fever.' ' I have done the best that 
could be done, according to my judgment,' replied Welling- 
ton, 'and hence it is that I don't disturb myself, either 
about the enemy in my front, or what they may say in 
England.' He had carefully studied Marmont's character, 
and was satisfied that his over-caution would prevent him 
from attacking a position which, in appearance, was 
suflBciently formidable. As soon, however, as the Light 
Division arrived, Wellington broke up his camp; and, 
during the night of the 27th fell back between the Coa 
and the sources of the Agueda. Early next morning the 
French marched in pursuit, and at five in the evening 
attacked the post of Aldea da Ponto. Wellington opposed 
them with the fourth division, and drove them off with con- 
siderable slaughter; after which he ordered a couple of 
regiments to recover the village. The collision was violent ; 
but after swaying to-and-f ro for some time, the fight was de- 
termined in favour of the British. At nightfall Wellington 
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evacuated Aldea da Ponto, and retired to the heights o 
Soita in front of the Coa. Marmont, discouraged by th 
resolute and skilful resistance of the British commande] 
abandoned the offensive, and withdrew to the line of tb 
Tagus ; setting Wellington free to put his army int 
cantonments on the banks of the Coa, and resume th 
blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1811, and though it ha 
been illustrated by no splendidly decisive victory, and pn 
sented no distinctly tangible results, it had not been witl 
out substantial gain to the cause of the Allies. Though tl 
British army had at all times been numerically inferior \ 
that of the enemy, it had in every engagement asserted i 
moral superiority, and sustained neither disaster nor di 
grace ; while its leader had employed his limited resouro 
with such energy, and so consummate a knowledge of wa 
as effectually to prevent the French marshals from comple 
ing the subjugation of Spain. His rare and eminei 
qualities as a general had been brilliantly tested, — h 
prudence, his fertility of resource, his moral courage, h 
cool judgment, the firm balance of his intellect, and h 
keenness of prevision. Nor had he been less conspicuous' 
successful as an administrator. Feebly supported by h 
own government, harassed and obstructed by his Allic 
he directed everything, foresaw everything, provided f 
everything, organised everything. To meet the enemy 
the field and beat him was the least of his tasks. H 
greater difficulties lay in the vacillation of his Allies, tl 
incompetency of his lieutenants, and the inadequacy of h 
means. In triumphing over obstacles so formidable, 1 
asserted the vigour of his mind and the strength of h 
character. 

Campaign 0/ 1812 

For three months the British army remained in cantoi 
ments, and made the best use of its leisure to refresh itse 
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physically and mentally. The common soldiers resorted to 
athletic exercises and social entertainments ; the oflBcers, as 
we learn from the lively pages of W. H. Maxwell, engaged 
in fishing and shooting expeditions, and in the evenings 
took part, as audience or actors, in * private theatricals/ 
Wellington, and one or two of his generals, kept packs of 
hounds, which met at regular intervals, these meets being 
attended by large and merry * fields ' of military men and 
civilians, attired in every variety of costume, and mounted 
on (quadrupeds of almost all sorts and sizes. No one rode 
with more daring or enjoyment than the commander-in- 
chief himself. He kept an excellent stud of eight hunters ; 
riding hard, for the sake of the exercise rather than the 
sport, of which he knew little or nothing. Sir George 
Larpent records that Lord Wellington * hunts almost every 
other day, and then makes up for it by great diligence and 
instant decision on the intermediate days. He works until 
about four o clock, and then, for an hour or two, parades, 
with anyone he cares to talk to, up and down the little 
s(iuare of Frenada, amidst all the chattering Portuguese, in 
his grey great-coat.* 

Relaxation he needed, for his energies were exposed to 
a continual strain. There was necessarily much trouble in 
maintaining discipline among an army recruited from the 
very lowest classes of the population. Desertions were 
numerous ; acts of plunder and insubordination of common 
occurrence ; and these were not checked until the chief 
offenders had been weeded out by a series of courts-martial, 
promptly followed by severe punishments. * The wanton 
outrages of our people,' writes the Judge Advocate General, 
* are quite extraordinary. There are four poor fellows to 
be hung this week in the second division ; one for desertion, 
and three for a burglary near Coria, about a week ago.' 
Again : * I tried a man for murdering a poor Spanish girl. 
The prisoner was a German, but he spoke bad French. He 
had a very narrow escape for his life ; I thought it murder, 
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and the Court were long in doubt ; at last they only fon 
him guilty of a most disorderly outrage and killing [wh 
killed] the poor girl, and gave him a thousand lash 
Again : ' The courts will not do their duty ; Lord Wellii 
ton was quite angry. He swore, and said that his wh 
table was covered with details of robbery and mutiny, a 
complaints from all quarters, in all languages, and that 
should be nothing but a general of courts-martial. ] 
has given some broad hints to the courts in general ord€ 
I sent out three new cases yesterday, and have about fifte 
deserters in hand just now — in general, Poles from t 
2nd King's German Legion Light Infantry Battalic 
This regime of firm severity soon had its desired effe 
' The statements of Courts-Martial,' writes Larpent, ' satisf 
me that we are mending, and that we have not tried fii 
cases — hung eight, transported eight or ten, flogged abc 
sixty severely, and broke several officers — ^for nothing/ 

At length the time came for Wellington to take t 
field. In order to engage Soult's attention he ordered 
division to lay siege to Tarifa, and Lord Hill, "with 10,0 
men, to threaten the road to Seville. He then crossed t 
Agucda, and on January 7, 1812, re-invested Ciudu 
Rodrigo. His siege artillery was confessedly inadequal 
but Wellington relied on the incomparable intrepidity 
his men, rather than on his four-and-twenty 38-pounde 
and designed to order an assault as soon as a breach h 
been effected. It was on the 19th that two points W€ 
declared to be practicable; and sitting on the entrenc 
ment of a field-work, with shot and shell playing aroui 
him, the Allied commander wrote out his final instructioi 
They contained the words : ' Ciudad Rodrigo must 
stormed this evening.' ' We will do it,* was the curt coi 
ment offered by his soldiers. At seven in the evening, ti 
columns, under Picton and Crawford, were sent forwar 
while Pack's Portuguese brigade, as a diversion, made 
false attack on the other side of the river. Fighting begi 
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on the right, and quickly spread along the whole line. The 
space between the army and the ditch swarmed with red- 
coats, advancing under a storm of grape shot from the 
batteries. Picton*s fighting men, with cheerful alacrity, 
descended into the ditch with ladders, or leapt down upon 
bags of hay, which had reduced its depth to about eight 
feet. Securing the fausse braie, they mounted the great 
breach, while shells burst around them, and cannon-balls 
tore wide gaps in their ranks, and sharp cries arose from the 
discomfited French, who were driven behind the entrench- 
ments. Promptly rallying, however, and supported by a 
rapid fire of musketry from the houses, they strove hard to 
stand their ground. In spite of heroic efforts, the British 
could not advance. Men and officers fell thickly, and, fall- 
ing, blocked up the passage, which a couple of guns that 
flanked the top of the breach a few yards distant swept 
with grape. The storming-party of Crawford's column, 
meanwhile, having to cover three hundred yards of ground, 
waited not for the hay-bags, but ran rapidly to the crest 
of the glacis, jumped down the scarp, a depth of eleven 
feet, and escaladed the fausae braie, defiant of grape and 
musketry. Dark and intricate was the bottom of the 
ditch — planted with sharp spikes, and strewn with live 
shells, — and the forlorn hope inclined too much to the left ; 
but the storming party rushed straight at the breach, like 
a tiger at its prey, and, joined by the forlorn hope, gained 
two-thirds of the steep ascent. Here, for a moment, the 
wrathful fire of the enemy was too much for them .... 
their leader, Major Napier, had his arm shattered by a 
grape shot .... but he called on his men to trust to their 
bayonets, and all the officers simultaneously leaping to the 
front, the charge was renewed with a great shout, and the 
breach carried. Up came the supporting regiments, and 
one wheeling to the left, the other to the right, the French 
gave way in disorder. During this struggle, which lasted 
but a few minutes, the fighting at the other breach had 
VOL I X 
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been obstinately pressed ; but tbe 43rd, and the stormers 
the Light Division, facing down on the right flank of t 
French, the latter gave way in a panic, and after explodi: 
their mines, abandoned the defence. 

' The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo,' says Colonel Jom 
' deserves to take rank among the most brilliant exploits 
the English army, because it offers, so to speak, the on 
well-authenticated example of a breach retrenched, az 
well supplied with men, being carried by an effort of co 
but determined courage against a brave and skilful enem^ 
It is deeply to be regretted that the glory of this achiev 
ment was tarnished by the terrible excesses in which tl 
victorious soldiery indulged, outraging the friendly inhal 
tants, plundering the houses, and setting fire to the to^ 
in several places. Some stern examples were found nece 
sary before this criminal work could be stayed. 

In the fierce half -hour of the assault, 300 French wei 
slain and 1500 made prisoners, and besides immense stor 
of ammunition, 150 guns, including Marmont's batterir 
train, were captured in the town. The loss of the Alii 
during the siege, amounted to 226 killed and 1084 wounde 
one half of whom were killed or wounded at the breachc 
Generals Crawford and Mackinnon were among the slain. 

For this success, Wellington was rewarded with a 
Earldom, and a pension of £2000. The Spanish Cort< 
created him Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the Portuguej 
Regency made him Marquis of Torres Vedras. 

Wellington's efibrts were next directed against Badajo 
for the siege of which he had secretly made long prepari 
tions, collecting a great store of mat^rid, and a batterin 
train of seventy-eight pieces. In spite of the impediment 
ofiered by ' the perversions of coadjutors and the errors < 
subordinates,' he was ready to invest the town early in Marcl 
and at the same time, to guard against the approach of eithc 
of Marmont's or Soult's forces. For this latter purpose 
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<jraham and Hill were detached with 30,000 men. A body of 
25,000 Spaniards and Portuguese was posted so as to cover 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, and operate in Marmont's rear. 
With the remainder of his army, about 21,000 men, he 
laid siege to Badajoz on the 16th, placing the 3rd, 4th, and 
Light Divisions on the left bank, and a Portuguese brigade 
•on the right bank, of the Quadiana. 

Badajoz is situated on the left or southern bank of the 
Guadiana, communicating with the northern by a bridge 
situated near the west end of the town ; it was surrounded, 
in 1812, by ramparts of great strength, armed with power- 
ful artillery. It was well supplied with provisions, and 
garrisoned by 5000 picked soldiers, under General Philippon, 
an able and ingenious oflBcer. Against this formidable 
stronghold, Wellington brought to bear his guns and the 
brave hearts of his veterans. He was, indeed, better 
-equipped than on former occasions ; but some of his guns 
were of Russian make, and their bore did not correspond 
to the English shot. He had no mines, nor had any officer 
or soldier seen mining operations performed ; and his 
sappers were comparatively inexperienced. The siege was 
prosecuted, however, with unremitting energy, and day by 
day the approaches made a gradual advance. The outlying 
fort of the Picurina was carried on the 25th. The assault 
on the town itself took place on the night of 6th of April, 
18,000 men being engaged in it, and the annals of war con- 
tain scarcely a bloodier or more terrible chapter. 

* The night was dry but clouded,' says Napier ; ' the air 
thick with watery exhalations from the rivers, the ramparts 
And the trenches unusually still ; yet a low murmur per- 
vaded the latter, and in the former lights were seen to flit 
here and there, while the deep voices of the sentinels at 
times proclaimed that all was well in Badajoz. The French, 
confiding in Philippon's direful skill, watched, from their 
lofty station, the approach of enemies whom they had twice 
before baffled, and now hoped to drive a third time blasted 
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and ruined from the walls ; the Sritish^ standing in <J« 
columns, were as eager to meet that fiery destruction as flu 
others were to pour it down ; and both w^ere ah'ke tem'bfc 
for their strength, their discipline, and the passions 
awakened in their resolute hearts. 

' Former failures there were to avenge, and on either 
side such leaders as left no excuse for weakness in the hour 
of trial ; and the possession of Badajoz Tras become a point 
of honour, personal with the soldiers of each nation. Bai 
the strong desire for glory was, in the British, dashed with a 
hatred of the citizens on an old grudge, and recent toil and 
hardship, with much spilling of blood, had made many in- 
credibly savage, for these things render the noble-minded 
indeed averse to cruelty, but harden the vulgar spirit 
Numbers, also, like Caesar's centurion who could not foi^t 
the plunder of Avaricum, were heated with the recoUecticm 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and thirsted for spoil. Thus every spirit 
found cause of excitement ; the wondrous power of discipline 
bound the whole together as with a band of iron, and, in 
the pride of arms, none doubted their might to bear down 
any obstacle that man could oppose to their fury.' 

The assault began about half-past nine, and was con- 
tinued for nearly three hours, when it prevailed against a 
most gallant and obstinate resistance. Over the horrors 
which were perpetrated in the captured city for the next two 
days and nights, the sad historian drops the veil of silence. 
They irretrievably tarnished the fame which the British 
soldiery had won by their unexampled prowess. The worst 
passions of human nature were let loose — lust, intemperance, 
cruelty, murder ; and deeds were done which we dare not 
record. The remonstrances of their officers were defied by 
the intoxicated troops, and Wellington himself was menaced 
by their bayonets when he would have entered the town to 
restore decency and order. The terrible saturnalia were 
terminated at length by bringing up fresh troops from the 
army of observation. 
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It is a question with military critics whether Wellington 
was justified in thus laying siege to a strongly fortified city 
with, so to speak, the bayonet. Sir William Napier warmly 
defends his great general's action. Badajoz, he argues, was, 
from its position, the key to all ofiensive operations by the 
Allies, and to take it was an indispensable preliminary. 
But how was it to be taken ? There was no time for regular 
precedure ; to strike irregularly was Wellington's only 
resource; to strike without regard to rules, trusting to 
the courage of his men and to fortune to bear him through 
the trial triumphant. His trust was not misplaced ; but he 
secured victory at a frightful cost. Colonel Jones calculates 
the British loss at seventy-two officers and 963 men killed, 
306 officers and 3483 men wounded ; of whom no fewer 
than forty-nine officers and 744 soldiers were killed, and 
258 officers and 2600 were wounded in the assault. No 
wonder that Wellington, when the slaughter of the night 
was reported to him, failed to preserve his usual composure, 
iind gave way to a passionate burst of grief for the loss of 
his gallant soldiers. 

Though deeply mortified by the capture of Badajoz, 
Soult showed no inclination to accept battle from Welling- 
ton. Demoralisation had weakened his ranks ; and as a 
proof of the discontent and suUenness of his soldiers we are 
told that on a chapel wall was discovered, scratched with 
charcoal in rude letters, the caustic comment — ' La guerre en 
Espagne est la foHune dea giniraux, V ennui des offiders^ 
^t le tambeau des soldats/* He withdrew, therefore, 
across the Sierra Mouna. Marmont continued to hover about 
Salamanca and the Spanish frontier, ravaging Beira with 
merciless cruelty. In this direction the British commander 
accordingly extended his operations; surprising Almaraz, 
so as to obtain the command of the Tagus, and prevent 
Soult from reinforcing, or effecting a junction with, his 
brother marshal. This important movement was success- 
fully accomplished by General Hill (May 19) ; and a month 
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later, all his preparations being completed, Wellington 
passed the Tormes, and entered the town of Salamanca 
amidst the loud welcomes of its inhabitants. The forts bv 
which the town was defended he immediately besieged 
Marmont calculated that they would detain Wellington 
fifteen days ; they were captured on the fifth day (June 
29) ; and when the French marshal advanced to their 
relief, he learned that the British colours were flying on 
their walls. 

Early in July, Marmont posted himself on the north 
bank of the Douro, while the British army occupied the 
southern. A halcyon interval broke in upon the stress of 
warfare. The soldiers of the two armies bathed together 
in the cool clear stream, which is fed by the snows of the 
Sierra; and exchanged little courtesies as comrades in 
arms rather than as foes. Reinforced by a division under 
General Bonnet, the marshal crossed the Douro on the 
16th, and Wellington concentrated his forces on the Guarina 
By various skilful manoeuvres, which occupied the next 
three days, Marmont established his connection with 
King Joseph's army, which was marching from Madrid to 
his assistance. On the 20th he crossed the Guarina, and 
advanced towards the Tormes, closely followed by Wellinf^- 
ton. For two or three days, the opposing armies actually 
inarched upon parallel lines, within half cannon shot of each 
other, while their leaders watched cautiously for an openincr 
to attack. 

On the 21st, Marmont crossed the Tormes, and moving 
up the valley of the Machecharo, encamped on the skirts 
of a forest. In the evening Wellington also crossed the 
Tormes at Salamanca, and took up a position with his left 
wing resting on the southern bank of the river, and his right 
on one of the two hills called the Arapiles. At midnight his 
scouts informed him that on the following day, or the day 
after, the cavalry and horse artillery of the army of the 
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north would join Marmont; and he immediately decided to 
retire upon Ciudad Rod rigo, unless the enemy attacked him 
or afforded him an opportunity of acting upon the offensive. 

Battle of Salamanca, July 22 

The morning sky, on the 22nd of July, was heavy with 
clouds ; but these soon passed away, and a hot sun shone 
down on the hostile array of the armies of France and Eng- 
land. Marmont began with a vigorous cannonading, under 
cover of which he pushed forward one of his divisions and 
seized the more distant Arapiles, where a battery was 
established, commanding the Ciudad Rodrigo road. About 
two in the afternoon, he extended his left, with the view of 
seizing the height of Miranda, turning the right of the 
British, and cutting them off from Ciudad Rodrigo. In 
effecting this manoeuvre, his left got entirely separated from 
his centre — a flagrant fault, which Wellington fixed with 
the stroke of a thunderbolt. He was at dinner, it is said, 
when he received information of the movement, which was 
carried out under heavy cannonading, and accompanied with 
skirmishers in the front and on each flank, together with a 
fine force of cavalry. * He ran in such haste,' says Southey, 
* as to overturn the table, exclaiming that Marmont's good 
genius had forsaken him ; in an instant was on horseback, 
and issuins: his orders for attack. ' . . . ' A few orders 
issued from his lips, like the incantations of a wizard, and 
suddenly the dark mass of troops which covered the English 
Arapiles was seemingly possessed by some mighty spirit ; 
and, rushing violently down the interior slope of the moun- 
tain, entered the great basin amidst a storm of bullets, which 
seemed to shear away the whole surface of the earth over 
which the soldiers moved.' * 

While the French strove earnestly to seize the village of 



* Napier v, 167. See also Jones ii, 106 ; Brailmont ii, 33 ; and Despatchei, 
ix, 299, 300. 
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Arapiles, a point almost midway between the two armies, 
Wellington formed his first and light divisions on the left, 
Major-General Fakenham's, with some hundreds of sabres, 
on the right, and, in the centre, Cole's and Lieith's divisions, 
with Clinton's and Hope's, and a body of Spaniards, to 
support them. This array completed, Pakenham swept at a 
rapid rate across the French left, and fell upon it just as its 
van battalions emerged upon an open isolated hilL The 
collision was tremendous. The British columns formed into 
line as they advanced, and in the teeth of a storm of grape, 
with which the French marshal vainly sought to stay their 
impetuosity, broke through the dismayed ranks like a 
hurricane through a forest of oaks, and drove them back in 
dire confusion upon the regiments hurrying to their 
assistance. Onward steadily pressed Pakenhana's warriors, 
fiercely fighting for every foot of ground, while their horse- 
men rode in upon the shattered infantry, and sabred them 
almost at will. 

Meanwhile, the remainder of the first line, with the 
cavalry, had engaged the French centre, while Pack's Por- 
tuguese brigade advanced to seize the further Arapile. 
Marmont, surprised by his antagonist's brilliant strategy, 
had tiespatched messenger after messenger to hurry up his 
reserve divisions, in the vain hope of saving the battle by 
an attack on the British left. But his heart ^Rve wblj 
when he observed the victorious progress of Pakenham, and 
saw that his own left was fatally cut off from his centre. He 
rode in hot haste towards the scene of danger, but was flung 
to the ground by an exploding shell, with his arm broken 
and two deep wounds in his side. This mishap largely in- 
creased the confusion of the French ; and it was some time 
before General Bonnet, who succeeded to the command 
could acquire any control over the battle. He, too, was 
soon disabled ; and the responsibility then devolved upon 
General Clausel; but the battle was lost, and no resource 
was left to the new chief but to order a general retreat. 



i 
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For Pakenham, continuing his success, outflanked the 
French whenever they rallied to make a stand, drove them 
from height to height, and captured upwards of 3000 
prisoners. The fifth division, after having been exposed 
for an hour to a terrible cannonade, received the order to 
advance with such alacrity that, though the distance before 
them was fully a mile, they accomplished it at a run, never 
pausing to fire a shot until they had gained the high ground 
of the French position. Before they closed, a whirlwind of 
dust rose between them and Pakenham's victorious division 
on the left ; and out of it, like lightning out of a cloud, 
broke Le Marchant s heavy horsemen, flanked by Anson's 
light cavalry, riding, rough shod, over 1200 French infantry, 
as if they had been the stubble of a harvest-field. ' Bewil- 
dered and blinded, the French cast away their arms, and ran 
through the openings of the British squadrons, stooping and 
demanding quarter ; while the dragoons — big men on big 
horses — rode onward, smiting with their long, glittering 
swords in uncontrollable power, and the third division 
followed at speed, shouting as the French ranks fell in suc- 
cession before this dreadful charge. Nor were these valiant 
swordsmen yet exhausted. Their own general, Le Marchant, 
and many officers had fallen, but Cotton and all his staff 
were at their head, and with ranks confused, and blended 
together in one mass, still galloping forward, they sustained 
from a fresh column an irregular stream of fire, which 
emptied a hundred saddles ; yet, with fine courage and 
downright force, the survivors broke through this, the third 
and strongest body of men that had encountered them, and 
Lord Edward Somerset, continuing his course at the head 
of one squadron, with a happy perseverance, captured five 
guns.* 

This con(]uering charge, or series of charges, had occupied 
forty minutes. Elsewhere, this period had been spent in 
not less fierce, but more dubious fighting. For Cole's 
division, having passed the village of Arapiles, undeterred 
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by a roaring cannonade, and forced Bonnet's troops back 
upon the shattered French left, Pack and his Portuguese 
made an attack, as directed, upon the French Arapile. The 
strength of the position, however, defied their sternest 
efforts ; and while they struggled up the rocky steep, the 
French reserves leaped forward upon their front and left, 
and enveloping them in a sheet of fire, swept them, all but 
the dead and wounded, to the bottom. Observing this 
smart check, Clausel suspended his movement of retreat, 
and resolved on an effort to restore the battle. Gathering 
up some of his brigades, he threw them against the left 
flank of the fourth division, while Generals Foy and 
Brennier assailed the 4th and the first line of the 5th 
in front. Out-flanked, and pressed by superior numbers, 
the British lost ground ; and in the valley between the two 
armies the fight once more raged and swelled with all its 
old fury. Both Generals Leith and Cole were severely 
wounded ; and the issue of the struggle being su.spended 
until Beresford brought up a Portuguese reserve, and 
checked the French advance long enough to allow Welling- 
ton to hasten up from the second line, his sixth division. 
The charge of those heroic fighting-men was irresistible; 
the French yielded up the Arapiles, and desisted from their 
attack oil the centre. Clausel called up Foy*s and Maucune's 
corps to cover their retreat, and then posted himself 
strongly upon the crest of the hills, which commanded the 
fords and the road to Alba de Tormes, aflording a shelter to 
his broken and disordered battalions. 

We come to the last stage of the battle. 

While the third, fifth, and sixth divisions continued to 
press upon the beaten sections of ClauseFs divided army, 
Wellington ordered the Light Division, formed in two lines, 
and flanked by cavalry, to crush Foy ; supporting them 
by the first division in columns, and on the right, by a 
couple of brigades, which he had drawn from his fourth 
division. The seventh division and the Spaniards followed 
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in reserve. The Light Division, with a cool fortitude, 
worthy of its brilliant reputation, advanced for three miles 
under Foy*s musketry, without firing a shot, except by its 
skirmishers, yet losing but few men, the French being baffled 
in their aim by the uncertain twilight, and by * the even 
order and rapid gliding' of the compact lines. Foy did 
not abide the shock ; but as the night deepened, increased 
his fire of musketry, threw forward his cavalry, and then 
swiftly retired his men into the dense forest on his left. 

Maucune's corps, meanwhile, had gallantly held their 
ground, knowing that upon them depended the extrication 
of the army from the ruin in which it was involved. Ob- 
serving their heroic composure, Pakenham would have had 
Clinton, who was immediately in the front, delay his charge 
until the third division had turned their left. Through a 
mistake, however, Clintons infantry was hurried up a 
rocky height in line, under fearful volleys from Maucune's 
batteries. From below, in the night-darkness, it was pos- 
sible to judge from the firing on both sides of the various 
fortunes of the conflict. The British line of flame some- 
times advanced with an even front, sometimes 'pricked 
forth in spear heads,* — now it receded in ebbing and 
surging waves, and again sprang upwards in one vast 
pyramid, the apex of which often approached yet never 
gained the actual summit of the mountain ; ' while all 
along the brow of the hill rapidly rolled the French fire, 
with unchanging fulness, and with what fatal effect the 
* dark gaps ' and the various shapes of the opposed lines 
showed only too plainly. But Pakenham having turned 
his left, and Foy withdrawn into the forest, Maucune no 
longer had anything to gain by holding this position, and 
silently retired. 

The right wing, weary with long fighting, refrained 
from pursuit ; the left, after driving the enemy before them 
in a confused and disorderly mass, halted at the fords. The 
battle was over, the victory won. 
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From three in the afternoon until ten at night the actioi 
had been prolonged, under the eyes of the inhabitants of 
Salamanca, for the ground rising in a succession of heighti 
like so many terraces, or like the tiers of an amphithreatre. 
it was visible from the city. It cost the AUies a heavy 
price. Of the British 686 were killed, 4270 wounded. 256 
missing; of the Portuguese, 304 killed, 1552 wounded, Iffi 
missing ; of the Spanish, 2 killed, 4 wounded . ... in ill, 
7264. But the loss of the French was tremendous; the 
killed and wounded must have exceeded 12,000, and tiie 
number of prisoners was not less than 7000, besides one 
general and 136 officers. There were three general officen 
killed and four wounded. Eleven pieces of cannon, di 
standards, and two eagles fell into the hands of the British. 

* The battle of the Arapiles,' remarks a French writer, 

* settled the question of the occupation of Spain/ Well- 
ington described it pithily : — ' We fell upon Marmont,' he 
says, ' turning his left flank ; and I never saw an armj 
receive such a beating.' 

Wellington reached Segovia on the 6th of August, and 
thence pushed on to Madrid. King Joseph Bonaparte evacu- 
ated the capital at six o'clock on the morning of the 12th, 
at noon the British commander-in-chief entered its gates, 
and was received with the most passionate enthusiasm^ with 

* the electric shock of a nation s gratitude.' The streets 
were hung with velvets, gay carpets, and embroidered 
cloths ; the balconies festooned with richly coloured silks ; 
the doors adorned with wreaths and garlands of flowers; 
while with shouts and tears, and other signs of excited feel- 
ing, men and women gathered round the battle-worn British 
soldiers, embraced the knees of those on horseback, and 
gave themselves up, in the emotional fashion of a Southern 
people, to the wildest demonstrations of joy. 

For three weeks the army rested and made merry On 
the 1st of September it again set in motion, and on the 6th 
Wellington crossed the Douro, with the view of intercepting 
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Clausel, who had rallied a force of 22,000 men and fifty- 
six guns. But through the incompetency of the Spanish 
generals Clausel was suffered to retire upon Burgos in good 
order. Early in the morning of the 18th he quitted Burgos, 
which the Allies entered on the same day. The castle, how- 
ever, was still in the possession of a French garrison, 3000 
strong, under General Dubreton. An assault was made on 
the 19th, which carried the outer works, but the castle 
itself, which was of immense strength, defied all the efforts 
of the besiegers, though they delivered four successive 
attacks (September 22, 28, and October 2 and 28), with 
brilliant valour. Finally, the advance of the French, under 
King Joseph and Marshal Soult, compelled Wellington 
to abandon a siege which, with his inadequate means, — for 
he had no siege artillery, and had left two divisions of his 
army to hold Madrid — ^he ought not to have undertaken. 
During the night of the 21st, with equal skill and boldness, 
he carried his army under the walls of the castle and over 
its bridge, which was completely commanded by Dubreton's 
artillery. The wheels of the guns were muffled in straw, 
and the men marched in the strictest silence, accomplishing 
a considerable portion of the distance unobserved. But a 
party of guerilla cavalry, impatient of the restraint of dis- 
cipline, spurred their horses, whose clattering hoofs alarmed 
the garrison, and straightway a heavy fire opened on the 
bridge. The first discharge told fatally ; but the gunners 
immediately afterwards lost the range and direction, and 
the passage of the bridge was accomplished without further 
loss. Wellington thus gained a march on the French, who 
did not overtake him in force until noon on the 23rd. 
Some smart skirmishes then took place between the British 
rear and the French vanguard ; but on the 29th Wellington 
crossed the Douro, and, encamping at Tordesillas, rested his 
men there until the 6th of November. On the 8th he took 
up a position at San Cristoval, in front of Salamanca, thuM 
concluding a retreat of 150 miles, accomplished in th(5 face 
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of a largely superior force, with the order and deliberation 
of an ordinary march, and with no greater loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners than 850 men. 

Having effected a junction with the Madrid divisions 
under Sir Rowland Hill, Wellington found himself at the 
head of 48,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry ; while, on the 
other hand, the French had been raised to a strength of 
80,000 infantry, and 13,000 cavalry. With such an in- 
equality of force, no attack could be hazarded, es{>ecial]y as 
the British were spent with the fatigue of a long and ardn- 
ous campaign, and had deteriorated in viorcde and discipline 
during their retreat. Therefore, as his communications 
with Ciudad Rodrigo were threatened, Wellington resolved 
on retiring into Portugal. He broke up his camp on the 
15th, and, on the 18th, entered Ciudad Rodrigo; after 
which, as soon it was ascertained that the French had with- 
drawn from the Tormes, the troops went into winter can- 
tonments, extending from Lamego to Bejar. 

Of the campaign of 1812, it may be said, in general 
terms, that, on the whole, it was auspicious for the Spanish 
cause, though adverse and unfortunate circumstances marked 
its later stages. Napier considers it as probably Wellington's 
* finest illustration of the art of war.* He had compelled the 
French to evacuate Andalusia; had recovered two important 
fortresses ; and, by the great victory of Salamanca, had 
dealt a blow at the prestige of the Imperial army which re- 
sounded throughout Europe. 

It cannot be said that Wellington excelled in the con- 
duct of siege operations. He was no proficient in engineer- 
ing science, and had formed a depreciatory estimate of its 
value. As we have already said, he placed too much reli- 
ance on the tenacious courage of the British soldier — stormed 
great fortresses with the bayonet — and hence in all his 
sieges, we have to record and regret an excessive expendi- 
ture of precious life. 
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Campaign of 1813 

During the winter Wellington was actively engaged in 
restoring the discipline and organisation of his army, and in 
collecting supplies of ordnance and ammunition. The 
British Government, encouraged by the disastrous termina- 
tion of Napoleon s Russian expedition, passed large rein- 
forcements into Portugal, more particularly of cavalry, 
which was brought up to a strength of nineteen regiments. 
The Portuguese battalions were recruited ; the hospitals 
and ambulances were greatly improved ; a new pontoon- 
train was introduced ; while a well-equipped commissariat, 
with ample means of transport, eflBciently provided for the 
supplies of the finest army, numbering nearly 96,000 men 
of all arms,* which had ever taken the field under the com- 
mand of a British general. 

At the beginning of 1813, the French had probably 
130,000 men in Spain ; but these were mostly new recruits, 
the product of the latest conscription, for their best regi- 
ments, and Soult, their ablest general, had been called to the 
field of war in Germany, where Napoleon was struggling 
with desperate effort against the combined forces of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. Madrid and Toledo were occupied by 
the armies of the centre and South, whose corps were dis- 
tributed in cantonments over the central provinces. The 
head-quarters of the so-called army of Portugal were at 
Yalladolid ; the line of the Douro was closely watched ; 
Marshal Suchet held command in Valencia and Catalonia ; 
and a part of the Army of the North was quartered in 
Biscay and Aragon. 

It is important to remember that the final success of 
Wellington in the Peninsula was intimately connected with 
the collapse of Napoleon's invasion of Russia. Had the 
Emperor returned from Moscow victorious, he would have 

* British, 48,000 ; Portuguese, 28,000 ; Galiciani, 18,000, 
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pressed such legions into Spcdn that the war might have been 
protracted there for years, until the resources of Elnglond 
were exhausted. On the other hand, Wellington's victories in 
the Peninsula contributed in no small degree to the oltimaie 
ruin of the French Empire, not only by the drain lus 
successful campaigns made upon the Imperial resources in 
men and money, not only by the occupation they gave to 
its ablest generals, but by the shock they inflicted upon the 
prestige of the French army, and ,the encouragement they 
gave to the nations of Europe to enter upon an organised 
resistance. Salamanca was, perhaps, as fatal a blow to the 
Empire as Borodino or Moscow. 

The campaign of 1813 opened, therefore, under the 
happiest auspices. The French, by abfimdoning Madrid and 
taking up the line of the Douro, openly acknowledged that 
thenceforward they must act on the defensive. The British 
troops and their Allies were animated with the confidence 
of victory ; for they knew that they had no longer to 
contend with an overwhelming preponderance of force, and 
their leader had taught them how to conquer. He, on his 
part, never shaken from his moral and intellectual composure 
in the darkest hour, was not presumptuously elate now that 
the horizon brightened with splendid promise ; but he felt 
more secure in himself and his soldiers, and more at 
ease in the disposal of his resources. The plan of campaign 
which he had conceived was marked with all the character- 
istics of a master-mind. His main purpose was to drive the 
enemy back upon a point where their defeat would loosen 
their hold of every part of the country. He desired, there- 
fore, to cross the Douro in several detachments with all 
possible secrecy, to ascend the right bank of the river 
towards Zamora, and then, crossing the Esla, to gather up 
the Galician contingent, while the remainder of the army, 
advancing from the Agueda, forced the passage of the 
Tormes. This combination of movements successfully 
effected, the Allied front would be changed to the right, the 
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Douro and the Pisuerga would be turned, and the enemy 
driven confusedly over the Carrion. Wellington would be 
free to strike when and where he would; nothing could 
prevent him from advancing successfully into Biscay, 
where the French were already menaced by a formidable 
insurrection. 

On the 22nd of May Wellington moved towards the 
Tonnes, and on the 26th his columns reached the river 
bank. Crossing in admirable order, at the ford in front of 
Salamanca, they were next directed upon the Douro (May 
31st), and by the 3rd of June were all successfully con- 
centrated at Toro, on the right bank of that river. * High 
in heart and strong of hand Wellington's veterans marched 
to the encounter ; the glories of twelve victories played 
about their bayonets ; and he, the leader, so proud and con- 
fident that, in passing the stream which marks the frontier 
of Spain, he rose in his stirrups, and waving his hand, cried 
out, * " Farewell, Portugal ! " ' 

On obtaining information of the Allied advance. King 
Joseph Bonaparte hastened to abandon Madrid and assemble 
his forces behind the Pisuerga; and on the day that the 
Allies drew together at Toro, he crossed the river at the 
Puento de Douro. There he was able to cover the main 
road to the north, along which some excellent defensive 
positions were available, and where some small depots had 
been established ; where, moreover, he had the support of 
the castle of Burgos, the fortifications of which had been 
strengthened and enlarged since the siege. But he was 
soon driven from this ground by Wellington's skilful 
manoeuvres to the left ; and abandoning Valladolid he fell 
back behind the Carrion. On the 7th, Wellington pushed 
his army across that river at Paloncia, and King Joseph 
then retreated behind the Hounaja. The 8th 9th and 10th 
were occupied by Wellington in passing the Pisuerga, and 
pushing forward his advanced guard. On the l-2th, with 
his right wing he compelled a French corps to abandon the 
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heights which dominated Burgos, and afterwards to aban- 
don that city, and retreat to Miranda. Thus a saccessioo 
of masterly movements, almost without firing a shot, obliged 
the French to give up more than 150 miles of country, and 
to put the formidable barrier of the Ebro between them- 
selves and the British. 

Battle of Vittoria, June 21 

The first stage of the campaign had been entirely sac- 
cessful: In the second Wellington proposed to attads: the 
French before they could bring up reinforcements from 
Biscay and Aragon, or secure their fortresses and depots in 
the northern provinces. This was a daring and even 
hazardous plan ; for the country to be traversed vras rocky 
and mountainous, with no roads suitable for the facile 
movement of artillery, while the passage of a strong and 
rapid river like the Ebro in the face of a powerful army 
was a military enterprise of no ordinary danger. But 
having discovered some routes for his guns, which would 
be practicable if not interrupted by the enemy, Wellington 
turned swiftly to his left, and on the 14th and 15th carried 
his army over the river by the three bridges of St Martin, 
Rocamonde, and Puento de Arenas. The eflect of this fine 
operation was to place the Allied army between the sources 
of the Ebro and the Reynosa heights, absolutely excluding 
the French from access to the sea-coast. ' All the ports, 
except Santander and Bilbao, they immediately evacuated ; 
Santona was invested by [the Spanish generals] Mendi- 
zabal, Portier, Barcona, and Compillo ; and the EInglish 
vessels entered Santander, where a dep6t and hospital- 
station were established, because the royal road from 
thence through Reynosa to Burgos furnished a free com- 
munication with the army. This single blow severed the 
connection of the English force with Portugal That 
country was cast ofi" by the army as a heavy tender is cast 
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from its towing-rope, and all the British establishments 
were broken up and transferred by sea to the coast of 
Biscay/ * 

Resolving to advance, turn '^King Joseph's right, and 
interpose between him and his main line of communication 
with France, Wellington swung his left wing round, and 
leaving his stores and supplies at Medina de Pomar, in 
charge of the sixth division, he led his exultant soldiery 
through the valleys and defiles that open on the great 
Bilbao road. Their march was rapid and continuous ; no 
rest was allowed, no difficulty or impediment recognised ; 
the want of roads for the artillery was disregarded ; where 
horses could not draw the guns, men hauled them, or when* 
this was impracticable, they were lowered or lifted up with 
ropes ; all worked cheerily and with a will ; and after six 
days of incessant labour, the army emerged from the rugged 
passes of the mountains and debouched upon the broad and 
fertile plain of Vittoria (June 21). It was massed into three 
corps : the right, under Sir Rowland Hill, consisting of a 
British and Spanish division (Sir W. Stewart's), the CJondc? 
de Amarante's Portuguese division, and General Moreles's 
Spanish division ; the centre, in two columns, was composed 
of Cole's, Allan's, Lord Dalhousie's, and Sir Thomas Picton's 
divisions ; the left wing, under Sir Thomas Grahame, com- 
prised his own and General Oswald's divisions, two brigades 
of infantry, two of cavalry, and Lonja's division of 
Spaniards. The bulk of the cavalry was held in reserve. 

Upon this plain of Vittoria, which measures eight miles 
in length by ten miles in breadth. King Joseph had assem- 
bled all the troops at his disposal, with his baggage, stores, 
and parks of artillery, in order to cover his communications 
in one direction with Madrid, and in the other with France. 
His centre occupied a range of hills on the left bank of 
the river Zadorra, which runs to the southward in front of 

• Napier, v. 541, 542. 
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Vittoria. His left stretched far back behind the river to a 
village called Qomecha, where the mass of the cavalry aad 
the King's Guards formed a reserve ; while the right wing 
was posted on some heights in advance of the 2^orra, 
above the Albechuco, to command its passage. Fifty pieces^ 
of artillery in the front swept the bridges across the river. 
To sum up, the French position embraced an extent of 
eight miles, and covered the three great communications 
which, from Logrono, Madrid, and Bilbao, converged upon 
Vittoria ; the whole being a protection to the main road to 
Bayonne, which, for some distance after quitting Vittoria, 
runs almost parallel to the Zadorra. * Upon this road,' says 
an eye-witness, * were observed immense convoys moving 
towards France, and the town was crowded with others 
waiting their turn to depart/ Carriages, carts, and waggons 
were loaded with plunder, while a long train of partisans 
and French officials, with their wives and families, 
mistresses and servants, perceiving that the deliverance of 
Spain would speedily be accomplished, hastened to flee from 
the wrath to come. 

The two armies at Vittoria were of about equal strength. 
Wellington had with him 60,000 Anglo-Portuguese bayonets 
and sabres, with 90 guns, besides a body of 20,000 Spanish 
auxiliaries. King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan had about 
70,000 to 75,000 men, but more guns, and these guns of 
heavier calibre, than the British. 

After carefully reconnoitring the French position, 
Wellington resolved to deliver his most effective blows at 
their centre, so as to separate it from the two wings. Sir 
Rowland Hill was ordered, therefore, to occupy the left, 
and Sir Thomas Graham the right ; while as soon as either 
corps had established itself on the left bank of the Zadorra, 
the centre was to advance in full force, and, the whole com- 
bining, to make a simultaneous attack in front and flank. 
Thus the enemy would be compelled to abandon Vittoria 
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and their convoys, or, if they attempted their preservation, 
would incur the risk of total ruin. 

At daybreak, on the 21st of June, the right wing moved 
forward as directed, and on the heights above Puebla came 
in contact with the enemy, who, after a sharp struggle, 
were driven back at the bayonet point. Posting the 
Spaniards on the ground they had won. Sir Rowland crossed 
the Zadorra, and rapidly clearing a rugged valley two 
miles in length, carried the village of Sutijana on the 
French left. It was impossible for the enemy to give up a 
position of so much importance without further contention, 
and drawing a considerable force from their centre, they 
again and again attempted to retake it ; but always without 
success. While this dispute was being prolonged, Sir 
Thomas Picton, with * the fighting Third,' threatened their 
left centre, and compelled them to retire their advanced 
posts upon the Zadorra : after which, about ten o'clock. Sir 
Thomas threw his men across, followed by Lord Dalhousie s, 
Sir Lowry Cole's, and Baron Alten's divisions ; so that, all 
along the river-bank rolled a steady and continuous wave 
of fire. 

The French guns on the heights, plunging a storm of 
heavy shot into the masses of the British soldiery, inflicted 
such serious loss that Wellington halted his men, and 
directed a couple of brigades of artillery to silence their 
destructive fire. At Sutijana the vehemence of the battle 
had in no wise diminished ; but some battalions detached 
by Sir Rowland Hill along a mountain-ridge having turned 
the left flank just as Sir Thomas Picton's men appeared in 
their front, they abandoned their effbrts against the village, 
and Sir Rowland was set free to resume the ofiensive. 

By this time Wellington s centre had formed on the left 
bank of the Zadorra. It advanced with serene composure 
against the heights occupied by the French centre, which, 
covered by their artillery, fell back slowly upon Vittoria, 
but still kept hold on the village of Artz, which straggles 
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along the main-road. Picton's grim veterans dashed into 
the village amid an awful clash and clang of musketry and 
artillery ; in an instant three guns were taken. Reinforce- 
ments came up for the French, and the deadly debate waxed 
ever more vehement and impetuous, with loud shouts and 
harsh cries of battle from both sides. But in war only one 
side can win ; and the irresistible fortitude of the British 
was not to be denied. 

* In successful manoeuvres on an extended scale/ sap 
Colonel Jones, 'it will frequently happen that opportunities 
arise for brilliant actions in detail.' On this occasion. 
General Colville's brigade, being on the left of the centre, 
and most in advance, was separated from its support by an 
accident of the ground, and attacked by vastly superi<»' 
numbers of the enemy. The brigade, however, persisted in 
maintaining its position, nor could it be made to yield a 
foot, though out of its complement of 1800 men it lost in 
killed and wounded 580 men and officers. 

The left wing of the French, demoralised by its defeat, 
fell back in disorder upon the main line of retreat to 
Vittoria. It has been thought that a charge of cavalry at 
this juncture would have totally overthrown the whole 
French battle and captured several thousand prisoners, but 
no squadrons were available. The broken regiments, more 
rapid in their retreat than the steady British line could be 
in advance, gained ground at last, and found time to 
recover their formation ; and as the varied character of the 
field, with its copses and meadows, hamlets, vineyards, and 
ditches, afibrded numerous opportunities for shelter, swift 
pursuit was impossible ; and for six miles the action became 
a continuous fight and cannonade, which with the smoke 
and dust, the yells of fighting men, the groans of the 
wounded, and the rattle of musketry, filled the whole plain. 

It was towards noon that the British left, which, moving 
on the high road from Bilbao to Vittoria, had to accomplish 
a considerable detour, appeared upon the scene. Supported 
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by the Spaniards, it charged the French right, and drove it 
from the high ground above Abechuco. To protect his 
eommnnications with Bayonne, King Joseph threw a corps 
further to the right to occupy the villages of Gamara 
Major and Minor on the Zadorra. The possession of these 
forts enabled him to dispute the passages, and protect the 
march of his convoys and the retreat of his army upon 
Bayonne. Sir Thomas Graham (afterwards Lord Lyne- 
doch) directed his Spaniards, therefore, against Gamara 
Minor, which was rapidly taken, and Oswald's division 
against Gamara Major, while he himself, with the first 
division, attacked Abechuco. Both attacks were crowned 
with success. From the bridges, however, it was found impos- 
sible to drive the French, until the exultant centre of the 
Allies had penetrated beyond Vittoria itself. Oswald's 
division then passed the Zadorra, and gained the high road 
to Bayonne ; so that the right, as well as the left and centre 
of the French was crushed back upon the Pampluna road. 

The diflFerent French corps, thus huddled up together, 
fell into a state of almost inextricable confusion. The 
splendid army which, in ' magnificently stern array,' had 
occupied that morning the heights of Vittoria, was degraded 
into an immense rout, without order, without cohesion, 
without military spirit. The British pursuit was close and 
strenuous, and the gallant efforts of the French cavalry 
failed to stay it. Harder and harder it pressed upon the 
fugitives, who, to expedite their retreat, hastily abandoned 
their treasure, stores, guns, caissons, baggage, — showing 
such an alacrity that, as the nature of the country prevented 
the horsemen from moving rapidly, most of them maf!e their 
escape. 

Yet never was victory more complete. The French, out 
of all their artillery, saved only two guns; they lost 151, 
besides 415 caissons, 14,000 rounds of ammunition, nearly 
2,000,000 musket cartridges, the military chest, Marshal 
Jourdan's bdton, and various other trophies. Near Vittoria 
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they abandoned some 2000 carriages of different descrip- 
tions, containing money, valuables, and all the Royal es- 
tablishment. *The spoils/ says Southey, 'resembled those 
of an Oriental rather than those of an Europeaji army ; for 
the intruder who, in his miserable situation, had abandoned 
himself to every kind of luxurious sensuality, had with him 
all his luxuries. His plunder, his wardrobe, his sideboard, 
his larder, and his cellar, fell into the conqueror s hands. 
The French oflScers, who carried the pestilential manners of 
their nation wherever they went, followed his example as 
far a^ their means allowed, and thus the finest wines and 
the choicest delicacies were found in profusion. The wives 
and mistresses of the officers had gathered together in one 
house, where they were safe, and from whence they were sent 
in their own carriages with a flag of truce to Pampluna. 
Poodles, parrots, and monkeys were among the prisoners. 
Seldom has such a scene of confusion been witnessed as that 
which the roads leading from the field of battle presented ; 
broken-down waggons stocked with claret and champagne, 
others laden with eatables, dressed and undressed; casks of 
brandy, apparel of every kind; barrels of money; books, 
papers, sheep, cattle, horses, and mules abandoned in the 
flight. The baggage was promptly rifled, and the followers of 
the camp attired themselves in the gala dresses of the flj'ing 
enemy. Portuguese boys figured about in the dress coats of 
French general officers ; and they who happened to draw a 
woman's wardrobe in the lottery, converted silk, satins, and 
embroidered muslins into scarfs and sashes for their mas- 
querade triumph. Some of the more fortunate soldiers got 
possession of the army chest, and loaded themselves with 
money. " Let them," said Lord Wellington, when he was in- 
formed of it ; " they deserve all they can find, were it ten 
times more." The camp of everj^ division was like a fair ; 
benches were laid from waggon to waggon, and there the 
soldiers held an auction through the night, and disposed of 
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such plunder as had fallen to their .share to anyone who 
could purchase it.' 

King Joseph escaped death or capture only by leaping 
from his carriage and mounting his horse, at the moment 
that Captain Wyndham and a squadron of dragoons broke 
through the royal escort, and reached the opposite door. 

The French loss, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was 
hardly in proportion, however, to the fulness of their defeat 
— it scarcely exceeded 7000. The Allies lost 5176 killed, 
wounded, and missing: namely, 3574 British; 1049 Por- 
tuguese, and 553 Spanish. 

Wellington, for this splendid service, was rewarded by 
the British Government with a Field- Marshars baton. The 
Spanish Cortes bestowed on him the title of Duke of 
Vittoria, and the estates of Alma in Granada. 

The battle of Vittoria was fought long before the Age of 
Special Correspondents was ' inaugurated ' by journalistic 
enterprise. More's the pity ! for one w^ould have valued 
highly a description of its phases and remarkable incidents 
from the graphic pen of a Russell or an O'Donovan or an 
Archibald Forbes. No such word-picture as these accom- 
plished writers would have painted with vividness and 
truth of colouring being availabh.s we must be content with 
the more commonplace narrative of Wellington's Judge 
Advocate-General, Mr Larpent, who was an eye-witness of 
the battle. It is not very graphic, but it seems carefully 
accurate : — 

*At about half -past ten the firing began very briskly 
on the hills on the French left. The different ridges 
were well contested, but our people constantly, though 
gradually, gained ground, and advanced along the top 

ridge to turn the French By the ground gained 

on the French left, and soon after from General Picton 
having got up quite on the ridge of the hills then with 
his division, a steep and difficult ascent, the centre was 
enabled to advance a little also, and much .skirmish- 
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^g began there near a little village before us, whicli 
was for some time contested. At length, some guns 
being brought to bear there, and one also half-way up the 
hill, the villaige was passed by our people, and we were 
there lying sheltered under a hill beyond, nearly opposite 
the wood at the French centre. A smart contest there 
ensued. The cannon and a few men from the hill and 
village fired into the wood, and a constant firing was kept 
up from the wood on our men ; the main contest being still 
however, on the hills on the French left. By this time, 
about one, we on one hill all advanced to another nearer, 
to observe more distinctly with our glasses. Soon after 
this. General Graham's attack began on the French right, 
and a very brisk cannonade was then kept up right and 
left. The French lines on the hill, on the right and left 
(for we saw the whole of their line) began to give way a 
little and to put itself in motion, and the plot then thick- 
ened. Still we gained ground, and some of our men also 
got close to the wood, and lying down, kept up a smart fire. 
The cannonading lasted two or three hours, the English 
constantly gaining ground. Our party moved a second 
time to a third hill within the original French pickets, and 
ill front of our cavalry. At last we saw one line pjissing 
gradually under shelter of the rising ground, within half- 
a-mile of the French line of guns, they then advanced, and 
the cavalry began to move up — some say rather late as 
Lord Wellington was not there to give the orders. 

' We then left our hill, and advanced with the Household 
Brigade constantly as they moved. We now began to see 
the effects of the guns. Dead and wounded, men and horses, 
some in the most horrible condition, were scattered all along 
the way We passed. These were principally cannon-shot 
wounds, and were on that account the more horrible. It 
was almost incredible that some could live in the state we 
saw them Our hospital spring- waggons were follow- 
ing, and men with frames to lift up and carry ofi* those near 
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the roads. Some in the fields about crawled by d(;gr(M:s 
into the villages, but hundreds lay without food or having 
their wounds dressed for two days afterwards. Parties 
are sent over all the contested ground to find them, thout^rh 
the peasants are continually bringing in the wounded. 

' On the hill in the centre of the French position, at a 
village where we first came in full sight of Vittoria and 
about two miles distance, the contest was very sharp, and 
the three first guns were taken, with several tumbrils, and 
there the first charge of cavalry took place. The sufferers 
there were principally Portuguese of the llth and 21st regi- 
ments, and we had all along seen more of our people 
wounded than the French. We now found swords, muskets, 
knapsacks, etc., in all directions. The stragglers and fol- 
lowers were stripping and plundering, and a scramble en- 
sued for the corn, etc., which was in the tumbrils with the 
ammunition. The hussars in their charges suffered much. 
.... We could hear the whistle of the cannon-shot and 
see the ground torn up where they struck. Tumbrils and 
guns were now found upset or deserted at every half-mile ; 
and when we got near Vittoria the road was absolutely 
choked up with them, so that our artillery was some time 
stopped. Some of the Life Guards were placed at the gates 
and in the streets here to keep soldiers, etc., out, and to pre- 
serve order as far as possible ; and we rode into Vittoria 
amidst the cries, hurras, and mvas of the mob, which con- 
sisted chiefly of women. We broke into the stores and 
found little left, and then passed through the town, at tlie 
further side of which we stopped at a very curious scene. 
The French so little expected the result that all their 
carriages were caught at this place, those of King Joseph, 
those of the generals, etc. ; the paymaster and his chest, the 
casa real, hundreds of tumbrils, the wives of the gt^nerals, 
all flying in confusion ; several carriages upset, tlu^ horses 
and mules removed from them, the women still in their 
carriages, and the Spaniards (a few soldiers, but principally 
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the common people), beginning to break open and plmider 
everything, assisted by a few of our soldiers. Upon the 
whole, our people got but little of the plunder, except by 
seizing and selling a few mules. The seats of the carriages 
were broken with great stones and ransacked, and gold, 
silver, and plate were found in several in abundance.'* 

The victory at Vittoria, while it contributed to destroy 
Napoleon s moral influence in Europe, absolutely terminated 
French ascendancy in Spain. With the remaining stages of 
the Peninsular War we shall be able, therefore, to deal more 
summarily. 

Joseph Bonaparte, deprived of a kingdom and an army, 
crossed the Bidassoa into France, and most of the fortresses 
occupied by the French, surrendered rapidly. Wellington 
pushed forward to the Pyrenees, his right wing, under Sir 
Rowland Hill, taking possession of the passes of St Estavan, 
Donna Maria, Maya, and of Roncesvalles — the last named so 
famous in the legends of Charles the Great and the Paladin 
Roland. Thus the war, which only two months before had 
begun on the frontier of Portugal, now broke on the frontier 
of France. The whole line of the Spanish border, from 
Roncesvalles to the mouth of the Bidassoa, belonged to the 
victorious Allies. The fortresses of Panipluna and San 
Sebastian were immediately invested. * Joseph's reign was 
over, the crown had fallen from his head, and, after years 
of toils and combats, which had been admired rather than 
understood, the English general, emerging from the chaos 
of the Peninsula struggle, stood on the summit of the 
Pyrenees a recognized conqueror. On those lofty pinnacles 
the clangour of his trumpets pealed clear and loud, and the 
splendour of his genius appeared as a flaming beacon to 
warring nations.' 

In this brilliant campaign, Wellington, with 100,000 
men, marched six hundred miles, crossed six great rivers, 
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gained one great decisive battle, invested two stronor 
fortresses, and drove 120,000 veteran troops of the enemy 
out of Spain. 

Napoleon, however, was unwilling to lose his hold upon 
the Peninsula, and having elaborated a plan of campaign by 
which he hoped to recover the line of the Ebro, he made 
great exertions to re-inforce ftnd re-e([uip the French army, 
and placed at the head of it the ablest of his marshals, 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. The armies of Portugal, of the 
North, and of the Centre, were massed into one, wliich was 
grandiloquently termed * the army of Spain,' and divided 
into nine corps, under Generals Comte d'Erlon, Reille, 
Clausel,and other experienced lieutenants. Marshal Soult, 
having assumed the chief command on the 13th of July, 
proceeded to undertake the relief of Pampluna. In Over- 
whelming force he drove back the British brigades which do- 
fended the mountain-passes of Maya an<l Roiicesvalles, but 
the resistance was so obstinate as greatly to disconcert 
his designs. At the Puerto dc Maya, on July 25, Sir 
William Stewart, with 4500 men, held his ground against 
the Comte d'Erlon and 18,000 men, until one-third of his 
division was killed or wounded. And at Roneesvalles, on 
the same day. General Cole, with 10,000 men, oIlenMl such a 
strenuous oppasition to Clausel and his three army-corps, 
that though they at length compelled him to retire, the 
enemy did not care to follow him. 

On the 27th, Wellington arrived from San Sebastian, 
joining his troops in the immediate neiglibourhood of 
Sorauren. They received him with shouts of enthusiastic 
welcome. * A Portuguese battalion on the left first recog- 
nising him, raised a joyful crj', and vsoon the shrill clamour 
was taken up by the next regiments, swelling as it ran 
along the line into that stern and appalling shout which the 
British soldier is wont to give on the edge of battle, and 
which no enemy ever heard unmoveil. In a conspicuous 
place he stopped, desirous that both armies should know he 
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was there. A spy who was present pointed out Soult, then 
so near that his features could be plainly distinguished. 
Fixing his eyes attentively upon that formidable man, 
Wellington thus spoke : ' Yonder is a great commander, 
but he is a cautious one, and will delay his attack to 
ascertain the cause of these shouts ; that will give time for 
the sixth division to arrive, and I shall beat him ! ' * 
The event justified the confident prediction. 

Battle of Sorauren, July 27, 1813 

Early on the morning of the 27th, — the fourth anniver- 
sary of Talavera — the sixth division (General Pack's) came 
up, and Wellington immediately ordered the heights on the 
left of the valley of the Lanz to be occupied, and the sixth 
to form across the valley in the rear of Cole's left, resting 
its own left upon the heights, ernd its right upon Oricain. 
This movement barely anticipated the French attack, 
which, sharp, sudden, and heavy as it was, the eighth division 
in the centre, the Portuguese on the right, and two brigades 
of the fourth on the left, coolly met and firmly repelled. 
Again on the right came up from the village of Sorauren a 
column of French bayonets, sternly, silently, without firing 
a shot — under a storm of bullets which swept away whole 
ranks, and yet failed to diminish the speed and vigour of 
their onset. Dismayed, the Portuguese yielded ground, and 
a fierce cry of exultation was raised by the victorious 
assailants. But rallying upon General Boss's British 
Brigade, the Portuguese sprang forward with a rush, and 
dashed down the hill. The French reeled beneath the 
shock, but they did not lose heart, and re-forming their 
ranks, they swept up the steep a second time, to be a second 
time sent staggering backwards. Equally brave and 
equally unsuccessful had been the other columns of attack ; 
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and Wellington, letting loose Byng's brigade, and the 27th 
fiind 28th regiments in the centre, the storm of battle went 
rolling down the heights to spend itself in the lower ground. 
'During this battle on the mountain-top, the sixth 
division, which had been strengthened with a battery of 
guns, gained ground in the valley of Lanz, and arrived on the 
same front with the rest of the victorious troops. Lord Well- 
ington, seeing the momentary disorder of the enemy, ordered 
Madden's Portuguese brigade, which had never ceased its fire 
against the right flank of the French column, to assail the 
village of Sorauren in the rear ; but the state of the action 
in other parts and the exhaustion of the troops soon 
induced him to countermand their movement. Meanwhile, 
Reill^'s corps, connecting their right with the left of 
Clausel's third division, had environed the Spanish hill, 
ascended it unchecked, and at the moment when the sixth 
division was so hardly pressed, made the regiment of El 
Praria give way on the left of the 40th. A Portuguese 
battalion, rushing forward saved the flanks of that invinc- 
ible regiment, which waited in stern silence until the 
French set their foot upon the broad summit ; but when 
their glittering arms appeared over the brow of the moun- 
tain the charging cry was heard, the crowded mass was 
broken to pieces, fiuid a tempest of bullets followed its flight. 
Four times this assault was renewed, and the French 
officers were seen to pull up their tired men by the belts, 
so fierce and resolute were they to win. It was, however, 
the labour of Sisyphus. The vehement shout and shock of 
the British soldier always prevailed, and at last, with 
thinned ranks, tired limbs, hearts fainting, and hopeless 
from repeated failures, they were so abashed that three 
British companies sufficed to bear down a whole brigade.* 

The regiments which specially distinguished themselves 
in the * bludgeon work,' as Wellington aptly called it, of 
this memorable day, were the 7th, 60th, 23rd, 28th, 48th, 
though the historian feels it invidious to particularise. 
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The loss, in proportion to the numbers actually engaged, 
was very heavy. The Allies had about 12,000 on the field, 
and the killed and wounded numbered 1600 ; the French, 
out of 25,000 men, lost 2000. 

On the following day there was no fighting, both com- 
manders being engaged in concentrating their scattered 
forces. The Light Division came up on the left, and Wel- 
lington had at his disposal, including the blockading troops, 
nearly 50,000 men, of whom 20,000 were British. Soult 
was reinforced by 18,000 to 20,000 men; so that, when 
from Wellington's aggregate we deduct the blockading 
troops, he was still inferior to the French, 40,000 to 42,000. 
But Soult had ceased to cherish a sanguine hope of success ; 
and while meditating upon a new movement, esteemed it 
desirable to send back to France his artillery, his wounded, 
and a part of his cavalry. Then, wheeling round the bulk 
of his army to the right, he formed at Ortez a junction 
with D'Erlon, and designed a crushing attack on the left 
wing of the Allies. The remainder of his forces he pro- 
posed to withdraw silently, and by interposing between the 
Allies and the river Baztan, to relieve St Sebastian. But 
the movement of troops to the mountains on the right of 
the Lanz could not escape Wellington's vigilance. He 
guessed the French marshal's object ; and on the evening 
of the 30th, sent forward Picton's division, with some 
cavalry and guns, to turn the enemy's left, while he directed 
the seventh division against their right. Both movements 
had all the success he anticipated. Their force and rapidity 
surprised and discouraged the French; Pakenham, with 
the sixth division, dashing gallantly against Sorauren, while 
Byng attacked and carried the village of Orthez, and Cole 
advanced with a firm tread and chivalrous bearing in front, 
the enemy made but a show of combat, fell back hurriedly, 
and abandoned a position which Wellington declared to be 
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one of the strongest and most difficult of access that he had 
-ever seen occupied by troops. 

No profitable result for themselves had attended their 
attack on the British left Sir Rowland Hill directed the 
defence with much ability, and when Count D'Elrlon's 
numerical superiority recalled him to make a flanking 
movement, he leisurely retired his men to a range of heights 
near Eguaros. 

In these two actions — the second Battle of Sorauren and 
the Battle of Buenza, as they are called, the Allies lost 1900 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. The French had to 
mourn a much heavier loss. Two divisions were absolutely 
disorganised ; Foy, with 8000 men, was entirely separated 
from the main body ; 2000 men, at the lowest estimate, were 
killed or wounded — many were dispersed in the woods and 
ravines, and 3000 were taken prisoners. Soult s fighting 
strength was reduced to 35,000, including Clausels and 
Beille's corps, which were greatly dispirited by defeat ; 
while in front, was General Sir Bowland Hill, with 15,000 
men, and on his flanks or in his rear, were 30,000 more, — 
All veteran soldiers, highly disciplined, inured to war, and 
full of confidence in themselves and their coiiiuiander. 
Soult's admirable generalship was displayed in his contriv- 
ing, in these adverse circumstances, to retire in tolerably 
good order through the Pass of Dona Maria, where Ikj posted 
A couple of divisions among the wooded ravines to cov(ir 
his rear. These, however, were severally disposed of by 
Lord Dalhousie and Sir Rowland Hill ; while Wellington, 
simultaneously traversing the Pass of Villatte, the line of 
the Bidassoa was completely turned. On August the Ist, 
Byng occupied the valley of Baztan, and miized the 
Puerto de Maya; so that, at the close of the <lay, the 
British army was posted on almost exactly the same ground 
that it had held eight days before. 

The siege of San Sebastian was now resumed. On the 
night of the 30th this great fortress was carried by stonn, 
VOL I ^ 
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though not without terrible loss, nearly 2000 men and 
officers being killed or wounded. The passions of the 
assailants were furiously excited by the desperate resistance 
they had met with, eind on breaking into the town our 
victorious troops unhappily disgraced themselves and their 
flftg by perpetrating the most awful excesses. On the 9th 
of September, the castle, into which the remains of the 
garrison had retired, surrendered ; and the remainder of the 
month was passed by the British army in comparative 
tranquillity, — the different corps of the army being gradu- 
ally concentrated, fresh supplies of ammunition brought 
up, and preparations made for a forward movement. 
' During this time,' says Jones, ' the troops posted on the 
summit of the Pyrenees to cover the blockade of Pamp- 
luna, suffered most severely from wet and cold, which, 
added to great privations, almost shook their constancy. 
The frequent view of a serene and sunshiny day in the 
plains of Gascony beneath them, whilst they were enveloped 
in mists, deluged with rain, or wet through with sleet ; the 
wretched accommodation of their bivouacs and quartern, 
contrasted with the comfortable villages and smiling valleys 
of France; the unremitting fatigue of guarding their 
numerous posts, the frequency of night duties, and a 
necessity for the strictest enforcement of military discipline, 
added to their discontent, and as the duration of their 
tedious state of inactivity diminished the stimulus of hope 
and expectation, desertions became numerous.' 

But this condition of affairs was speedily changed. On 
the 7th of October, Wellington succeeded in effecting the 
passage of the river Bidassoa. On the 31st the garrison of 
Pampluna capitulated, concluding the war in the west of 
Spain, and the British commander was free to undertake 
the invasion of France. Soult had constructed a mass of 
formidable works for the defence of the frontier, extending 
from the sea at St Jean de Luz, on the right, to Mondsune 
on the left, with the centre posted on the elevated ridge of 
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La Petite Rhune, so as to command the passage of the 
Nivelle. These, however, were forced by the British on the 
10th of November after a determined struggle, and Welling- 
ton established himself solidly on the opposite bank of the 
river. The inclemency of the weather delayed operations 
for a month, but the advance was continued on the 9th of 
December, the enemy beaten still further back, the Nive 
crossed successfully, and a series of fiercely contested actions, 
covering a whole week, ended in driving Soult and his dis- 
couraged warriors in upon Bayonne. The murderous 
character of the week's work is shown by the heavy loss of 
the Allies, which has been estimated at 3200 killed and 
wounded, while that of the French amounted to nearly 
6000. 

The severity of the winter weather reduced both armies 
to inaction, and nothing of any interest occurred until the 
middle of February, 1814. We may gain an idea of the 
interior economy of the British force during this period of 
compulsory but not unwelcome repose, from the records of 
an observer already quoted. Posted at St Jean de Luz, he 
writes : — * I have been much struck with the change in the 
appearance of this town, when the French head-quarters 
were here, and now that it has become the head-quarters 
of the English. It shows the diflFerence between the two 
nations. When I was last here, all was gay and glittering, 
full of chattering officers in their best uniforms, with gold 
lace and ornaments, and prancing country steeds with 
housings and trappings of all kinds. The shops were 
crowded with sky-blue and scarlet caps embroidered with 
silver and gold, and pantaloons the same, smart cloaks, and 
trinkets, etc. The road was covered with long cars bringing 
in supplies, drawn by mules gaily decorated, and with 
bells, and waggoners with blue frocks and long smacking 
whips, whilst the quay was nearly deserted, only a few 
boats to be seen which had just entered from an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to send in shot and shell to San Sebastian ; the 
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sailors idle, and scarcely the appearance of a port visible. 
Bread eind vegetables were abundant ; other eatables not 
so. Now we have, on the contrary, a different scene ; not a 
piece of finery is to be seen — no gay caps, no pantaloons, 
no ornaments. The oflScers all in their morning great- 
coats ; Wellington in his plain blue coat and round hat, or 
perhaps in his sky-blue Salisbury hunting-dress. The 
streets full of Spanish mules with supplies, muleteers, eta, 
all running against you and splashing you as you walk; 
every shop crowded with eatables — wines, sauces, pickles, 
beans, tongues, butter, and sardines. The quay is now 
always a busy scene, covered with some rum casks and 
butter stores ; the sailors, all in our pay, at work constantly, 
and making fortunes ; the pilots in full hourly employ- 
ment, bringing in vessels. . . The French peasants are 
always on the road between this place and Bayonne, bring- 
ing in poultry, and smuggling out sugar in sacks on their 
heads.' 

By the beginning of February, 1814, Wellington was 
ready to cross the Adour, invest Bayonne, and begin his 
march upon Paris. The first movement in advance was 
made on the 14th. By a combination of brilliant manoeuvres 
Soult was compelled to abandon Bayonne, and destroying all 
the bridges over the Adour not commanded by its guns, he 
rapidly drew together his various divisions behind the Pau, 
and, on the 23rd, established his head-quarters at Orthez. 
But the steady progress of the British was not to be gain- 
said ; the passage of the Adour was accomplished almost 
unopposed, on the 23rd and 24th. Bayonne was blockaded 
on both banks of the river ; and a general advance was 
made against Soult's position at Orthez. The Battle of 
Orthez was fought on the 27th, and added another leaf to 
Wellington's chaplet of victory. The French fought very 
well, but the British had acquired the habit of conquering, 
and their confidence and coolness proved irresistible. The 
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loss of the Allies vas al<pat 2300 kilkd and wounded ; tliai 
of the Frendi fnllr 4000. 

Closely panned br WennigU)Q. Soolt withdrew his army 
to the eastward, and retired upon Tonloose, where he was 
sure of abundant supplies, and behind its strong fortifications 
might hope to raDr and reHorganise his shattered regiments. 
He reached Tooloose on the 24th of March. The necessity 
of ooneentrating his forces delayed Wellington for a few 
days, bat he crossed the Dordogne without opposition on 
the 4th of April At the point of passage the riyer was 127 
yards wide, and flowed with great rapidity and copiousness, 
but the engineers threw a pontoon bridge across it in four 
hours. The cavalry passed in single file, the infantry by 
threes, with their bands vigoroasly playing *The Britidi 
Grenadiers ' and * The Downfall of Paris * ; though, at the 
time, the Allied army knew nothing of the catastrophe 
which had befallen the French empire, — of Napoleon's 
abdication, and the occupation of Paris by the Allied 



sovereigns. 



Battle of TorLousE, ApAl 10, 1814 

Until he had driven Soult out of Toulouse, and thrown 
into it an English garrison, Wellington could not continue 
his advance upon Paris ; and he rapidly made preparations 
to attack the French in the formidable position they had 
chosen. Toulouse w€w surrounded by a strong high wall» 
flanked by towers, which, for three-fourths of its circuit, 
was protected by the canal of Brienne or by the swift and 
deep Garonne. It was on the south side only that a success- 
ful attack seemed possible, and even here its fortifications 
were of great strength, while all the bridges on the small 
stream of the Ero, with one exception, had been ruined or 
destroyed. But Wellington could trust his soldiers, and 
early on the morning of the 10th of April, he sent them to 
the attack. The force which he employed in the long day's 
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desperate fighting consisted of only 24,000 men and fifty- 
two guns, for 13,000 sabres and bayonets, with eighteen 
guns, under Sir Rowland Hill, were on the left of the 
Garonne, while the Light Division eind the heavy cavalry 
were not called into requisition. Soult, on the other hand, 
brought into a.ction fully 38,000 fighting men, with between 
eighty and ninety pieces of artillery. His warriors dis- 
played a sturdier spirit than in any of the later Pyreneese 
battles, but those splendid veterans of Wellington's, who 
had advanced from victory to victory, and had never known 
defeat, were irresistible, and by five in the afternoon they 
had driven the enemy out of their positions and placed 
Toulouse at the mercy of their guns. Owing to the nature 
of the conditions under which they fought they necessarily 
experienced an awful loss. The British counted 2124 killed 
and wounded, the Portuguese 607, and the Spaniards 1983. 
The casualties of the French were never published, but pro- 
bably exceeded 3000. 

To avoid being shut up in the city and compelled to 
surrender with all his troops, Soult abandoned it during the 
night of the 12th, and fell back rapidly to Castelnaudy. 
Shortly afterwards, having received formal notification of the 
abdication of Napoleon, and the restoration of Louis XVIII, 
he signed a convention for the suspension of hostilities. 
Thus the long and terrible war, which had involved in its 
meshes every European nation, which had devastated the 
Continent from the Borodino to the Tagus, was at an end. 
On the 6th of June, the Duke, — for Wellington had been 
raised to the highest rank in the British peerage, — formally 
bade farewell to the magnificent army, which, under his 
able and auspicious guidance, had advanced on a wave of 
victory from the sea-board of Portugal into the fairest and 
richest province of southern France ; forcing the rugged 
defiles of the Pyrenees ; effecting the passage of the 
Bidassoa, the Nivelle, the Nive, the Adour, the Pau, the 
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Dordogne ; beating the enemy in nineteen pitched battles, 
and capturing four of the strongest fortresses in Europe. 

' The Duke of Wellington s campaigns/ says Sir William 
Napier, ' furnish lessons for generals of all nations, but they 
must always be peculiarly models forj British commanders 
in future Continental wars, because he modified and recon- 
ciled the great principles of his art, with the peculiar diffi- 
culties which attend generals controlled by politicians, who, 
depending upon private intrigue, prefer parliamentary to 
national interests. An English commander must not trust 
his fortune. He dare not risk much, however conscious he 
may be of personal resources, when one disaster will be his 
ruin at home.' This is hardly just or generous, and exception 
may fairly be taken to the reproach indirectly levelled at 
the public spirit of Englishmen, but in all that Napier says 
of Wellington himself we must preforce agree : ' His system 
was the same as that of all great generals. He held his 
army iii hand, keeping it with unmitigated labour always 
in a fit state to march on to fight ; and, thus prepared, he 
acted indifierently as occasion ofiered on the ofiensive or 
defensive, displaying in both a complete mastery of his art. 
Sometimes he was indebted to fortune, sometimes to his 
genius, but always to his untiring industry, for he was em- 
phatically a painstaking man. . . . 

'For his hardihood and enterprise — bear witness the 
passage of the Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the storming of Badajoz, the surprise of the forts 
at Miravete, the march to Vittoria, the passage of the 
Bidassoa, the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the 
Adour below Bayonne, the fight of Orthez, the crowning 
battle of Toulouse. To say that he committed faults is only 
to say that he made war ; but to deny him the qualities of 
a great commander is to rail against the clear midday sun 
for wfiint of light. How few of his combinations failed! 
How many battles he fought, victorious in all ! Iron hardi* 
hood of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, 
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untiring power of thought, and a habit of laborious 
minute investigation and management ; all these qualities 
he possessed, and with them that most rare faculty of coming 
to prompt and sure conclusions on sudden emergencies. 
This is the certain work of a master-spirit in war ; without 
it a commander may be distinguished, he may be a great 
man, but he cannot be a great captain ; where troops nearly 
alike in arms and knowledge are opposed the battle gener- 
ally turns upon the decision of the moment/ 

But who can doubt the military genius of the man who 
never fought a battle that was not successful, who encoun- 
tered and defeated, one after the other, the veteran marshals 
of France — Junot, Victor, Marmont, Jourdan, Ney,Massena, 
and Soult ? All the trials and experiences to which fortune 
subjected him, he underwent triumphantly. He was 
equally himself, and equally victorious whether he carried 
on a war offensive or defensive, a war of surprisals and 
secret tactics, or a war of open movements and pitched 
battles. He could conduct a long and perilous retreat, and 
avert disaster; or he would push a bold and vigorous 
advance, and by his success justify his daring. No con- 
junction ever found him unprepared, no responsibility 
proved too heavy for his calm, assured, and fertile intellect. 
If he made a mistake, he repaired it before the enemy could 
profit by it ; if his adversary made one, he took advantage 
of it with immediate decision. Always cool, sagacious, 
resolute, self-reliant, he was never at a loss for expedients, 
never .disturbed by any unforeseen SiCcident, never without 
a clear conception of the object to be achieved, and the best 
way of achieving it. 

Authorities : — * The Wellington Dispatches,' ed. Col. Gur- 
wood ; ' Supplementary Dispatches,' ed. by the late Duke of 
Wellington ; Sir W. Napier, ' History of the Peninsular 
War ; ' Robert Southey, ' History of the Peninsular War ; * 
L.-C0I. Jones, ' The War in Spain ; Rocca, ' Memoirs of the 
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